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A NEWLY-DISCOVERED CENTRE OF OLDEN CIVILISATION.* 


M. Movusot was born at Montbéliard, in France, the country of 
Cuvier and of Laurillard, and he had always a strong predilection for the 
natural sciences. Circumstances, however, turned his studies at first to 
languages, of which he became a professor in Russia and Poland, addin 
to them at a later period the pursuit of photography, which latter “woe. | 
of art he afterwards laboured in among the old masters in Italy, and amid 
the scenery and architecture of Germany, Belgium, and England. Having 
married an English lady, he returned to his favourite studies in natural 
history, whilst leading a tranquil life in Jersey, till an English book on 
Siam (no doubt Sir J. Bowring’s) awoke an irresistible desire to explore 
that country. Putting himself in communication with the Geographical 
and other societies of London, he received every encouragement from 
those learned bodies, and was enabled thus to dedicate the last four years 
of his life (for he fell a victim to the pestilential climate at the expiration 
of that time) to exploring the interior of Siam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
leaving behind him the materials for one of the most interesting and re- 
markable works of its kind that has appeared for many a day, and which 
will hand down his name to a remote posterity. His loss was indeed much 
felt by men of science, for he was indefatigable as a collector, as well as 
bold, enterprising, and enduring as an explorer, and in all probability a 
long time will elapse before another competent traveller will be found 
sufficiently courageous to follow his steps in that country of virgin forests 
and fever, and to the exploring of which he sacrificed his home, his health, 
and his life. 

M. Mouhot embarked at London on the 27th of April, 1858, arrived 
at Singapore on the 3rd of September, and on the 12th of the same month 
entered the river Me-nam, the mouth of which is defended by the fort of 
Pak-nam, which is the Sebastopol or Cronstadt of the Kings of Siam ; 
nevertheless, says our traveller, ‘“‘I fancied that a European squadron 
could easily master it, and that the commander, after breakfasting there, 
might dine the same day at Bangkok.” 

The Me-nam, we are told, deserves its beautiful name—mother of 
waters—for its depth permits the largest vessels to coast along its banks 
without danger: so closely, indeed, that the birds are heard singing 
gaily in the overhanging branches, and the hum of numberless insects 
enlivens the deck by night and day. The whole effect is picturesque and 
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beautiful. Here and there houses are dotted about on either banks, and 
numerous villages give variety to the distant landscape. Boats and canoes 
flit about, children, almost infants, swim and dive like water-fowl. On 
an island in the middle of the river rises a famous and remarkable pagoda, 
the mausoleum of the late kings, and beyond is the semi-aquatie city of 
Bangkok, with a river for a highway whose bosom is ploughed by steamers 
and vessels of all kind, whose margins are studded with floating houses 
and shops, and whose background is occupied by European buildings, over 
which towers the lofty and magnificent pagoda Wat-Ching. 

Mouhot’s work is so profusely and so admirably illustrated, that a per- 
fect idea is conveyed to the i of these remarkable peculiarities. One 
does not know which to admire most, the vista of Bangkok and its fluviatile 
highway, or the wonderful tracery and exquisite details of one of the most 
all pagodas in the world. The Irawady of Birmah presents the 
traveller with some rival structures of the same kind, but probably none 
that surpass the pagoda of Bangkok in beauty. Add to this, the sketches 
are so carefully executed, and all the details, whether of scenery or archi- 
tecture, are so well preserved, that it is as if the reader was enabled to 
visit Siam itself without inconvenience from heat and insects, or dangers 
from wild beasts and climate. 

“‘ Bangkok,” says M. Mouhot, “ is the Venice of the East, and whether 
bent on business or pleasure, you must go by water. In place of the noise 
of carriages and horses, nothing is heard but the dip of oars, the songs of 
sailors, or the cries of cipayes (Siamese rowers). The river is the high 
street and the boulevard, while the canals are the cross streets, along 
which you glide, lying luxuriously at the bottom of your canoe.”’ 

The Siamese being naturally an indolent race, most of the agriculture 
and commerce falls into the hands of the Chinese, just as it does in 
Cochin-China and at Singapore; -nor does it appear that European 
merchants can compete with them except by the introduction of steam- 
vessels. The population of the country itself is very heterogeneous. The 
native registers showed, a few years ago, for the men, who alone are 
numbered, 2,000,000 Siamese, 1,500,000 Chinese, 1,000,000 Laotians, 
1,000,000 Malays, 350,000 Cambodians, 50,000 Peguans, and 50,000 
mountain tribes, of whom we shall hereafter have to speak. There are 
nominally two kings, but virtually one. The second has his court, his 
mandarins, and his guards, and they pay him royal honours ; but he is 
merely the first subject of his colleague. Both, albeit semi-barbarous in 
some respects, were well educated, of cultivated minds, speaking and 
writing English (Somdel Phra has indeed contributed many valuable 
historical articles to the English journals at Hong-Kong, and of which 
M. Mouhot has taken a wise advantage), fond of books and scientific re- 
searches, and familiar with all the improvements of modern civilisation. 
The banes of the country are despotism and slavery. ‘“ During a ten 
years’ residence in Russia,” M. Mouhot says, “I witnessed the frightful 
effects of despotism and slavery. At Siam, results not less sad aud de- 
plorable obtruded themselves on my notice ; every inferior crouches before 
a higher rank ; he receives his orders kneeling, or with some other sign 
of abject submission and respect. The whole of society is in a state of 
prostration.” 


M. Mouhot started up the Me-nam in a light boat, with two rowers, a 
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dog, an ape, and a parroquet. The banks of the stream were very gay 
and attractive, Nature wearing here her richest dress, but as the country 
was entirely inundated, it was impossible to land anywhere, and even if 
he shot a bird, he often could not get it. His little pet “Tiny” was 
ornamental, not useful. It was the period of the religious fétes of the 
Siamese, and the river was crowded with long and handsome boats bear- 
ing flags, many of them manned by more than fifty rowers, all in new 
and bright-coloured dresses, and with attendants discoursing sweet music. 
Some boats were remarkable for their elaborate carving and the magniti- 
cence of their gilding. The kings’ procession consists of three or four 
hundred boats, often containing more than twelve hundred persons, and 
the effect produced by this beautiful pageant, with the rowers in their 
brilliant dresses, and the multitude of rich flags, is extremely gorgeous, 
and such as is only to be witnessed in the East. 

“I was surprised to see the gaiety and light-heartedness,” says M. 
Mouhot, “ of the people, in spite of the yoke which weighs on them, and 
the exorbitant taxes they have ta pay; but the softness of the climate, the 
native gentleness of the race, and the long duration of their servitude from 
generation to generation, have made them oblivious of the bitterness and 
hardships inseparable from despotism.” 

They were preparing for the fishing season, fish being most plentiful 
when the waters subside from the fields. Dried in the sun, they furnish food 
for the whole year, and are also exported in large quantities. M. Mouhot 
drank nothing but tea, hoping by abstinence from cold water and from all 
wine and spirits to escape fever. His health was, indeed, at this time ex- 
cellent, and his spirits good, but he was already seriously tormented by 
mosquitoes, nor did the incessant persecution of these little pests scarcely 
ever cease on his travels. They, with the abundant fleas and the more 
ferocious ox-flies and leeches, subject the traveller in Siam to severe suf- 
fering, make a complete sore of his whole body, and cannot but tend in 
a great measure to prepare him for the fiual assault of that jungle-fever 
which, with its intense head and back aches, and the fire of molten lead 
that weighs down the body, while it burns to the very nails of the fingers, 
carries him to a lonely and friendless grave. 

Yet almost to within a few days of his melancholy end did M. Mouhot 
enjoy his travels in a manner that only the true lover of nature can do. 
“ What a contrast,” he exclaims, “between the subdued tints and cold 
skies of Europe, and this burning clime and glittering firmament! How 
pleasant it is to rise in the early morning before the glowing sun has 
begun his course ; and sweeter still in the evening to listen to the thou- 
sand sounds, the sharp and metallic cries, which seem as though an 
army of goldsmiths were at work! The people here might be extremely 
happy, were they not kept in abject slavery ; bountiful Nature, that second 
mother, treats them as her spoilt children, and does all for them. The 
forests abound with vegetables and exquisite fruits; the rivers, the lakes, 
and the ponds teem with fish; a few bamboos suffice to construct a house; 
while the periodical inundations render the lands wonderfully fertile. Man 
has but to sow and to plant; the sun saves him all further trouble ; and he 
neither knows nor feels the want of all those articles of luxury which form 
part of the very existence of a European.” 

M. Mouhot was entertained at Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, by a 
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French missionary, and proceeding thence to Arajik, where he killed some 
white squirrels (Siam appears to be remarkable for white apes, white ele- 
phants, and white squirrels, all more or less reverenced by the natives, as 
out of the course of nature), he miade a branch excursion to Mount 
Phrabat. This is a great place of pilgrimage. Here is a famous temple 
containing the footprint of Samona-Kodom, the Buddha of Hindhu- 
China. Our traveller was perfectly astounded with the chaos of rocks 
that also presented itself to his view. ‘The most curious thing is that on 
the mountain summit, in the crevices of the rocks, in the caverns, all 
around, could be seen the footprints of animals, those of elephants and 
tigers being most strongly remarked; but “I am convinced,” says 
Mouhot, “that many of them were formed by antediluvian and unknown 
animals.” Had ah an observation fallen from any one but a competent 
naturalist, we should have passed it over as a simple error ; but coming as 
it does from a careful observer, it must arouse the curiosity of geologists. 
All these creatures, according to the Siamese, formed the cortége of 
Buddha in his passage over the mountain. 

As for the temple itself, there is nothing remarkable about it; it is 
like most of the pagodas in Siam—on the one hand unfinished, and on 
the other in a state of dilapidation ; and it is built of brick, although both 
stone and marble abound at Phrabat. The sketch given makes, however, 
a very pretty object of it. After staying a week on the mountain, and 
adding many pretty and interesting objects to his collection, M. Mouhot 
proceeded to Saraburi, the chief town of the province, but, like all towns 
and villages in Siam, consisting of houses constructed of bamboo, and 
inhabited by Siamese, Chinese, and Laotian agriculturists. 

A little above this there are rapids on the river, and the country is said 
to be covered with brown iron-ore and aérolites, (?) ‘The forests are also so 
infested with wild beasts that the inhabitants dare not venture out of 
doors. M. Mouhot killed a leopard which had carried off a pig and two 
dogs during his night’s stay at Pakprian. An isolated mount, similar to 
that of Phrabat, only not so broken up, bore on the left bank of the river 
the temple of Patawi, which is the resort of the Laotian pilgrims, as 
Phrabat is that of the Siamese. There were footprints here also, and 
entire trunks of trees in a state of petrifaction. The view from the temple 
was indescribably splendid. 

Returning hence to Bangkok, M. Mouhot sailed in a small Chinese 
junk or fishing-vessel for Chantabiin, on the coast of Cambodia. The 
boat was inconveniently small, and the voyage occupied eight days 
instead of three ; but our traveller was much pleased with the picturesque 
aspect of the little islands in the gulf. A boy was unfortunately cast over- 
board and lost by the shock of the boat touching a rock. The entrance 
to the harbour of Chantabiin is marked by a rock called that of the Lion, 
from a rude resemblance to the monarch of the forest. An Englishman 
is said to have fired at it, because the natives declined to sell it to him ! 
The Christian Annamites form nearly a third of the population of Chan- 
tabiin, the remainder being vuigieund of Chinese merchants and heathen 
Annamites and Siamese. The Annamites are all fishers. The commerce 
of this province is, we are told, inconsiderable, compared with what it 
might be from its situation ; but the numerous taxes, the grinding exac- 


tions of the chiefs, and the usury of the mandarins, added to the hateful 
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system of slavery, keep the bulk of the people in a ruinous state of )pros- 
tration. It must, however, be also kept in mind that in all the Hindhu- 
Chinese states, in Siam, Laos, and Cambodia, as in Cochin-China, the 
peasantry can rarely be induced to cultivate more than suffices for their 
actual wants, and the ruinous system of communism, the evils of which 
M. Mouhot failed to perceive, exists in full force. It is an utter impedi- 
ment to the acquirement of property, for where a man has to divide a 
pig, or even a fowl, with his neighbours, he feels no desire to possess either 
pig or fowl. 

The Annamites pay their poll-tax of about fifteen shillings a head in 
eagle-wood, the Siamese in gamboge, and the Chinese in gum-lac. The 
so-called aromatic and fragrant eagle-wood is obtained from cavities in 
the Aquilaria agallocha of Roxburgh. M. Mouhot says that the character 
of the Annamites is very different from that of the Siamese, who are an 
effeminate and indolent race, but liberal and hospitable, simple minded, 
and without pride. The Annamites are short in stature, and thin, lively, 
and active; they are choleric and vindictive, and extremely proud. i 
must be remembered that a large portion of the Annamite population are 
now subjects of France. M. Mouhot was received at Chantabiin at the 
house of a worthy French missionary, who had resided there more than 
‘twenty years, ‘content and happy amidst indigence and solitude.” 

Our traveller purchased a small boat here, with which to visit the isles 
of the Gulf of Siam. These appear to be of volcanic origin, and are so 
covered with dense vegetation that they can only be penetrated hatchet 
in hand. When between the island of Arec and that of the “ Cerfs”’ a 
curious phenomenon occurred. The sea suddenly became agitated, toss- 
ing the boat about as if in a state of ebullition ; and this was followed by 
an immense jet of water and steam, which lasted for several minutes. It 
was referred to the eruption of a submarine volcano. 

At Paknam-Ven, where crocodiles abounded, M. Mouhot witnessed 
the manner in which these monsters of the deep catch the apes, which 
sometimes take a fancy to play with them. ‘ Close to the bank lies the 
crocodile, his body in the water, and only his capacious mouth above the 
surface, ready to seize anything that may come within reach. A troop 
of apes catch sight of him, seem to consult together, approach little by 
little, and commence their frolics, by turns actors and spectators. One 
of the most active, or most impudent, jumps from branch to branch till 
within a respectful distance of the crocodile, when, hanging by one claw, 
and with the dexterity peculiar to these animals, he advances and retires, 
now giving his enemy a blow with his paw, at another time only pre- 
tending to do so. The other apes, enjoying the fun, evidently wish to 
take a part in it; but the other branches being too high, they form a 
sort of chain by laying hold of each other’s paws, and thus swing back- 
wards and forwards, while any one of them who comes within reach of 
the crocodile torments him to the best of his ability. Sometimes the 


terrible jaws suddenly close, but not upon the audacious ape, who just, 


escapes; then there are cries of exultation from the tormentors, who 
gambol about joyfully. Occasionally, however, the claw is entrapped 
and the victim dragged with the rapidity of lightning beneath the water 
when the whole troop disperse, groaning and shrieking. The misad- 
venture does not, however, prevent their recommencing the game a few 
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days afterwards.” This singular feature in the habits of apes and croco- 
diles is the subject of an excellent illustration. 

M. Mouhot made acquaintance at Chantabiin with a young Chinaman, 
Phrai by name, who attached himself to his person, and accompanied him 
in all his subsequent travels up to the time of his decease. Hence, he 
also visited the mountains, a experienced much gratification in finding 
himself amid scenes at once so lovely and so full of grandeur. Here were 
valleys intersected by streams of pure water; there, small plains, over 
which were scattered the modest dwellings of the laborious Chinese ; 
while, a little in the distance, rose the mountains with their imposing 
rocks, grand trees, torrents, and waterfalls. Night was the worst time. 
Swarms of ants got under the clothes and into the traveller’s beard, while 
great spiders and other disgusting creatures would startle him by dropping 
suddenly on his face. These, however, were trifling drawbacks, and M. 
Mouhot’s thoughts were filled with the idea to what a height of prosperity 
this province, even now one of the most interesting and flourishing in the 
country, might attain, were it wisely and intelligently governed, or if 
European colonists were to settle and develop its resources. Proximity 
to the sea, facility of communication, a rich soil, a healthy and propitious 
climate! nothing, he argues, is wanting to ensure success to an industrious 
and enterprising agriculturist. He omits to say if manual labour could 
be depended upon. 

Our traveller, however, seriously offended the Siamese here, by re- 
moving the impression of an unknown animal from the surface of an 
immense mass of granite. The genius of the mountain would, they said, 
be hereafter irritated, and impede them in their labours. The Chinese, 
wiser in their generation, rubbed the under part of the stone, and, col- 
lecting the dust, mixed it with water and drauk it, fully persuaded that it 
was a remedy against all ills. There were plenty of wild animals here, 
royal tigers and Jeopards, elephants most destructive to the bananas, and 
apes and stags. The tigers and leopards prowled about the houses every 
night. The fruit was excellent, comprising the mango, the mangusteen, 
the pine-apple—in this climate melting in the mouth—and the durian, 
the king of fruits, and yet almost the only one that has a repulsive odour. 
“On first tasting it,’’ says M. Mouhot, “I thought it like the flesh of 
some animal in a state of putrefaction, but after four or five trials I found 
the aroma exquisite.’ 

Grottos are never safe places to visit, if unfrequented, in hot countries. 
Wild animals are sure to make them places of refuge from the great 
heats. M. Mouhot made an excursion to one on Mount Sabab, and the 
results were, that, first, the torches were extinguished every minute by 
the bats, and, secondly, further progress was disputed by an enormous 
boa, with erect head and open routh. The great serpent was luckily 
shot, but the party wisely desisted from attempting to penetrate any 
farther. An attempt to attend a grand féte of the Siamese, at one of 
their pagodas, was frustrated in a most amusing manner; the hospitality 
and curiosity of the people to feast and see a “ farang,” or foreigner, was 
carried so far, that at length the whole of the back of a hut, in which he 
was being entertained, fell in, and people, priests, and chiefs, tumbling 
one upon another, the scene of confusion was irresistibly comic. “I 
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ted by the opportunity to escape,” says M. Mouhot, “swearing— 
though rather late in the day—that they should not catch me again.” 

Yet so good and kindly are these poor people, when not corrupted by 
contact with the ruder classes of European seamen, that M. Mouhot 
writes: ‘‘I quitted with regret these beautiful mountains, where I had 

so many happy hours with the poor but hospitable inhabitants. 
On the evening before, and the morning of my departure, all the people 
of the neighbourhood, Chinese and Siamese, came to say adieu, and offer 
me presents of fruits, dried fish, fowls, tobacco, and rice, cooked in 
various ways with brown sugar, all in greater quantities than I could 
ibly carry away. The farewells of these good mountaineers were 
touching ; they kissed my hands and feet, and I confess that my eyes 
were not dry. They accompanied me to a great distance, begging me 
not to forget them, and to pay them another visit.” 

From Chantabiin M. Mouhot went to Komput, the only port of Cam- 
bodia, and in the province of same name. It is celebrated as the seat of 
pirates, but luckily the King of Cambodia happened to be there at the 
time of M. Mouhot’s visit, and, introduced by a French missionary re- 
siding there, he greatly befriended the traveller, although a Frenchman; 
and M. Mouhot himself intimates that France has her eyes fixed upon 
this port, with the view of annexing it to her possessions in Lower 
Cochin-China. The king further did everything in his power to forward 
him on his way to Udong, the capital of the country. Although the 
Cambodians enjoy a comparative exemption from heavy taxes and duties 
when placed by the side of the Siamese, M. Mouhot declares that almost 
every vice seemed prevalent at Komput—pride, insolence, cheating, 
cowardice, servility, and excessive idleness. The Chinese, as usual, con- 
stituted the most commercial and industrious portion of the population. 

It is reckoned an eight days’ journey, travelling with oxen or buffaloes, 
from Komput to Udong, and there are eight stations on the way. After 
traversing a marshy plain, a beautiful forest was entered upon, which 
stretches unbroken to the banks of the Me-kon, on a tributary to which 
Udong is situated, the great commercial mart of Penom-peuh being at 
the junction of the two rivers, about twenty miles below, and the vast lake 
of Tuli-sap a still greater distance above the city—all being situated in 
the heart of the country. The mouths of the Me-konare, it is to be ob- 
served, now in the possession of the French. 

M. Mouhot had to perform the greater part of this journey on foot, and 
although the road was like a magnificent avenue laid out by the hand of 
art, the intervals between the trees being so regular, the atmosphere, the 
sandy road, and the water, were all so hot that his sufferings were very 
great. With the exception of one village, there were no traces of habita- 
tions in this forest of eight days’ extent. It was only on approaching the 
capital that the prospect became more diversified : fields of rice, cottages 
encircled by fruit-gardens, and country-houses, were now passed belonging 
to the Cambodian aristocracy. 

Coming to a large enclosure protected by a moat, surmounted by a 
parapet, and enclosed by a palisade some three yards high, our traveller 
(his countrymen being engaged in what he calls giving a lesson to the 
Cochin-Chinese) expected to be challenged by a sentinel, but seeing no 
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one, he pushed open the gate and entered into the enclosure, which, as it 
turned out, surrounded the palace of the second king. Within was the 
palace, and opposite was the residence of a younger prince his brother, and 
a pagoda. Two pages came forth to request the traveller to wait at once 
on his majesty. He excused himself as being in his travelling-dress, and 
his luggage had not yet come up. “Oh, that is nothing; the king has 
no dress at all, and he will be delighted to see you,” was the reply. Can 
greater Arcadian simplicity be imagined? A sunburnt, dust-covered, 
travel-soiled traveller pushing open the gateway of a palace, and being 
forthwith invited into the presence of the king! Preceded by a chamber- 
lain, and followed by pages, to the palace he went. At the entrance were 
a dozen dismounted cannon, in whose mouths the sparrows had built their 
nests. Farther off a crowd of vultures were devouring the remains from 
the table of the king and his courtiers. The king was enchanted with his 
visitor, asked him to dinner, helped him to “good brandy,” the only 
English words he knew, took him to see the palace of the first king, in 
the evening had a play, and, in fact, did everything in his power to amuse 
him and to forward his views. 

The metropolis of Cambodia is composed of houses of bamboos and 
planks, and the market-place occupied by the Chinese is as dirty as all 
the others. The longest street, or rather the only one, is a mile in 
length; and in the environs reside the agriculturists, as well as the 
mandarins and other government officers. The entire population numbers 
about twelve thousand souls. The many Cambodians living in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and, still more, the number of chiefs who resort to Udong 
for business or pleasure, or are passing through it on their way from one 
province to another, contribute to give animation to the capital. It is 
manifest, however, that neither it nor any of the towns could offer any- 
thing but a nominal resistance to any European power holding the mouth 
of the river, and choosing to send gun-boats on a message of subjection 
up its magnificent waters. And if, after its subjection, the capital were 
removed to its old site, Ongceor, at the foot of the mountains, the tenure 
of the country would not be accompanied, in all probability, with a greater 
loss of life than what is incidental to the occupation of many parts of 
India by the English. 

A good road leads from Udong to the great arm of the Me-kon—the 
Me-sap—raised in some places more than ten feet above the level of the 
wooded but marshy plain. Now and then handsome bridges, built of 
stone or wood, were also crossed, which gave a more favourable idea of 
the state of engineering in Cambodia than in Siam. The road was also 
bordered with miserable bamboo huts raised on piles. ‘They arrived the 
same day at Pinhali, a village. of some size, situated on the right bank 
of the stream, many of the inhabitants of which are the descendants of 
Portuguese and Annamite refugees. It is the place of residence of a 
French bishop and three missionaries. Hence our traveller proceeded by 
boat, “the river of the lake,” or Me-sap, being about twelve hundred 
rards wide, and its banks tenanted by Thidmes, or Malays, supposed to 

the same as the ancient Tsiampois, in whom some of the missionaries 
trace evidences of a colony of Ishmaelites, or Idumeans. He arrived the 
same day at Penom-Peuh, the great bazaar of Cambodia, situated at the 
confluence of the two great streams—the Me-sap and the Me-kon—and 
containing about ten thousand inhabitants, almost al] Chinese, but with 
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a floating population of more than double that number, composed of 
Cambodians and Cochin-Chinese, living in their boats. There is the 
usual pagoda, with an extensive view of, on the one side, the Me-kon and 
its tributary, flowing like two long and wide ribands across an immense 
wooded plain ; on the other, another plain and thick forest, bounded on 
the north-west and south by small chains of mountains. The war in 
Cochin-China was the subject of all conversations at this place, and our 
traveller says that the reports of the Chinese and Annamites, who had 
seen the taking of the town of Saigon, were not flattering to the pride of 
a Frenchman. He had the pain of hearing his countrymen stigmatised 
as barbarians, and, describing the burning of the market and the conduct 
of the soldiery towards defenceless women, those whom Europeans are in 
the habit of treating as semi-savages, spoke of them, the said Europeans, 
as full-blown savages. 

These things do not appear in published reports and narratives. M. 
Mouhot lays the blame on the Spaniards. It is convenient to have allies ; 
they have no portion either of the “ glory” or the profits of war, but they 
serve admirably as scapegoats for reverses and barbarous practices. It 
may be observed that the country in which M. Mouhot was now travelling 
has since his time been carefully laid down by the French hydrographers. 
Witness the map attached to M. Pallu’s “ Histoire de "Expédition de 
Cochin-Chine,” in which Udong is written Oudon ; Penom-Peuh, Pnum- 
Peuh, or Nam-Van ; and the Me-kon is made to divide into two branches, 
the Han Giang and the Tien Giang, which constitute the main rivers of 
Cochin-China, although Saigon is situated upon another stream altogether. 
The French at Angiang, or Chandoc, on the one, and at Cai-Ving-Khin 
on the other, some fifty or sixty miles from Udong, can occupy Cambodia 
whenever it suits their purpose, or a pretext presents itself. Nor would 
the ultimate possession of Siam, with its cities of boats and “ Forests of 
Fire’”’—2.e. of jungle-fever—be worth disputing for, as the gulf lies on 
the other side of the Malayan peninsula, and is geographically connected 
with Cochin-China, although Cambodia is tributary to Siam. It is other- 
wise with regard to Birmah, which constitutes part of the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal. A canal across the peninsula would in such a case be of 
great international advantage, and the occupation of all Hindhu-China 
by Europeans would undoubtedly tend to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the people and to the progress of civilisation. Whether it would 
be any real advantage to the occupying parties, it is more difficult to 
say. M. Mouhot wisely did not even envy the Kings of Siam or Cam- 
bodia their crowns of fiery fever. 

Below Penom-Peuh is another floating town, an entrepOt for merchants, 
and there are three towns or villages on the right bank of the Han Giang 
—Taeh-hi, Chae-con-vi, and Chae-tan-tan—beyond which to Benghi, the 
frontier town of the French, a distance of some thirty miles, and the 
extreme limits of the tide, there is nought save jungle and inundated 
forests. On the Tien Giang are Saitsh-so, then the province of Bap- 
num to the west, with towns, villages, and lakes ; and lastly, another great 
bazaar like Penom-Peuh on the frontier, near Cai-ving-Khin. 

The great river Me-kon, “the mother of rivers,” as it is aptly called, 
reminded our traveller of the Me-nam north of Bangkok, but its aspect 


was less gay ; yet, he says, there was something very imposing in this. 


expanse of water running with the rapidity of a torrent. A few boats, 
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scarcely distinguishable, toiled along : the banks, generally about eighteen 
or twenty feet high, seemed almost deserted, and the forests were indis- 
tinctly discernible more than a mile beyond. In Siam the elegant foliage 
of the bamboos and palm-trees show out strikingly against the blue sky, 
while the songs of the birds charm the ear; here shoals of porpoises 
(Humboldt thought a great deal of first meeting fluviatile porpoises in the 
Amazon) sail along with their noses to the wind, frequently bounding out 
of the water; pelicans sport on the margins of the stream, and herons 
and storks fly silently from among the reeds. These were almost the sole 
objects of interest. 

Forty miles from Penom-Peuh was the great island of Ko-Sutin, the 
seat of a missionary of great worth, but a martyr to the climate. Twelve 
miles higher up, M. Mouhot left the river for Pemptielan, where he was 
kindly received by a gentle and polished Cambodian mandarin, Arrived 
at the confines of Cambodia at Pump-ka-Daye, and on the frontier of 
the savage Stidns, he could obtain no further assistance in travel, and 
his journey in that direction would probably have come to an end but 
for the timely aid of M. Guilloux, a missionary, with whose assistance 
he got to Brelum. 

M. Mouhot remained three months at this latter place, making excur- 
sions and studying the savage Stiéns. All this time he and the worthy, 
suffering, but noble and courageous missionary, lived almost as in a be- 
sieged place, every moment dreading some attack of the enemy, and 
keeping their guns constantly loaded. The forests around were infested 
with elephants, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, tigers, and wild boars; they came 
close to their quarters, and they could not move even a few steps into the 
woods without hearing them. Scorpions, centipedes, and, above all, ser- 
pents, were the enemies they most dreaded, and against which precautions 
were chiefly requisite; but the mosquitoes and the leeches, though 
Jess dangerous, were as usual the most troublesome and most inveterate 
plagues. 

The “savage Stiens,” who inhabit this still more savage region, are 
said to have probably the same origin as those who people the mountains 
and the table-land which separate the kingdoms of Siam and Cambodia 
from that of Annam. They form as many separate communities as there 
are villages, and seem to be a race distinct from all the people who surround 
them. M. Mouhot believes them to be the aborigines of the country. 
They are above the middle height, are well proportioned and robust ; 
their features are regular, and the thick eyebrows and beards of the men 
give them a grave appearance. The forehead is well developed, and an- 
nounces an intelligence much beyond that of the Annamites. They are 
called savage by the latter because they cannot be conquered, and because 
they are so strongly attached to their forests and mountains that to quit 
them seems almost like death, and those who are dragged away as slaves 
languish under captivity and try every method of escape. ‘True, they have 
neither priests nor temples, yet they recognise the existence of a supreme 
being, whom they call Bra. They also believe in demons, to whom they 
attribute sickness and other evils, and to whom they even make human 
sacrifices. On the other hand, they work admirably in iron and ivory, 
the women weave and dye, they cultivate rice, maize, tobacco, various 
kinds of vegetables and fruit-trees, such as bananas, mangoes, and oranges. 
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They are expert at hunting and fishing, being only baffled during the rainy 
season by the leeches, whose attacks at times nothing human can resist. 
When M. Mouhot went out into the woods, he was pulling them off at 
every moment, for they attack even from a distance, and yet he would 
return with his nether garments red as the trousers of a French soldier 
with blood. The Stiéns have domestic animals, as oxen, ‘pigs, fowls, and 
ducks, and among the Benams no village is without its elephants ; they 
are exempt from leprosy, socommon among the Chinese, are very cleanly, 
bathing in all weathers, often three times a day, and they are very hos- 

itable, and “a stranger is always certain of being well received and 
easted.” There is nothing savage in all this, but they have their super- 
stitions, which it is perilous to offend. For example, more than one 
visitor has paid for refusing a pipe by a knife thrust. It is also etiquette 
to eat the whole of the food set before you—a task which might at times 
prove to be a puzzler. In other respects their manners and customs greatly 
resemble those of the Chinese, and they are said to be “gentle and 
timid” by nature. Like the Laplanders, who always speak civilly of “ the 
old man in the fur coat,” the Stiéns address tigers and elephants with the 
greatest respect; they give them the title of “Grandfather,” or “ Lord,” 
fearing that they may be offended, and show resentment by attacking 
them. During the three months that M. Mouhot passed in Brelum and 
its environs, his two poor servants were almost constantly ill with fever, 
and it is a wonder how he himself escaped. The atmosphere was dread- 
fully damp and oppressive, and in the thickest wood, where the sun 
scarcely penetrates, it was like being in a stove. This would never do for 
European constitutions, and even the brave missionaries go to a slow but 
certain death. 

M. Mouhot left the country of the Stiéns on the 29th of November, 
at which time the country was drier and healthier. He returned by way 
of Penom-Peuh to the Me-sap, and then up that tributary to the Me- 
kon, to the great lake, and by it and its tributaries in the north-west to 
Battambong and Ongcor. There is a gap in the narrative here. We 
are not informed how this part of the journey was effected, nor how the 
great lake of Cambodia was navigated, but we are told that the entrance 
to it is grand and beautiful. The river (Me-sap, or “ Riviére du Lac” of 
Pallu’s map) becomes wider and wider, until at last it is four or five miles 
in breadth ; and then you enter the immense sheet of water called Tuli- 
sap, as large and full of motion asa sea. It is more than a hundred 
and twenty miles long, and must be at least four hundred in circumference. 
The shore is low, and thickly covered with trees, which are half submerged; 
and in the distance is visible an extensive range of mountains, whose 
highest peaks seem lost in the clouds. The waves glitter in the broad 
sunshine with a brilliancy which the eye can scarcely support; and, in 
many parts of the lake, nothing is visible around but water. In the centre 
is planted a tall mast, indicating the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Siam and Cambodia. 

It was in the territory of Battambong and Ongcor, or Nokhor, that M. 
Mouhot effected his most striking discoveries—those of the remains of 
the ancient capital of Cambodia; or, as the king correctly wrote the 
name, Kambuja; and it is manifest from thé extent and importance of 
the ruins, especially at and near Ongcor, that a dynasty which had 
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attained a remarkable amount of civilisation once reigned at the foot of 
the mountains north of the Great Lake. Tradition still speaks of an 
empire of Khmer, with an army of five or six million soldiers, to which 
twenty kings paid tribute. Ruins of such grandeur, remains of structures 
which must have been raised at such an immense cost of labour, still 
exist in the province of Ongcor, that M. Mouhot says, “One is filled 
with profound admiration, and cannot but ask what has become of this 
powerful race, so civilised, so enlightened, the authors of these gigantic 
works?” We must excuse the enthusiasm of the discoverer when he 
adds, “‘ One of these temples—a rival of that of Solomon, and erected by 
some ancient Michael Angelo—might take an honourable place beside 
our most beautiful buildings. It is grander than anything left to us by 
Greece or Rome, and presents a sad contrast to the state of barbarism in 
which the nation is now plunged.” 

It is remarkable that none of these prodigious works, of which the 
illustrations in M. Mouhot’s book convey a very good idea, were intended 
for habitations. These, probably more frailly built, have long ago dis- 
appeared; all were temples of Buddhism. The statues and bas-rehefs 
represent, however, entirely secular subjects. On a sort of esplanade is 
a statue, said to be that of a leprous king, one of the Maha-Nokhor- 
Khmer dynasty. It is not within the compass of our notice of M. 
Mouhot’s work to describe the remarkable ruins at length, but it is cer- 
tain that amid much that is Hindhu and Hindhu-Chinese in their style 
and architecture, there is also much that is decidedly European. The 
“pavilion” in the interior of the great temple of Ongcor Wat, with its 
portico—a colonnade of slim, graceful, Doric columns, and the colonnades 
and other details both at Ongcor Wat and Ongcor Thém, or “ The 
Great” —attest to the aid of foreign art. A circumstance worthy of 
remark is, that the name of Rome is familiar to nearly all the Cambo- 
dians ; they pronounce it Riima, and place it at the western end of the 
worid. They may, perhaps, mean Constantinople, always called Rim in 
Central Asia. The European architects who aided in the raising of these 
stupendous Hindhu-Chinese structures, although M. Mouhot would refer 
them to some two thousand years ago, can scarcely have been Macedo- 
nian or Roman, albeit there is an Egyptian character about many of 
them. It is more probable that they contain the record of a remote con- 
nexion of the Empire of the East, or of Byzantium with Hindhu-China, 
the details of which have not yet been brought to light. When the Por- 
tuguese first opened the navigation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas 
had been,seated for ages on the coast of Malabar. (Gibbon, chap. xlvii.) 
There is, it is to be observed, nothing Saracenic about these ruins. 
They are purely Hindhu- Chinese, modified by Roman—it may be 
Portuguese—art. At all events, it is not probable that they belong 
to so remote a period as M. Mouhot would assign to them. The square 
colonnades of what is called the central portico at Ongcor Wat belong to 
the worst style of the Low Empire. The combination of the lofty pagoda 
structures of Hindhu-China, with these vast colonnades and long terraces 
richly decorated, and sculptured peristyles, impart, however, to these ruins 
of Ongeor a character not to be met with, probably, in any other of the 
great structures, either of Hindhu-China or of Hindhustan Proper. 

The most interesting feature, probably, connected with the discovery of 
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this centre of an ancient civilisation, having communication with Europe, 
is that there is also met with here a region tempting by climate and 
fertility to the reopening of European associations. 

“‘ Nokhor,” says M. Mouhot, “has been the centre and capital of a 
wealthy, powerful, and civilised state, and in this assertion I do not fear 
contradiction from those who have any knowledge of its gigantic ruins. 
Now, for a country to be rich and powerful, a produce relatively great 
and an extended commerce must be presumed. Doubtless, Cambodia 
was formerly thus favoured, and would ™ so at the present day under a 
wise government, if Jabour and agriculture were encouraged instead of 
despised, if the ruling powers exercised a less absolute despotism, and, 
above all, if slavery were abolished—that miserable institution which is a 
bar to all progress, reduces man to the level of the brute, and prevents 
him from cultivating more than sufficient for his own actual wants. 

“ The greater part of the land is surprisingly fertile, and the rice of 
Battambong is superior to that of Cochin-China. The forests yield 
precious gums, gum-lac, gamboge, cardamoms, and many others, as well 
as some useful resins. They likewise produce most valuable timber, both 
for home use and for exportation, and dye-woods in great variety. The 
mines afford gold, iron, and copper. 

‘Fruits and vegetables of all kinds abound, and game is in great pro- 
fusion. Above all, the Great Lake is a source of wealth to the liste 
nation ; the fish in it are so incredibly abundant, that when the water is 
high they are actually crushed under the boats, and the play of the oars 
is frequently impeded by them. The quantities taken there every year by 
a number of enterprising Cochin-Chinese are literally miraculous. The 
river of Battambong is not less plentifully stocked, and I have seen a 
couple of thousand taken in one net. 

‘“‘ Neither must I omit to mention the various productions which form 
so important a part of the riches of a nation, me which might be here 
cultivated in the greatest perfection. I would especially instance cotton, 
coffee, indigo, tobacco, and the mulberry, and such spices as nutmegs, 
cloves, and ginger. Even now all these are grown to a certain limited 
extent, and are allowed to be of superior quality. Sufficient cotton is 
raised to supply all Cochin-China, and to allow of some being exported 
to China itself. From the little island of Ko-Sutin alone, leased to the 
planters by the King of Cambodia, the transport of the cotton produce 
employs a hundred vessels. What might not be accomplished if these 
were colonies belonging to a country such, for example, as England, 
aud were governed as are the dependencies of that great and generous 
nation?” 

Elsewhere, M. Mouhot remarks: “ The present state of Cambodia is 
deplorable, and its future menacing.* * sone a however, it was a 
powerful and populous country, as is testified by the splendid ruins which 
are to be met with in the provinces of Battambong and Ongcor, but at 
present the population is excessively reduced by the incessant wars carried 
on against neighbouring states. I do not think that the country now 
contains above a million of inhabitants, and according to the last census 





_* An insurrection has, since M. Mouhot’s time, raised the young prince, the 
king’s brother, to the throne. 
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the number of free men fit to carry arms is returned at thirty thousand, 
the slaves, as in Siam, not being liable to serve in the army any more than 
to pay taxes. Besides a number of Chinese, relatively great, there are 
many Malays, who have been settled in the country for centuries, and a 
floating population of Annamites, amounting to two or three thousand. 
As the calculations taken include only the males fit for active service, no 
exact figures can be furnished by the authorities. 

“ European conquest, abolition of slavery, wise and protecting laws, 
and experience, fidelity, and scrupulous rectitude in those who administer 
them, would alone effect the regeneration of the state. It lies near to 
Cochin-China, the subjection of which France is now aiming at, and in 
which she will doubtless succeed: under her sway it will become a land 
of plenty. 1 wish her to possess this land, which would add a magnificent 
jewel to her crown ; but it is also my earnest desire that she may make a 
em choice of governors, and that the name of France, my dear and 

utiful country, may be loved, respected, and honoured in the extreme 
East, as it should be everywhere. 

“The chief productions of Cambodia are tobacco, pepper, ginger, 
sugar, gamboge, coffee, silk, and cotton. The latter important article of 
commerce thrives here admirably; and as, according to report, America 
is menaced with civil war, it is a question whether we can henceforth cal- 
culate on that country for the supply it has hitherto furnished. If that 
supply were even partially to fail, and thousands of workmen to be in 
consequence thrown out of employment, what a vast field might be opened 
on the banks of the Me-kon and of Tili-sap for European activity, in- 
dustry, and capital ! 

“ England, that great nation for colonies, could soon make of Lower 
Cochin-China and Cambodia a vast cotton plantation; and there is no 
doubt that, if she set about it in earnest, with her Australian, East and 
West Indian, and New Zealand possessions, she might soon secure to her- 
self the monopoly, which America now has, of this precious article: we 
should in that case be compelled to buy of her. Why should we not be 
our own purveyors? The island of Ko-Sutin alone, in which the lands 
belonging to the crown are let to cotton-planters in lots, for one pound 
per lot, may be adduced, in order to give an idea of the profits realised 
by the cultivation of this plant. Each lot affords an income of more than 
twelve hundred francs. 

“The forests situated on the higher grounds abound with justly- 
celebrated timber, as also trees yielding resins and gums, much esteemed 
in commerce, likewise the eagle-wood, and several species of dye-woods. 
_ “The mountains contain gold, argentiferous lead, zinc, copper, and 
iron, the last two in some abundance. One is astonished to find these 
fertile lands furnish so little for exportation; but the sovereigns and man- 
darins enrich themselves by spoliation and extortion, and every abuse 
which can ruin a country and retard its progress. If these dominions 
were ruled wisely, caréfully, with probity, and with a regard to the 
interests of the working classes, the whole aspect of affairs would be 

% The taxes now weigh solely on the cultivator and producer : the more 
he raises, the more he has to pay ; disposed, therefore, to indolence by the 
influence of the climate, he has little inducement to combat this vice. The 
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beautiful cardamom of Plrsat, much sought after by the Chinese, who 
pay very highly for it, is entirely monopolised by the king and his 
ministers ; and it is nearly the same with every valuable product.” 

After a sojourn of three weeks within the walls of Ongcor Wat, M. 
Mouhot returned to Battambong, whence he proceeded across the country 
to Bangkok. Part of the road lay over an immense plain, almost a 
desert, and our traveller suffered much from heat, from mosquitoes, and 
from want of water. On the 4th of April he regained the capital, after 
fifteen months’ absence. “During the greater part of this time,” he 
says, “I had never known the comfort of sleeping in a bed ; and through- 
out my wanderings my only food had been rice or dried fish, and I had not 
once tasted good water. I was astonished at having preserved my health 
so well, particularly in the forests, where, often wet to the skin, and with- 
out a change of clothes, I have had to pass whole nights by a fire at the 
foot of the trees ; yet 1 have not had a single attack of fever, and been 
always happy and in good spirits, especially when lucky enough to light 
upon some novelty.” 

Elsewhere he says, with that touching simplicity which reminds one of 
Mungo Park: ‘ Nature has her lovers, and those alone who have tasted 
them know the joys she gives. I candidly confess that I have never been 
more happy than when amid this grand and beautiful tropical scenery, in 
the profound solitude of these dense forests, the stillness only broken by 
the song of birds and the cries of wild animals ; and even if destined here 
to meet my death, I would not change my lot for all the joys and pleasures 
of the civilised world.” 

The rainy season having commenced, M. Mouhot had to delay his in- 
tended journey to Laos, and he went, therefore, to spend the interval at 
Pechaburi, on the Malayan peninsula, where the King of Siam has a 
palace built on the summit of a hill. On the low ground were forests, 
palm-trees, and rice-fields, the whole rich and varied in colour. Behind 
were a range of mountains inhabited by independent Kariens, and amid 
which he visited some curious grottos. But it was always raining, and 
his incessant persecutors—the mosquitoes—covered his body, face, and 
hands with blisters. ‘ At times,” he says, “I howl with pain and ex- 
asperation.”” Truly it would be better to have to do now and then with 
a wild beast of the forest, than to be incessantly exposed to a torment to 
which there is no relief. 

After a sojourn of four months at Pechaburi, our traveller returned to 
Bangkok to prepare for his journey in Laos. Here he learnt that the 
steamer Sir James Brooke, in which he had sent off all his collections 
made up to this time at so great a risk, had foundered off Singapore. 
This was indeed a sad disaster, and well calculated to damp his ardour 
in a further undertaking. A start was, however, effected up the Me- 
nam, accompanied by his faithful Phrai, Deng, a Chinese cook, and four 
Laotian rowers, not to mention little Tiny, who had survived snakes and 
wild beasts as well as climate. The banks of the river were covered with 
splendid crops, the periodical inundations rendering them as fertile as 
those of the Nile. He soon reached the mountains of Phrabat, and re- 
joiced in their pure, clear atmosphere, the weather being pleasant, and a 
fresh wind blowing. Higher up the river the climate was not, however, 
found to be so propitious, and at Khae Khoe he records: “ The air is 
March—vou. cxxXitl. NO. DXXXI. T 
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damp, unwholesome, and dreadfully heavy; one’s head burns, while one’s 
body is at one time covered with perspiration, and at another a cold 
shivering comes on.” On his way hither he had mdeed experienced a 
more severe headache than any he had had since he entered the country 
(his two men also suffered from occasional attacks of intermittent fever), 
and often complained of cold in his stomach. “ Indeed,” he adds, “death 
lays so many snares for us here, that he who escapes may think himself 
lucky.” The Laotians attributed all sickness to demons taking possession 
of the body. Every day he went out on collecting expeditions. On one oc- 
casion he rejoined his servants, who were laying asleep at the foot of a 
tree, just as a large leopard was about to pounce on one of them. Luckily 
a first shot took effect in the shoulder, and a second in the heart, and the 
animal fell dead almost instantantously. 

Arrived at Chiapume (February 28, 1861), the governor told him that 
if he wanted oxen or elephants there were plenty in the forest, so he had 
fain retrace his steps all the way back to Bangkok, where, by dint of pre- 
sents, he obtained more stringent letters. Thus provided, he was enabied 
to effect his passage through the terrible Dong Phya Phai, “ forest of the 
king of fire,” for a second time, “ with no spell to terrify the demons which 
inhabit it, neither tigers’ teeth nor stunted stag-horn, nothing but his faith 
in and love for God.” The profound stillness of this vast forest, and its 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, are indescribable. Our traveller passed ten 
successive nights in this deleterious forest, in which his Chinese com- 
panions never partook of a meal without their usual religious ceremonies 
and offerings to their ancestors, so fearful were they of sickness overtaking 
them. In the rainy season, with the feet in the mud, the body in a 
profuse perspiration, and breathing a foetid atmosphere, hot as a stove and 
reeking with putrid miasma, many of the Laotians themselves sink and 
die in their attempts to cross the forest. As it was, two Chinese in the 
caravan arrived at Korat in a frightful state of fever, and M. Mouhot’s 
servants were both invalided. Many of the oxen also died from fatigue 
and exhaustion. Once out of this dreaded covert, they entered a district 
of brushwood and tall grass swarming with deer, and, ascending some 
hills, the air became fresher and purer. They also passed now several 
considerable villages, in one of which six hundred oxen were kept belong- 
ing to the king. The Chinese quarter of Korat, the capital of the pro- 
vince, contained sixty or seventy houses, built with bricks dried in the sun, 
and surrounded by palisades nine feet high, and as strong as those of a 
rampart, denoting an insecure country. Korat is indeed a nest of robbers 
and assassins, the resort of all the scum of the Laotian and Siamese races. 
Beyond the Chinese quarter, which is the bazaar, is the town properly so 
called, enclosed by a wall of ferruginous stone, with five or six thousand 
inhabitants, the residence of the governor, several pagodas, and a caravan- 
serai. ‘The entire province of Korat comprises over eleven towns and 
many villages, some of the towns containing fifty or sixty thousand in- 
habitants. This little state is merely tributary to Siam, and there are in 
it a of the old dynasty of Ongcor, or of Khmordém 

M. Mouhot obtained elephants here, two for himself and servants, and 
two others for his baggage, for his journey into Laos, in his progress 
into which no existing maps were of any further use. The Chinese gave 
him the following sound practical advice as to his future mode of proceed- 
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ing: ‘ Buy a tam-tam, and, wherever you halt, sound it, They will say, 
‘Here is an officer of the king;’ robbers will keep aloof, and the au- 
thorities will respect you. If this does not answer, the only plan to get 
rid of all the difficulties which the Laotian officials will be sure to throw 
in your way, is to have a good stick, the longer the better. Try it on 
the back of any mandarin who makes the least resistance, and will not do 
what you wish,” 

M. Mouhot got on, however, without tam-tam or cane, but he was 
unluckily caught by the rain in a forest at the outset, and detained there 
five days in wet clothes. Poor Phrai was seized with a dreadful fever, 
and our traveller himself felt very ill, It is much to be regretted that he 
should have attempted to penetrate these unexplored regions at such a 
time of the year. A country of mountains and woods, the people were 
poor and rude, and elephants were the only means of transport. Every 
village possessed some, several as many as fifty ora hundred. The in- 
habitants were divided into two classes: ‘ white-bellied Laotians,” or 
Laos Proper; and “ black-bellied savages,” or Lao-Zuene, so called from 
the manner in which they tattoo themselves. 

Most of the villages were situated about a day’s journey from one 
another, but frequently our traveller had to travel for three or four days 
without seeing a single habitation, and had no alternative but to sleep in 
the jungle. ‘This might be pleasant in the dry season, but during the 
rains, M. Mouhot says, nothing can give an idea of the sufferings of 
travellers at night, under a miserable shelter of leaves hastily spread over 
a rough framework of branches, assaulted by myriads of mosquitoes at- 
tracted by the light of the fires and torches, by legions of ox-flies, which, 
after sunset, attack human beings as well as elephants, and by fleas so 
minute as to be almost invisible, which assemble about you in swarms, and 
whose bites are excessively painful, and raise enormous blisters. To these 
enemies add the leeches, which, after the least rain, come out of the 
ground, scent a man twenty feet off, and hasten to suck his blood with 
wonderful avidity. 

M. Mouhot had left Bangkok on the 12th of April, and on the 16th 
of May he reached Leuye, the chief town of a district belonging to two 
provinces, Petchabrine and Lorne. It was situated in a narrow valley, 
like all the towns and villages since leaving Chaiapume. This is the dis- 
trict of Siam richest in minerals ; one of its mountains contains immense 
beds of magnetic iron of a remarkably good quality. Others hp anti- 
mony, argentiferous copper, and tin, ‘The iron only is worked, and this 
population, half agriculturists, half artisans, furnish spades and cutlasses 
to all the surrounding provinces. The people of the mountains were 
throughout terribly affected with goitre. 

On the 24th of June he arrived at Paklaie, described as a charming 
place, with elegant and spacious houses, situated on the Me-kon. This 
river has been described as a mere brook in the mountains of Laos, but 
it was larger here than the Me-nam at Bangkok, with the impetuosity 
of a torrent. No doubt it was the season of flood. Ninety miles farther 
north he came to Thadua, passing for eight days through the same style 
of country, changing one valley for another, and crossing mountains 
which became more and more elevated, but every evening reaching a 
hamlet or village with either a caravanserai or a pagoda. If one of 
T2 
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the elephants, M. Mouhot remarked, fell, in journeying, into a ravine, 
immediately the whole troop would, regardless of their riders or burdens, 
jump down after him to draw him out. There is something difficult to 
fathom in the intelligence and affections of these docile and wonderful 
animals. The Me-kon still continued to be over a thousand yards in 
width, everywhere careering through lofty mountains, clad with the 
richest and thickest verdure. ‘There was,” says M. Mouhot, “almost 
an excess of grandeur.” 

On the 25th of July he reached Liiang Prabang, the capital of Laos, 
and the last point of his travels. He describes it as being a delightful 
little town, covering a mile of ground, and containing a population of some 
seven or eight thousand. The situation was also extremely pleasant, in 
a kind of circular valley nine miles in diameter. M. Mouhot was at 
once presented to the princes who govern this little state, and who bear 
the title of kings. The inhabitants appeared to him to be more indus- 
trious than the Siamese, and to possessa much more adventurous and 
mercantile spirit. They were also more intelligent than either Siamese 
or Cambodians, but neither so curious nor so hospitable. Chinese, 
Birmans, and Indians traffic here, but the missionaries have not pene- 
trated the country like the Annamites ; they dread the jungle-fever. 

M. Mouhot made several excursions hence, and collected many geo- 
graphical memoranda. The last dates in his journal were simple, but 
most affecting : 

“ October 19.—Attacked by fever.” 

‘* October 29.—Have pity on me, oh my God 

These words, written with a trembling and uncertain hand, were the 
last. His faithful Phrai asked him several times if he did not wish to 
write anything to his family, but his invariable answer was, “ Wait, 
wait; are you afraid?” The intrepid traveller never for one moment 
thought that death was near ; he had been spared so far, and he doubtless 
thought that he should recover, or he might have made an effort to write 
again. He died November 10, 1861, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
having been previously insensible for three days, before which time, how- 
ever, he had complained of great pains in his head. All the words 
which he uttered during the delirium of the last three days were in 
English, and were incomprehensible to his servants. He was buried in 
the European fashion, in the presence of his two servants, who never left 
him. It is the custom of the country to hang up the dead bodies to the 
trees, and there leave them. Lijiang Prabang, where M. Mouhot 
perished, was only some sixty miles from the frontier of China, so that 
he had succeeded in traversing nearly the whole length of central Laos. 
It was his intention, had he been spared, to have descended the Me-kon 
to Cochin-China with his collections. It is probable that there would 
not be more than the average dangers and difficulties in passing from 
the same place to Birmah, and taking ship at Rangiin. 
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THE MILITARY HERO. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O War! what is it that invests thy brow 

With captivating glory? Through all years, 
Why has youth panted at thy feet to bow, 

And felt a joy in danger, mocking fears ? 
Loud swells thy rolling music, and his eye 
Burns with new flame; he sees thy banner fly, 
And to be called a hero he will brave 
The chance of suffering, peril, and the grave. 


Say, what are laurels? sighed-for, dazzling prize, 
Worthless, yet precious; man would fain appear 

Daring and valiant in his fellows’ eyes, 
Laurels to base, as noble spirits, dear : 

They crowned Miltiades with solemn glory, 

They sat on Timur’s brow all dark and gory, 

They wove for Cesar everlasting fame, 

And on Napoleon’s forehead turned to flame. 


What now remains of ancient fields of strife, 

Great, famous in their day, where heroes fought, 
And man won honour as he took man’s life ? 

Ask the weird, passing winds—they answer nought ; 
Ask the wild flowers that bloom upon their graves, 
Ask Canne’s plain, and Tiber’s winding waves ; 
Nature forgets them, fear hath ceased to bow, 

Their agony and glory nothing now. 


Thou mighty shaker of the moral world, 
And changer of the destinies of man! 

Let thy proud standard joyous be unfurled, 
Let greedy Havoc stalk along the van, 

And feed the wolf. and eagle—rise, Oh, rise! 

Alluring honour flashing in thine eyes ; 

Thou eldest born of Passion! mount thy car, 

By Furies drawn, Oh, hydra-headed War! 


Ambition still will follow thee, and pride 

Behold but glory in thy ghastly mien ; 
Pomp and excitement still thy horrors hide, 

And throw a magic o’er each bloody scene : 
What are bereavements, widows’, orphans’ sighs ? 
For victory won, men’s thanks to Heaven arise ; 
To heal a feud, when words might healers be, 

We sweep doomed thousands to eternity. 


And yet to keep our own, defend the right, 
Not on mad conquest bent, when gleams the sword, 
Warfare is justice ; holy is the fight ; 
God doth approval, and his smile accord : 
A nation arming to repel a wrong, 
Or burst a tyrant’s fetters galling long— 
Then battle wears a front unstained, sublime, 
War to the death is virtue, not a crime. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


ParRT THE SEVENTH. 


I. 


MADELEINE. 


Mapecerne Srvart, thus forsaken by both her parents, had been left 
in Paris ; but her father had taken care to provide for her disposal, in the 
manner that he thought would best contribute to her future happiness and 
respectability. He had written to his daughter Agnes, imploring her, 
notwithstanding the negligence with which she had been treated by her 
mother and himself, to receive into her family her now deserted sister. 

Report spoke highly both of Mr. and Mrs. Percival, and Colone! Stuart 
felt satisfied that with them his darling Madeleine would at least be 
secure from those snares and temptations that must inevitably have 
awaited her, if left unprotected by Ais death, she should rejoin her weak 
and erring mother. It was strange too that, sceptic as he was in religion, 
Colonel Stuart should have chosen for the temporary guardian of his child 
a man who belonged to the Church itself. It was a proof he felt the in- 
ward conviction that ¢iat honour which he so prized was rendered doubly 
trustworthy when strengthened by habitual piety. 

It is a glorious tribute to the Christian faith, that even avowed infidels 
—those who doubt and who scorn—are, as it were, irresistibly led to put 
confidence in its unfeigned and unwavering disciples. 

A French abbé, who, like many other French emigrants, had long re- 
sided in Britain, was the person fixed upon by Colonel Stuart to take 
charge of Madeleine, and to escort her to England. Nor did the good 
abbé, who had known Mrs. Stuart when she was a child in Edinburgh, 
refuse his friendly services to her deserted daughter. 

Madeleine’s grief for the loss of her father, and the separation from 
her mother, was at first extreme; but though violent while it lasted, it 
did not last very long. She was at that giddy age when the present and 
the future engross the thoughts too amply to leave much space for the 
past. There was the pleasure of novelty in perspective, then there was 
the excitement of preparation—of travelling. But it was very sad to bid 
adieu to all her gay friends, to fly from all the fétes at which she had 
already begun to assist—the masked balls where she had so triumphantly 
personified Cupidons, elfin pages, and fairy queens. 

Poor Madeleine laughed and cried by turns; was scolded by the 
fidgety old abbé, pouted at him, and was flattered again into good 
humour. The abbe found her rather an awkward charge. She was too 
much of a woman to be played with as a child, too much of a child to be 
conversed with as a woman. A young man, or an old man who was not 
an abbé, might have passed his time pleasantly enough in studying her 
beautiful face, but our old abbé was too rigidly governed by his vows to 
permit himself such an occupation ; in fact, he eared little for such light 
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studies, and would rather have pored over the pages of some old, worm- 
eaten, black-letter manuscript which he had found in the vault of a 
ruined chapel, than have perused the finest features in the world. 

At length the travellers reached London, and Madeleine was taken b 
her staid companion to St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the British 
Museum, and similar sober, rational places of resort. But she had no 
taste for antiquities or monuments, minerals, or natural curiosities of any 
kind; and she no longer wondered at her mother’s often-repeated de- 
claration, that London was the stupidest place in the world, except, per- 
haps, Edinburgh. 

In London, then, there was neither business to detain the abbé, nor 
amusement to detain his juvenile charge, and they soon left it for Wood- 
bury. 

At Woodbury Madeleine was received with every mark of kindness 
and affection, and her priestly escort with great cordiality. That worthy 
man seemed interested in Mrs. Percival, who, he declared, bore a strong 
resemblance to her charming grandmother, the Viscountess de St. Quentin, 
whio was, in his earlier days, a much valued friend of his. She was also, 
he thought, very like her father, poor Colonel Stuart, who had been an 
extremely handsome man. 

The old abbé seemed to find himself very comfortable at Woodbury, 
and was therefore in no violent haste to leave it. He fully appreciated 
Mrs. Winslow’s good dinners, and the late Mr. Montague’s excellent 
library ; and he enjoyed a game of chess in the evening with Agnes, and 
at the same time the glass of eau sucrée, and the splendid bunch of hot- 
house grapes that were always placed near him when he sat down to 
play. 

But he had to go at last, and, before taking his departure, he said to 
Alfred Percival in confidence : 

“Your wife is much superior to that silly child her sister. That girl 
has too much of her mother in her. You must keep a tight rein over 
her, for I perceive Mrs. Percival is too gentle to keep that wilful, spoiled 
little creature in order. I commit her, therefore, to your guardianship.” 

And Alfred accepted the trust with a very solemn sanctimonious air. 

Madeleine’s extreme beauty could not fail to please such a man as 
Alfred Percival ; and to Agnes, formed as she was for all the kindlier 
feelings of human nature, the very name of sister carried a charm in it. 
If, since her union with Alfred Percival, there had ever been a want in 
her heart, it was now filled up. With her husband, whom she adored ; 
“her children, to whom she was equally devoted—another little girl had 
been added to their family soon after Mr. Montague’s death—and her 
gay young sister to be her hourly companion, Agnes had nothing more 
now left to wish for, except the absence of O’Flynn, the only being on 
earth to whom she felt the semblance of dislike. 

But O’Flynn seemed to be more than ever a fixture at Woodbury. 
Coarse and vulgar as he was himself in mind and person, he was not 
wanting in a perception of the beautiful : and his admiration, though not 
transferred from Mrs. Percival, was now shared by her attractive sister, 
who, from the giddiness of her disposition, was more willing to encourage 
it. O’Flynn’s broad, coarse flattery disgusted Agues, but amused Made- 
leine, who seemed more tolerant of his society than pleased her sister, or 
even her brother-in-law. 
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One of Madeleine’s favourite amusements was looking over her stock of 
ornaments, and one day, when she had taken them all out of the little 
casket in which they were kept, which in itself was an elegant bijou, she 
asked her sister to come and see them. Agnes’s attention was first 
caught by a very pretty coral négligée, with coral bracelets and a coral 
bandeau for the hair. 

“ How very pretty!” she exclaimed. “ And who gave you these?” 

“ Papa,” said the girl. “I was going to be a sea-nymph at a grand 
fancy ball, and papa’s friend, the duchess, said I should wear either 
pearls or coral. Mamma would not lend me her pearls, so papa bought 
this coral for me, and I wore that bandeau with a wreath of seaweed in 
my hair.” 

* How beautiful !—how tasteful!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival, gazing 
with admiration on her young sister’s animated face. 

** Mamma’s cousin, Octavie, gave me that ruby cross,” said the girl. 

“ And this charming bracelet, gold studded with emeralds—who gave 
this to you, Madeleine ?” . 

“Lord Darlington,” she answered, with a slight amount of hesi- 
tation. 

“Lord Darlington! How could you possibly accept any gift from 
' him? How can you now retain among your valuables any present from 
the infamous person who murdered our poor father, and brought ruin and 
disgrace on our unfortunate mother? That man must be a monster, my 
dear sister !”’ 

“Not at all, Agnes—he is a very pleasant man. But I am very 
angry at him for fighting poor dear papa, and killing him. - It was all 
mamma’s fault. When first we knew Lord Darlington he paid a great 
deal of attention to me, and papa thought he would make un bon parti 
for me ; but mamma told me I was a mere child, and that the English 
lord had no idea at all of marrying me. She was uot pleased at his 
giving me this bracelet, ithongh she had promised me herself, at her 
death, all the diamonds that came to her from her own family, and you 
can have no idea, sister, how splendid some of them are.” 

It never occurred to the vain and selfish girl that her elder sister had 
as much right to the family diamonds as she had, or that their mother’s 
utter forgetfulness of her eldest child might be a source of pain to her. 

Agnes did not feel the slightest envy of her younger sister, but she did 
feel her mother’s total disregard of herself, though she made no remark 
to Madeleine. 

“It was a great pity mamma was not satisfied with having the rich 
Russian prince for her cavalier servente; there was no need for her 
having the English lord too in her train,’”’ continued Madeleine; “and 
if it had not been for mamma's folly about that necklace, papa would not 
have found anything out, and then he would not have been shot.” 

“What necklace?” asked Agnes, in great surprise. 

“Why, Lord Darlington presented mamma with a magnificent neck- 
lace to which she had taken a great fancy, and mamma insisted on 
wearing it at a ball to which she knew papa was going with the duchess. 
I was in her room when she was dressing, and Isoline, her femme de 
chambre, entreated her not to put on that necklace; she said papa would 
be sure to remark it, and to ask where she got it, and there would be 
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mischief. I remember mamma laughed, and replied, that if papa asked 
any questions about the necklace, she would tell him her cousin Octavie 
had lent it to her. Octavie, you know, is the widow of a very rich 
préfet in the south of France. She had come to Paris to amuse herself, 
but it was too soon after the préfet’s death for her to go to balls; un- 
luckily, papa went straight to the jeweller’s and asked who had bought 
the necklace, and when they told him he was in an awful rage. There 
was a terrible scene; mamma could not get off with the story about 
Octavie’s lending her the necklace, and you know how it all ended.” 

Agnes stood aghast at her sister’s communications. She felt as if she 
could hardly breathe, so overcome was she by this tale of folly, deceit, 
and guilt. And her own mother was the heroine of it! And the young 
creature before her, who was just entering on life, was already initiated 
into all this ill glossed over vice, and had been brought up amidst levity, 
if not worse, and falsehood! She looked with pity and dismay on the 
fair girl, who, without one sigh over the wreck of the past, one symptom 
of mortification or distress at the disgrace and misfortunes which had 
been so cruelly brought upon her sister and herself, was bending smilingly 
over the table on which her ornaments were spread, and occupying her- 
self by rubbing with the corner of her fine cambric pocket-handkerchief 
the gold setting of one, holding up to the glancing rays of the sun the 
gems in another of her treasured jewellery. 

The thoughts of Agnes reverted rapidly to her own early days, and in 
her inmost mind she exclaimed : 

. “Thank Heaven! though my childhood was spent amidst gloom and 
privations, I was brought up in the fear of God, and not familiarised with 
such iniquities as this poor young creature has been !” 

“‘ My dear child,” she said, taking Madeleine’s hand affectionately in 
hers, “ you and I must try to forget these terrible things, except as 
_ warnings for ourselves. We must hope and pray to be enabled to resist 
any temptations which may be permitted to assail us; we must humbly 
hope that God, in his merey, has pardoned our poor father, and that our 
erring mother may be led to a sense of her sins, and to that repentance 
which may obtain her absolution for them.” 

Madeleine stood as much aghast at this harangue, short though it was, 
as Agnes had done at the record of the doings in Paris. She really did 
not understand a single word Mrs. Percival had said, except the word 
“absolution.” Fixing on it, she replied : 

“No doubt, sister, the good abbé will have masses said for the repose 
of poor papa’s soul; and if mamma chooses to go to confession, she will 
get absolution. Que voulez-vous?” she added, shrugging her pretty 
shoulders, and with a beaming smile, like that of innocent infancy. 


II. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Acnes and Madeleine were very different in mind, manners, and ap- 
pearance, though strangers would have said that there was & family like- 
ness, which likeness was particularly observable in their voices, both clear 
and musical. 
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Agnes was the taller of the two, and had the dignified bearing so re- 
markable in her father’s family, without, however, their hauteur. She 
had their intensity of feeling, without their fire and impetuosity. There 
was a holy calm in her deep blue eyes, a repose that was almost sadness 
in her smile, and her high forehead, on which her dark hair was simply 
braided, betokened contemplation, though ou it had not been traced the 
lines of untimely care. She “walked” 


——in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


Andon that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, so eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ! 


Pure and guileless herself, she never suspected the existence of vice in 
others; and when the knowledge of it was forced on her belief, she con- 
demned with so much gentleness, that those who were strangers to her 
own excellence of character might have been led into the supposition that 
her charity arose from laxity of principle. She was generally cheerful, 
but seldom gay in her conversation. Of music and poetry she was pas- 
sionately fond, and in them she preferred the solemn, the sublime, and the 
melancholy, to what was light and lively. The tones of a fine organ 
would waft her thoughts from this passing scene to that unrevealed 
eternity, which is shrouded in a veil of impenetrable mystery from the 
gaze of man. Nor was the subject of a future state terrible to her. 
Death, with all its gloomy rites, from which so many of the children of 
mortality turn with shuddering and affright, was not to her a loathsome 
or painful idea. She did not wish to die—how could she, happy as she 
was, when even the wretched cling to life? 

But the very awe that the contemplation of death inspired was pleasing 
to her; she liked to wander among tombs, to let her fancy raise their 
- tenants around her, and to dream that in the whispering breeze she 
veard the low voices of the mouldering dead. She had not a weak mind, 
and, therefore, she had successfully struggled against the fetters of super- 
stition, which her early communings with her venerable relative, Mrs. 
Stuart of Glen Alpine, had nearly cast around her. But though not 
yielding credit to them, she delighted in superstitious tales ; Walter Scott’s 
immortal works, Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, and stories of ghosts and 
seers, were more welcome to her than gayer fictions. 

There was much of romance in her disposition, but it was sobered down 
by her quiet good sense, and perhaps blunted by the happy smoothness 
of her life. Such was Agnes at three-and-twenty, when her sister became 
an inmate of her house. 

Madeleine, as before mentioned, had a family likeness to her, yet she 
was very different. Madeleine was not so tall, nor was her form so fully 
developed as that of Agues. She was a light and airy creature, fresh as 
an opening rosebud—bright as sunbeams on a sparkling rill, playful as 
the bounding fawn; she seemed a being whom sorrow and suffering dared 
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not approach. If the more serene and pensive Agnes might have been 
likened to 
—the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

Madeleine was like the first rosy hour of morn, when the skylark wings 
its musical flight on high, and the grass is yet heavy with the glittering 
dew. She had none of the sweetness of simplicity; but there was a 
degree of naiveté about her that was extremely fascinating. There was 
in her manner a spirit of coquetry, or something very like it, but it would 
have been puzzling to have determined whether this arose from her 
genuine disposition and mere girlish vivacity, or whether it was the 
effect of early practice in the jeu de socvété—whether it was artlessness, or 
the perfection of art. 

Thoughtless she was in the extreme, the mere creature of impulse ; but 
though passionate, headstrong, and self-willed, easily influenced, easily 
led, and, unhappily, more easily led to evil than to good, Madeleine was 
formed to be a tyrant, or a slave. Hitherto she had never known contra- 
diction, and if her least caprice were thwarted, she would stamp her little 
foot and pout her pretty lip like an over-indulged child. Like a child, 
too, she would soon forget her ill humour, and her face again radiant 
with smiles, she would be speedily engaged in the pursuit of some new 
fancy. 

Her features were less perfect than those of Agnes, but there was 
something bewitching in their very inclination to irregularity. She had 
- eyes of the brightest hazel, and her light-brown hair waved in clustering 
ringlets round her slender throat, and over a brow as fair, though not so 
lofty, as her sister’s. 

“ She is a Houri, quite a Houri, this little sister of yours, Agnes,”’ said 
Alfred to Mrs. Percival one day. ‘ We must have her picture taken in 
that character.” 

“No, not as a Houri,” replied Agnes, gravely ; “‘not as the impure 
inhabitant of a Mahomedan paradise.” 

“Why, then, we must have her represented as a peri—an ethereal 
though not a perfect being. She is too heavenly a creature for a mere 
woman, yet not faultless enough for an angel of light.” 

“She is faulty indeed, in some respects, poor thing,” said Agnes, with 
a thoughtful air, “and yet her faults are hardly to be charged to her own 
account.” 

“ Not entirely, certainly. There is a great deal of levity in her dis- 
position, but that might have been eradicated under proper eare. With 
her mother’s tuition and example, it is only a wonder that she does not 
utterly disregard the rules of virtue.” 

“Spare my mother, dear Alfred; on this subject alone I would not 
wish to hear you speak without reserve.” 

“Why should you wish her spared, Agnes? She has never acted a 
mother’s part by you, and if parents are unnatural to their ehildren, their 
claims on these children cease. But to return to Madeleine; you do not 
think that there is any—any—what shall I say? Anything going on 
between her and O’Flynn? The fellow, I perceive, presumes to thrust 
his attentions on her. Surely, surely she would not waste a thought on 
him! Does she speak of him to you ?” 
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“ Sometimes—frequently, indeed; but she laughs at him. Yet I do 
not like their being so much together. Madeleine is so young and giddy, 
that she might become the victim of this artful, and I cannot help think- 
ing, bad man. It would be a shocking marriage for her to make !” 

“ Marriage !” exclaimed Alfred, turning absolutely crimson. “ O’Flynn 
dare to think of marrying her! My—your sister, that beautiful creature. 
What profanation!” 

“ He has presumption enough for anything,” said Agnes, who at 
that moment reverted in thought to his attempts at familiarity with her- 
self. 

“‘ But has he ventured to hint at such a possibility ? Does she tolerate 
the idea ?’’ eagerly demanded Mr. Percival. 

“ She has hinted at it, if he has not; but it was only in ridicule. I 
trust she will never so throw herself away.” 

“This must be put a stop to. O’Flynn shall not succeed. What! 
Madeleine be his! No, no—no, no!” repeated Alfred, with increasing 
energy, “rather let him be got rid of at any cost.” 

Agnes thanked her husband fervently for the warm interest he took in 
her sister; it was a proof, she added, if proof had been wanting, of his 
affection for herself. And Alfred received her thanks with the air of one 
who felt that they were due, while he assured her that Madeleine should 
ever be to him an object of solicitude and warm regard. 

From this time forward there was evidently a coolness between the 
hitherto sworn friends. They seemed to be watching each other nar- 
rowly, and it was only strange that Alfred, who had never appeared to 
observe O’Flynn’s unwelcome attentions to his wife, should be so clear- 
sighted and so displeased when he selected her sister for their object. 

Meanwhile, Madeleine went on flirting with O’Flynn, whose vulgar 
forwardness did not seem to annoy her at all; in fact, Madeleine, as it 
were, instinctively commenced a flirtation with every man, young or old, 
who came in her way, except the old abbé, whom she had found in that 
respect unmanageable, and who, to her joy, had left Woodbury, for 
during the latter part of his stay there he had taken to lecturing her 
upon propriety, and prudence, and self-control, good qualities upon which 
she set no value, and which she classed under the one head of bétise. 

Alfred was so vexed at O’Flynn’s flirtation with Madeieine, that he at 
length spoke to him about it. 

“ Mrs. Percival is much annoyed,” he said, “at the sort of attention 
you are paying her sister. She does not like all this flirting and joking, 
and does not approve of your paying the young lady so many compli- 
ments. Miss Stuart is very young, and my wife does not wish any 
‘foolish ideas,’ as she calls them, put into her head.” 

“ Humph !” cried O’Flynn, with one of his satanic grins, “‘ the foolish 
ideas’ have been put there long ago. Miss is a very precocious damsel, 
depend on it. She knows what’s what.” 

“Look here, O'Flynn, my wife is extremely particular about her sister. 
She wishes her to live very quietly here at present ; next year Mrs. Per- 
cival proposes to take a house in town for the season, and introduce her 
sister into society. You had better be a little more circumspect, and not 
so free-and-easy with Miss Stuart as you are.” 

O'Flynn was silent for a moment, deliberating in his own mind whether 
Mrs. Percival was jealous of his attention to her sister. He settled it to 
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his own satisfaction that she must be so, and he replied with a conceited 
laugh : 

«So Mrs. Percival is vexed at my attention to Madeleine! I admire 
both the ladies, but Mrs. Percival is rather too cold, too much like a 
statue. I like flesh and blood. Do you know, Percival, I think there is 
a slight resemblance between your Rose and Mad Miss Madeleine— 
only your sister-in-law is the prettiest.” 

Alfred looked angry. 

“ Don’t name Rose Ashford in the same breath with Colonel Stuart’s 
daughter, ry aes if you please.” 

“ Holloa! what’s in the wind now? Cooling towards ‘thé Rose of 
Woodbury,’ Percival—eh ?”’ 

At that moment Madeleine came dancing into the room, exclaiming : 

“ Mr. Alfred, did you not promise me a pony? How nicely you keep 
your word.” And sa struck him lightly with her little glove on his 
cheek. 

“If he does not give you a pony, J will,” said O'Flynn, gazing with 
admiration at the gay girl. 

“ Very well—I will take yours also; then I will have two ponies.” 

“ But if I buy a pony for you, there will be a condition attached to it. 
You must let me have the honour of escorting you when you ride it.” 

Madeleine laughed as she said : 

“Why, I and the pony would be under the feet of any horse you could 
ride. No slight, slender animal could carry you. But I promise to ride 
with you, and if you are left in a ditch, I can’t help it.” 

The idea seemed to amuse her exceedingly, and Alfred laughed also. 

**] should then have to sing’’—and she half hummed, half sang— 





“ Reposez vous, bon chevalier !” 


“ T wonder what the little minx means,” thought O’Flynn, who did not 
understand a word of French. 

“ Adieu, messieurs! Remember the two ponies!” cried Madeleine, 
with a gay smile, as she tripped out of the room. 

“You won’t be able to ride much with miss, as you have other fish to 
fry, Percival, but J can always be at her service. And I shall be doing 
you a good turn, at the same time, by keeping her out of your way. She 
is not so blind as Mrs. Percival, and would soon find out what’s going on. 
By-the-by, they say that fellow St. George is coming down again, so you 
will have to look sharp.” 

This intelligence was by no means so unwelcome to Alfred Percival as 
O’Flynn thought it would have been. He was getting a little tired of 
poor Rose, and she was becoming rather fretful and exigeante. Did she 
perceive that her power was declining? If her power were on the wane, 
her love certainly was not, for she was as wildly attached to Alfred 
Percival as ever. She did not fully understand, poor girl, that, as Shak- 
speare says, “his love was thawed.” He was still “the god of her 
idolatry,” her thought by day, her dream by night. Pity it was that 
such a fervent feeling was so thrown away! It might have made the joy 
of a respectable man’s honte—it might have made her a loving, loved, and 
happy wife! What was before her? A hopeless, miserable, blasted 
existence! But she had not yet awoke to the wretchedness of her fate; 
for Alfred Percival had not entirely forsaken her. 
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Rose’s admirer, the young farmer, finding that he could make no pro- 
gress at all with her, or bring her to the point, though she still kept him 
dangling on, and, in obedience to Alfred's direction, and perhaps actuated 
by a little spice of coquetry, gave him occasionally a good deal of en- 
couragement, addressed himself at length to her father. The lame toll- 
keeper was pleased at the offer, for though he looked upon his darling 
Rose as a jewel above all price, he felt that Farmer Charlton’s only son 
was a good match for her. Robert Charlton was steady, active, and in- 
dustrious ; he was good looking, well educated for his rank in life, good 
tempered, and well to do. Rose would have a comfortable home, and live 
in the midst of plenty. If anything happened to him, and she were not 
married, what would become of her? She would have to go into service, 
and his little Rose, who had always been as free as a bird, would not like 
to be ordered about, and perhaps get into the hands of a cross mistress, 
like the rector’s wife, Mrs. Perey. 

“ No,” said the old man to his almost bedridden mother, ‘Nt will be 
hard to part with our Rose, but it will be better for her to be Robert 
Charlton’s wife.” 

“If he can give her a house of her own,” replied the old woman. 
“ Poor dear Rose could not live with Dame Charlton and her disagreeable 
daughters.” 

“ He must do that, or he won’t get her with my consent,” said the toll- 
keeper. 

* | don’t think our Rose has any fancy for young Charlton,” remarked 
her grandmother. 

“1 don’t believe the dear child has any fancy, as you call it, for any- 
body,” said Rose’s father. “ But if Robert Charlton makes her a kind 
husband, the liking will come, mother.” 

** What shall we do without her?” groaned the old woman. 

“You and I must not stand im the dear girl’s way, mother. Re- 
member, we are both getting old; and when we are sleeping in the 
churchyard yonder, and some new hand gets this toll-house, where’s Rose 
to go? She can’t go in the ship with one brother, nor yet into the 
barracks with the other. She had better be settled as au honest man’s 
wife, at home here.”’ 

In this sensible view of the case the worthy toll-keeper spoke to his 
daughter respecting Robert Charlton’s matrimonial wishes. But Rose 
was not willing to enter upon the subject at all ; she turned up her pretty 
nose at the young farmer, and expressed a decided aversion to his mother 
and sisters. 

“ They are an impertinent set, fancying themselves so grand. They 
take a great many more airs than Mrs. and Miss Barwell, or any of the 
gentlefolks about here.” 

“Well, that’s very foolish,” said her father. “But Robert’s not to 
blame for that ; and af you don’t live in the house with these women, you 
won’t need to have much to do with them.” 

“] beg your pardon, father; I should be worried to death with them. 
I could not shut Robert Charlton’s doors in the face of his mother and 
sisters, and ] know they don’t like me. They want Robert to marry the 
daughter of the innkeeper at Woodbury—not me.” 

“What! that plain girl, who is so marked with the small-pox? She 
is a very good girl, I believe, but she can’t hold a candle to you, Rose.” 
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“T hate that Mary Charlton,” said Rose. 

“Oh no, darling, you must not hate any of God’s creatures. Mary 
Charlton may make herself disagreeable, but you know she won’t be long 
here; she is going to be married soon, I hear tell, and is going to 
Australia.” 

“Tam sure I don’t care if she never comes back. But, father, why 
do you want to get rid of me? I am sure grandmother don’t,” said 
Rose, in a faltering voice, and with tears in her eyes. 

“ My darling! I don’t want to get rid of you. It will be a black 
day when you leave us. But I want, for your own sake, to seg you a 
nice, clever, stirring little wife to some good young man, who is able to 
keep you from want. Robert Charlton can give you a comfortable 
house, for his father has promised to make over to him the farm of Oak 
Down when he marries, and there is a snug little dwelling on it.” 

Rose burst into tears, and amidst her tears, and amidst her sobs, 
assured her father that she did not wish to marry—she did not wish to 
leave him and her dear grandmother, and that she could not take Robert 
Charlton, at least not now. 

The lame toll-keeper kissed her soft cheek, thanked her for her de- 
voted affection to himself and her grandmother, and assured her that to 
part with her would be a pang worse than death to him. 

- Alas! that the most honest and kindest hearts should be the most 
liable to be deceived ! 


III. 


MRS. PERCY’S WISDOM. 


AuFrED Percivat had permitted O’Flynn to establish himself on the 
most intimate footing in his house, and he did not now find it easy to get 
rid of him. He bitterly regretted, though he did not acknowledge it, 
that he had not taken the good advice given him by Agnes, and kept the 
low Irishman at a little distance. 

They were not now, as formerly, like two friends who liked each other’s 
society; yet they often maintained long private conversations, from which 
téte-a-tétes Alfred would issue with a gloomy brow, while in O’Flynn’s 
eye, and on his lip, there lurked an expression of malignant triumph. 

This did not pass unobserved by Agnes, who wondered what could be 
the subject of these interviews which seemed so to depress her dear 
Alfred, and to be so satisfactory to Mr. O’Flynn. Alfred said nothing 
to her about them, and she did not like to ask any questions; but one 
day, when the quondam friends had been closeted for some time, Alfred 
came into Agnes’s especial sitting-room, where she was teaching her 
little girl, Cecil, the alphabet from a box of coloured ivory letters, and 
throwing himself on the sofa, in evidently very bad humour, he ex- 
claimed : 

“T wish that fellow O’Flynn were at the bottom of the sea. He isa 
regular shark. There is no satisfying him!” 

“ You have been too good to him,” said Agnes, “and he trespasses 
on your kindness and generosity. He is one of those, I should think, of 
whom it is said, ‘ if you give them an inch they will take an ell.’ But, 
happily, a few pounds, more or less, do not signify to you now, Alfred 
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dear. I do not advise your throwing him off suddenly, but I really hope 
you will try by degrees to put an end to his extreme intimacy here. | 
feel it doubly annoying, now that I have poor Madeleine to watch over. I 
almost wish she had been sent for a year or two to Aunt Meenie, to have 
been sobered down.” 

“She would only have broken out, to the great destruction of the old 
lady’s peace, Agnes. We must take her to town, and give her some 
amusement, when your mourning is partly over, Everybody cannot be 
satisfied with a monotonous life, as you are, Aggy.” 

“T think I have every reason to be satisfied, and thankful also to 
Providence,” said Agnes; “with you, and my darling little Cecil, the 
dear baby and my sister, a comfortable home, and ample means—what 
more could I desire ?” 

‘Many ladies would long to be presented at court—to have a splendid 
equipage, splendid diamonds, and an opera box,’’ replied Alfred, laughing. 

“ Equipages and ornaments have no charms for me, Alfred; 1 don’t 
think, with the Jacobite feelings implanted in my mind in my early 
youth, that I should care to go to the English court, But an opera box, 
certainly, would be delightful, if we ever were to spend a season in 
town.” 

“We had better take a furnished house in town next spring, Aggy, 
it will be a pleasant change for you.” 

« And a very pleasant change for Madeleine, who, I fancy, is already 
tired of the cawing of the rooks, the purling of the streams, and the 
rustling of the leaves. When fizst she came she found great pleasure in 
scrambling over the hills, and getting down to the sea-shore on the other 
side of them. She used to gather shells and seaweed with as much in- 
dustry and avidity as little Cecil does, when she can manage an excursion 
to the beach; but now she does not care for such simple amusements. 
They have lost the charm of novelty for her; and we must remember 
that she has been brought up in one of the gayest circles of Paris, and 
accustomed to excitement all her life, poor girl !” 

“ Well, tell Madeleine that we shall go to London next spring, and 
bid adieu, for a time, to the rooks, and all other sombre country appur- 
tenances.”’ 

‘A thousand thanks, dear Alfred, for all your kindness to poor Made- 
leine and tome! I don’t think I ever told you of a terrible dream | 
once had, in which the spirits of my race seemed to appear to me, and 
warned me of evil to come. It made a foolish impression on me at the 
time, but it was all nonsense, for what harm can happen to me under 
your affectionate care ?” 

Alfred Percival turned away for a moment ; perhaps his conscience 
pricked him ; but, speedily recovering his self-possession, he replied : 

““Z don’t believe in dreams, Agnes; and you know it is said they 
should be interpreted by contraries. If you dream that you have lost 
money, somebody is going to leave you a legacy; if you dream of a 
wedding, there is going to be a death; and so on. But I think we have 
enough to do in this real world, without bothering ourselves about the 
dream-world.” 


aan a asl said Agnes. “ You are always sensible and right, 
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Madeleine had, of course, been brought up in the religion professed by 
her mother. Professed, but not practised, for Mrs. Stuart never troubled 
herself either about the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, its forms 
of worship, or the precepts it enjoined. Her obedience to the rules of 
Catholicism was comprised in dipping the tip of her finger in the holy 
water when she entered a church, which she only did on particular occa- 
sions, when some grand funeral or other ceremony was to be performed, 
or some very popular preacher was to deliver a discourse. To go then 
was, as she said, comme il faut, for all the world—the fashionable world 
—would be there. She had a pretty little crucifix in her dressing-room, 
and a picture of the Virgin Mary, which had ornamented the oratory in 
an old chateau belonging once to some of the Vicomtes de St. Quentin. 
And she sometimes abstained from eating meat on Friday. That was 
the sum total of her religion. Roman Catholicism was noway to be 
blamed for her neglect of all devotion; she would have been quite as 
lukewarm and lax a Protestant. 

Madeleine followed in her mother’s footsteps. She, too, had a little 
crucifix beautifully carved, a handsomely-bound missal, and a rosary, pre- 
sented to her by her travelling companion, the good abbé. But she 
seldom looked at the crucifix, seldom opened the missal, or made any use 
of the beads, which the kind donor had hoped would have helped her to 
perform her orisons with regularity. 

There was no Roman Catholic chapel within reach for Madeleine to 
attend, therefore she used sometimes, though not often, to accompany 
her sister to the Episcopal church at Woodbury. Her occasional appear- 
ance there had inspired the rector and Mrs. Percy with the bright idea 
of “ converting her from the errors of popery.” 

“Tt will be a charitable act on our part,” said the worthy Mrs. Percy, 
who was somewhat in the habit of misapplying texts of Scripture, “ to 
save her soul alive.” 

“Neither you nor I can perform that act, Mrs. Percy,” said the 
rector, in his pompous way. ‘‘ We can only endeavour to bring the 
young person into the right path. You cannot assume the office and 
powers of—of—a saviour, Mrs. Percy.”’ 

“ Certainly not of the Saviour,” replied Mrs. Percy. “ You know I 
do not mean that, Prony-———” 

“ My dear,” interrupted the rector, ‘I have told you a thousand times 
that I do not like that very undignified abbreviation of my name. I 
wonder why you will so obstinately persist in giving me that odious 
appellation,” he added, with an angry frown. 

“ Well, really, your full name, Sempronius, is so long and outlandish, 
that I can’t always get it out. It is a pity you had not been called 
John, or James, or Mark, or Luke, or any of these short pleasant Bible 
names. I declare I would rather you had been Job, though I’m sure 
you are not like him in patience; you would never have stood all the 
boils poor Job had, and the scraping with the—what was it ?—with the 
potsherd.” 

“ What is a potsherd, Mrs. Percy?” 

‘A potsherd is—a potsherd.” 

“ Lucid explanation!” exclaimed l@r husband, with a withering sneer, 
which, however, was lost upon the opaque Mrs. Percy. “If you under- 

take to interpret the articles of the Protestant religion to Miss Stuart in 
March—vyou. CXXXUI. NO. DXXXL U 
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this fashion, she will not be able, according to a common saying, to 
make head or tail of them.” 

“ But you might, and ought, to explain them to her. You should 

k to Mrs. Percival about her sister, and get her to help in converting 
the girl.” 

“T have not required your prompting, Mrs. Percy, to do my duty as 
a Christian minister. I have been ready ‘ with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
God's Word,’ as the form of the ordering of priests has it, but Mrs. 
Percival objected to my taking in hand the conversion of her Roman 
Catholic sister. She said that Miss Stuart was too young to reflect or 
reason on subjects of such great importance, and that she would rather 
they should not be brought before her until her mind were more matured, 
and she were able to feel and understand the arguments in favour of the 
Protestant faith. She said that the mere profession im words of any 
form of religion was of no use; that there must be an inward conviction 
as well as an outward profession, and that she did not think her sister 
would sufficiently devote her thoughts to-the subject at present, to arrive 
at that state of conviction.” 

“The short and the long of the matter is,” said Mrs. Percy, who 
dreaded a sermon from her spouse—she had enough of his sermons in 
the pulpit—“ that the Stuart girl is a downright heathen, and that Mrs. 
Percival herself is half a Roman Catholic, and half a Seotch Presbyterian. 
I am sure | don’t know which is the worst.” 

Mr. Percy laughed. 

“The followers of John Knox- would not thank you for the com- 
pliment, Mrs. Percy.” 

“] don’t want any thanks from Mr. John Knox, or his folks; but 
truth is truth,” said the wise Mrs. Perey, as she marched off to attend to 
some household occupations. 


IV. 
CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD SCENES. 


Tue “ downright heathen, and the half Roman Catholic, half Presby- 
terian,” according to Mrs. Percy, were in church the next Sunday morn- 
ing, and many a head was half turned round, and many a neck was 
stretched to look at the beautiful sisters. Only one person surveyed 
them with stern severity, and that was the rector. He had chosen for 
his text a verse from the 68th Psalm : 

“ God shall wound the head of his enemies, and the hairy scalp of 
such an one as goeth on still in his trespasses.”’ 

As he thundered these words, which he repeated over and over again, 
he always fixed his eyes full upon the oceupants of the late Mr. Mon- 
tague’s pew; and he was so carried away by the spirit of the wrathful 
— that he even held forth his forefinger and shook it at 
them. 

Agnes, having no idea that they had done anything to call forth any 
particular reproof, and supposing that the finger was shaken at the whole 
congregation, sat quietly and placid, and only wondered why the rector, 
who generally preached in a sleepy sort of manner, was so animated that 
day. Madeleine tittered at his “antics,” as she whispered Alfred ; but 
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Alfred himself looked extremely uneasy. Did his uneasiness proceed 
from the fear that the clergyman had found out his past and present 
misdeeds in regard to Lizzy Lee and “the Rose of Woodbury,” and 
aps other misdeeds? Or was it the marked admiration with which 
Captain St. George gazed at Madeleine that annoyed him? Possibly 
both made him uncomfortable. He had formerly been jealous of St. 
George’s attention to Rose; he had, probably, not yet forgiven him for 
endeavouring to get into her good graces, and the ill will then engendered 
no doubt still lingered in his mind. However that might have been, he 
Jeaned forward as much as possible in order to obstruct Captain St. 
George’s view of Madeleine’s pretty face, while Madeleine, en revanche, 
moved her head from side to side and backwards and forwards, so as 
sometimes to let her eyes meet those of her evident admirer, until at 
length Agnes was obliged to admonish her “to keep still.” . 
_ “Who is that gentleman?” asked Madeleine, in a low voice, of her 
sister. 
“ Captain St. George. But you must not speak in church.” 

On arriving at Sir Robert and’ Lady Joliffe’s, Captain St. George had 
naturally inquired the news of the neighbourhood, and had been told of 
Mrs. Percival’s charming little French sister, who was now an inmate of 
her house. St. George was all eagerness to see her, and he persuaded 
Lady Joliffe to drive over and pay a visit to Agnes, for the Joliffes and 
_ Percivals were now on visiting, though not on intimate terms. To his 
great disappointment Madeleine was out, riding with Alfred Percival, 
and she remained so long out, that though the call was extended to an 
unreasonable length, even for a country visit, Lady Joliffe could not 
decently remain any longer, and Captain St. George had to go without 
seeing the little Paris beauty. 

He went to church next day in the hope of better luck, not to profit 
either by the service or the rector’s discourse. Two or three pairs of eyes 
were very busy in church that Sabbath-day, but not with the Litany or 
the Psalms. Alas! is not the House of God, too often in our time, as 
in the apostolic days, made a bad use of? If it is not made “a den of 
thieves,” is it always only “a house of prayer?” Is it not too often the 
resort of folly, frequently from mere idleness, sometimes from worse 
motives ? 

Of the owners of the busy pairs of eyes, perhaps Madeleine was the 
least to blame, for she was little else than a thoughtless child, brought up 
to folly, and caring for nothing but amusement and admiration. Captain 
St. George and Mr. Alfred Percival were very wrong to let their evil 
passions and feelings break out in so sacred a place ; and Rose, poor Rose, 
might have felt humiliated and repentant, but ought not ¢here, at least, 
to have looked with resentment and jealousy on those who had once 
seemed so devoted to her. 

But wounded vanity and wounded affection are terrible trials, especiall 
where there are no self-respect, no deeply-seated religious faith to fall 
back upon. Neither of these did the unfortunate “ Rose of Woodbury” 
oa or she would not have forsaken the paths of virtue as she had 


How often, in days gone by, had not both Mr. Alfred Percival and 
Captain St. George, when they happened to go to the village church, 
directed their whole attention to her! She never lifted her eyes that one 
u2 
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ot both were not gazing at her. Now, neither seemed to observe that she 
was in church. Not a stray glance of recognition or interest was given 
to her, as she sat among the humbler members of the congregation. And 
when, with a swelling heart, she turned towards the pew where her so 
late suitor, Robert Charlton, was with his family, she could only see his 
back, for he had placed himself at the one end of the old-fashioned pew, 
and could not look up and down the aisles. 

Mr. Percy’s somewhat incoherent and very loudly-delivered sermon 


was at an end; the organ was pealing 
The heavens are telling the glory of God, 


and the congregation were making their way towards the church door, 
but Rose lingered awhile, until she saw Alfred Percival draw Miss 
Stuart’s arm within his, and walk out with her. She preseutly saw Cap- 
tain St. George join them, be introduced to Madeleine, and place himself 
on her other side, while Mrs, Percival and Mrs. Barwell, after shaking 
hands, went out together. 

Nobody noticed poor Rose. Robert Charlton’s sisters swept by her in 
all their finery, and almost knocked her down, and Robert Charlton him- 
self walked deliberately out of church without turning even to look at 
her, and went up to a bevy of village girls, among whom was the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, marked with the small-pox, whose pale, plain face 
looked even paler and plainer than usual, contrasted with a bright pink 
silk bonnet which she had chosen to wear. Young Charlton singled her 
out at once, and escorted her on the way towards her home. 

The haberdasher’s foreman, who had formerly been such an admirer of 
Rose Ashford, passed her with a stiff bow, and no creature spoke to her 
except Mrs. Winslow, the housekeeper at Woodbury. That good woman 
stopped to shake hands with poor Rose, and to inquire very particularly 
for her grandmother and her father, and when she had heard from her 
brothers. Rose, formerly so noticed, so envied, and so admired, had 
walked out of church erect, proudly, and almost defiantly, but her spirit 
gave way under unexpected kindness, and the tear trembled in her eye as 
she answered Mrs. Winslow’s friendly queries. The worthy matron per- 
ceived the poor girl’s agitation, and not liking to detain her, she said, so 
as to be heard by every one near: 

“‘ Good-by, my dear ; remember me very kindly to your grandmother, 
and tell her I will call to see her some day soon.” 

Ah! how beautiful is charity! Not the charity which consists in the 
mere bestowing of money, though that is also praiseworthy, but that 
nobler charity which prompts the offer of balm to the wounded heart, 
even should that be a sinful heart ! 

Rose did not go down the broad road from the church steps to the 
largest churchyard gate, she struck into a narrow side-path that led 
among the graves and tombstones. At a little distance she stopped, and 
stepping upon a grave to raise herself higher, and sheltering herself 
behind a tolerably lofty marble monument, she looked earnestly towards 
the gate, and the road outside of it, where the carriages of some of the 
gentry in the neighbourhood were waiting, and she saw Captain 5t. 
George hand Mrs. Percival into her open carriage, while Alfred kept 
Miss Stuart’s arm firmly in his until he had placed her by her sister ; he 
then jumped in himself, and with a slight bow to the gallant captain 
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from Mr. Percival, and smiling salutations from the ladies, the carriage 
drove off. 

“There was a time,” sighed Rose, “ when he would have let his wife 

home alone, or only with old Mr. Montague, and would have come 

after me! And that Captain St. George—who nearly made a quarrel 
between Mr. Alfred and me—he pretended, too, not to see me to-day ; 
and Robert Charlton! it is not a fortnight yet since he asked father’s con- 
sent to let him marry me; and now he marches off with that little ugly 
toad, Sally Bennet !”’ 

Poor Rose’s soul was full of bitterness; she had found out that 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions ! 


“ Deserted by them all!” she exclaimed. ‘ But no—no! not by Mr. 
Alfred Percival—he loves me still.’’ 

She had moved on a little way, and then stopped in deep thought. 
Rousing herself, she looked around; there was no living creature stirring, 
even the worms had hidden themselves from the broad glare of day. Sud. 
denly her eye fell on a gravestone near, on which was inscribed : 


John Ashford, died 18th May, 18—. 
And beneath the name two lines: 


Weary pilgrim, rest in peace ! 
Here, life’s cares and sorrows cease ! 


Rose stood appalled—as if a voice from the grave had spoken to her; it 
was the simple tombstone of her grandfather on which she was gazing; 
she had forgotten exactly where it stood in the churchyard. 

Rose threw herself down by the quiet grave, and bursting into a pas- 
sion of tears, she exclaimed : 

“ Oh, grandfather! I wish I had died instead of you; I wish I had 
gone when my mother went! For all this trouble is ted hard to bear.” 

Poor Rose hid her face in her hands and sobbed aloud; she did not 
hear the approach of any footsteps, and supposed that, every one having 
gone home to dinner or luncheon, according to their different ranks and 
habits, she was quite alone with the dead. She was startled, therefore, 
when a coarse voice sounded on her ear, exclaiming: 

“ What—my beauty! Sitting among the graves in a churchyard ! 
This is no place for you, I’m sure.” 

Rose looked up in the midst of her tears, and saw the broad red 
face and vulgar figure of Daniel O’Flynn. She made him no answer, 
but got up to go. 

“Come now, Rose dear, I’m not going to part with you in such a 
hurry. A living man is better than the old bones in the coffin down 
yonder, and you won’t make me believe that you are crying about your 
grandfather. I know very well what vexes you. That slippery dog, 
Alfred Percival, is the cause of those tears in your pretty eyes. It is 
only a wonder he has not thrown you overboard before ; he has stuck to 
you wonderfully long for him. He made shorter work with a poor girl 
called Lizzy Lee, who used to live at Barwell Lodge. I never saw her, 
and did not know him then, but he does not deny it himself.” 

“Lizzy Lee!” exclaimed Rose, facing round. “ She went off with a 
showman, a sort of strolling player, or tumbler.” 
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* Nothing of the sort, my pretty dear; she just went off with Alfred 
Percival, and nobody else.” 

“Tt is a lie !” cried Rose, who was roused to indignation by O’Flynn’s 
attack on her dear Mr. Percival. 

“ Now, my beauty, keep a civil tongue in your head. I make allow- 
ance for you, but everybody would not. Lizzy Lee went to live in 
London with Percival; there’s no doubt about that; and the Barwells 
a found this out, or suspect it, for they are always very distant to 

im.” , 

“T don’t believe it—I won’t believe it,” said Rose, impetuously. 

“ Well, I can only say, my dear, that when Alfred Percival gives you 
up, I’m ready to step into his shoes.” And Mr. O’Flynn attempted to 
put his arm round Rose’s waist. 

Casting on him a look of loathing and disgust, Rose flang off his arm 
as if it had been a noxious reptile twining round her, and with the swift- 
ness of a fawn she fled from the churchyard, and hurried across the field, 
which was a short cut from the village to her home. On reaching the 
other extremity of the field, she crouched down for a few moments behind 
the hedges so as to recover her breath and some degree of composure 
before entering the house at the toll-bar. But even when she sat down 
to dinner with her father she looked agitated, and he observed that her 
eyes were red from weeping. 

** Rose, my darling, what is the matter?’’ asked the good man, much 
alarmed. 

“ Nothing, father; nothing of any consequence, at least. I was only 
vexed at these rude Charltons to-day ; on coming out of church, that 
odious Mary and her sister almost knocked me down, they pushed as 
roughly past me as if I had been no better than a dog, and Robert him- 
self did not so much as nod his head to me, but walked off full of smiles 
with that frightful creature Sally Bennet. That vexed me, father, but 
it does not signify, he may marry her, and welcome.” 

And Rose tossed her head and tried to laugh, but it was rather a 
hysterical laugh. 

“ Ah, darling! I wish you had not refused poor Robert in such haste 
—aindeed, I wish you could have brought yourself to have taken up with 
him, although I know that you thought more of your poor grandmother 
and me than of yourself. You see, Robert is vexed. I shall be sorry 
for him if he goes and marries that Sally in a pet. He can’t care for 
her when he loves you.” 

If he chooses to act like a fool I can’t help it,’”’ said Rose. “I'll go 
and sit awhile with grandmother, and then ]’ll take a walk, father, for 
Mr. Perey roared so in church this morning that he has quite given me 
a headache; I can’t imagine what got into him ; I almost think he must 
have been drunk.” 

Rose sat for some time with her old grandmother, and read the Bible 
to her; she then set off on her afternoon walk, and took her way to “ the 
trysting-place” in the lonely wood, but Alfred Percival was not there ; 
she waited, and waited in vain; he never came, and when the last rays 
of the sun were gilding the landscape around she retraced her steps 
homeward, even more dispirited than she had been when she had left 
the church which had been such a scene of mortification to her. 
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THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN. 
A CUE FROM WORDSWORTH. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Mipway between his thirtieth ‘and fortieth year was Wordsworth— 
and he lived to see his tale of forty years twice told—when he bore 
record in verse how to that very day his heart leaped up at beholding a 
rainbow in the sky. So had it leaped when he was aboy. So hak 4 he 
have it leap when he should grow old. Rather would he die first than 
have it otherwise; rather leave the world, than live on with a heart dead 
or dull to that ecstasy of simple, natural emotion. Fain would he be at 
- fourscore, if he should live so long, what he had been at fourteen, as 
regards freshness of feeling and vivid sympathy with Nature. The 
Child is father of the Man ; and he could wish his days to be 


Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Wordsworth was metaphysician as well as poet ; and a metaphysical 
vein of thought permeates the little poem in question. Although ac- 
cepted so largely as practically a truism, the line which derives the genesis 
of the full-grown man from his immature, little-boy self, is a puzzle to 
very literal folks. Matter-of-fact objectors will never be wanting of the 
Nicodemus sort, to urge his style of cavil, How can this thing be? But 
in spite of the captious and stolid, the paradox of the poet has long since 

ssed into a proverb. 

Milton had long ago said that 

The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day.* 
And long before him had a heathen philosopher tersely said that the first 
day gives the last, primusque dies dedit extremum. 

Wordsworth’s pregnant line is expounded by Mr. de Quincey as calling 
into conscious notice the fact, else faintly or not at all perceived, that 
whatsoever is seen in the maturest adult, blossoming ad bearing fruit, 
must have pre-existed by way of germ in the infant. ‘“ Yes; all that is 
now broadly emblazoned in the man, once was latent—seen or not seen 
—as a vernal bud in the child.” But not, therefore, contends this 
masterly expositor, is it true inversely—that all which pre-exists in the 
child, finds its development in the man. Rudiments and tendencies, he 
argues, which might have found, sometimes by accident, do not find, 
sometimes under the killing frost of counter forces, cannot find, their 
natural evolution. “Infancy, therefore, is to be viewed, not only as part 
of a larger world that waits for its final complement in old age, but also 
as a separate world itself; part of a continent, but also a distinct penin- 
sula. Most of what he has, the grown-up man inherits from his infant 
self ; but it does not follow that he always enters upon the whole of his 
natural inheritance.’’t 

Sturdy impugners of the doctrine of Wordswerth’s line are of course 
not lacking, who deny, with Mr. Sala, for instance, that yonder fair- 





* Paradise Regained, book iv. t Seneca. 
t De Quincey, Autobiographic Sketches, vol. i. p. 114. 
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haired innocent, with eyes beaming confidence, joy, pity, tenderness, $ 
or can be father to “yon hulking, sodden, sallow-faced, blue-gilled, 
crop-haired, leaden-eyed, livid-lipped, bow-shouldered, shrunken-legged, 
swollen-handed convict in a hideous grey uniform branded with the broad 
arrow,” &c. &c. ‘Is this the father to—can this ever become that ?” 
Can it ever ? why, do we not see it daily with our eyes—an ugly fact in 
esse, and not merely a cynical bravura? Mr. Sala asks who ever knew 
a child to discount bills at forty per cent., or pawn his sister’s playthings, 
or hoard halfpence in a rag or a teapot, or lie for gain, or libel their 
nurse, and vilify the doctor ?* Something uncommonly near to all these 
mal-practices are only too observable in the tender years of very man 
who indulge in them when grown. The man is then but a magnified 
image, the very image, of his father—the child. 

Goethe’s English biographer remarks, in a chapter which has for its 
heading Wordsworth’s suggestive line, that as in the soft round linea- 
ments of childhood we trace the features which after-years will develop 
into decisive forms, so in the moral lineaments of the Child may be traced 
the characteristics of the Man. But Mr. Lewes is of opinion that an 
apparent “solution of continuity” often takes place in. the transition 

riod, so that the youth is in many respects unlike what he has been in 
childhood, and what he will be in maturity. In youth, he says, when 
the passions begin to stir, the character is made to swerve from the orbit 
previously traced. “ Passion, more than Character, rules the hour. Thus 
we often see the prudent child turn out an extravagant youth; but he 
crystallises once more into prudence, as he hardens into age. 

“ This was certainly the case with Goethe, who, if he had died young, 
like Shelley or Keats, would have left a name among the most genial, not 
to say enthusiastic, of poets ; but who, living to the age of eighty-two, 
had fifty years of crystallisation to form a character which perplexes 
critics. In his childhood, scanty as are the details which enable us to 
reconstruct it, we see the main features of the man.’’t 

For instance, Goethe’s manysidedness is exemplified—it being very 
seldom indeed that a boy has exhibited such completeness of human 
faculties. Mr. Lewes shows him to us as an orderly, somewhat formal, 
inquisitive, reasoning, deliberative child, a precocious learner, an omni- 
vorous reader, and a vigorous logician who thinks for himself—so inde- 
pendent that at six years he doubts the beneficence of the Creator ; at 
seven, doubts the competence and justice of the world’s judgment. He 
is inventive, poetical, proud, loving, volatile, with a mind open to all in- 
fluences, swayed by every gust, and yet, while thus swayed as to the 
direction of his activity, master over himself.t 

Goethe himself makes Werther mark in children the seeds of future 
character: in the obstinate, all the future firmness and constancy of a 
noble character ; in the capricious, that levity and gaiety of temper which 
will float them lightly over the sea of life,s—for young Werther is not 





* See the essay on Little Children in “ Dutch Pictures.” 

t Lewes, Life of Goethe, ch. v. 

t “The first quality which strikes us in Goethe—the Child and Man, but not 
the Youth—is intellect, with its clearness, calmness, and provoking immunity 
from error.” 

And again in a subsequent paragraph, Mr. Lewes remarks that “ the Child and 


the Man are at times scarcely traceable in the Youth.”—Vol. i. pp. 46, 48, 49. 
§ Werther, § June 29. 
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as yet deep enough in his Sorrows to talk of possible shipwreck and a sea 
of troubles. 

Plutarch’s Lives abound with illustrations to the general purpose— 
exemplifying what may be expressed in a line of lense Pope’s (written 
long before an individual, like a party, had become a low-bred high- 
polite personage), that 


The Boy and Man an individual makes.* 


Aristides and Themistoeles, said to have been at school together, were, 
when boys, always at variance, and their tempers were discovered from 
the first by that opposition : Themistocles, insinuating, daring and artful, 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits ; Aristides, solid 
and steady, inflexibly just, and incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, 
or deceit, even at play.t Elsewhere Plutarch tells us of Themistocles 
in boyhood, that he was full of spirits and fire, quick-witted, and bidding 
fair to make a great statesman: “his hours of leisure he spent not, like 
other boys, in idleness and play; but he was always inventing and com- 
posing declamations, the subjects of which were either the impeachment 
or defence of ‘some of his schoolfellows.”t To Coriolanus, again,—not 
as yet dimmed to historical vision by a mythological haze—Plutarch§ 
assigns a martial disposition from childhood, signalised by a passion for 
handling weapons of war. So Philopemen “from a child was fond of 
everything in the military line, and readily entered into whatever exer- 
cises tended that way.”|| Cato the younger, we are told, from his infancy 
discovered, in his voice, his looks, and his very diversions, a firmness and 
solidity which neither passion nor anything else could move.{ Of Cassius, 
again, the story goes that he yeh | even when at school his innate hos- 
tility to “‘the whole race of tyrants.” When Faustus, one of his school- 
fellows, the son of Sylla, was boasting amongst the boys the unlimited 
power of his father, Cassius sprang up and struck him on the face.** 
How many of the stories in vogue, of the same sort, may be purely 
mythical, or misunderstood, or mistold, it boots not to guess. A deal of 
nonsense has been written, first and last, in designed glorification of the 
beginnings of celebrated men, as though Qualis ab incepto were the 
indispensable rule of faith as regards genius. ‘The American biographer 
of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, relates, with at least the due emphasis, 
how his hero, when a boy, climbed on to a stack of chimneys at the gable 
end of his father’s house. ‘“ His child-history is full of this sort of inci- 
dents,” Dr. Elder remarks, and then discusses the philosophy of them. 
An Englishman, English reviewers objected, would probably be satisfied 
with the obvious solution that Dr. Kane was a bold, venturesome lad. 
Not so Dr. Elder. “It might be only the impulse which lifts the lark 
into the clouds to sing her morning hymn,” &c. &c. “ Or it might be a 
habitude providentially induced and adjusted for the after-work of his 
adventurous life. Opinions upon such points as these are not always 
reason, and reason itself is not quite capable of a solution.”t{ More than 





* Essay on Man, ep. iv. ¢ Plutarch’s Lives, Aristides. 
t Ibid., Themistocles. § Life of Coriolanus. 

||. Plutarch, Life of Philopeemen. 

4 Idem, Life of Cato Uticensis. 

** Td., Life of M. Brutus. 

tt Biography of Elisha Kent Kane, by Wm. Elder. 1858. 
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a generation ago, Mr. Fonblanque was writing to the purpose when he 
satirised “ biography 4 la mode” by inditing an imaginary and ironical 
memoir of Henry Hunt, Esq., M.P.,—a radical and something more. 
“ Loyalty,” we read, “seems to have been the instinct of his nature. 
His mother was used pleasantly to relate that, when the child was seven 
years of age, she chanced on approaching the nursery to hear a sound 
resembling that which an active full-grown bee of the bumble kind 
makes in the interior of an empty full-bellied pitcher, and, being natu- 
rally curious at hearing so remarkable and singular a noise, she stepped 
gently on her tiptoes to the door, and on listening attentively, ascer- 
tained that it was young master Harry warbling from his infant lips 
‘ God save great George our King.’ If a piece of money was given to 
him, the bent of his affections would appear in the delight with which 
he gazed at the head, and he would ask whether the King at London was 
made of gold or of silver ?—for the child could not imagine royalty of 
the same substance as other folks."* The fun of this composition, apart 
from its merits as a genteel burlesque of the approved verbiage in style, 
consists in the exquisite inapplicability to the mob-leader, of so adoring 
an estimate of royalty. Admitting, however, that the future demagogue 
might in childhood have had so pronounced a penchant the other way, 
we may suppose his followers to adopt a couplet of Crabbe’s, and say, 


Such was the boy, and such the man had been, 
But fate or happier fortune changed the scene. 


An equally imaginary biography of him by a high Tory might have 
fathered the man on the child after this sort : 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous.t 


To return, however, to what is reasonable in corroboration of Words- 
worth’s trite doctrine. Mr. Helps agrees with Hazlitt, “ who was a very 
shrewd thinker,” that men’s characters do not alter much after their 
earliest years. The boys that he knew well at school, one of his friends 
in council is made to say, are the same boys now. The beard was rudi- 
mentary then: it is fully developed now. That is the chief difference. 
One boy, for instance, “* was mean in playing at marbles ; and he is mean 
now in playing for high office and great dignities. Another was profuse 
with bull’s-eyes and toffy: a large experience of life has not tamed his 
liberality ; and, when the poor fellow has nothing else to give, he offers 
you his best wishes, and is ready to go anywhere and do anything for 

u.”’ 

Not but that too absolute a deference to the general doctrine is 
impugned by observers of the laws of growth and development in their 
fellow-creatures. In a letter reflecting on the frail vitality of school-day 
friendships, Cowper appends to the causes he suggests in explanation of 
their brief tenure : “ Add to this, the man frequently differs so much from 





* England under Seven Administrations, vol. ii. p. 183. 

+ Crabbe’s Tales, The Convert. 

+ King Richard ITI., Act IV. Se. 4. 

§ Friends in Council, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 312. 2nd edit. 
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the doy; his principles, manners, temper, and conduct undergo so 

an alteration, that we no longer recognise in him our old playfellow, but 
find him utterly unworthy and unfit for the place he once held in 
our affections.”"* One may apply in this sense quite another poet's 


— How can this formal man be styled 


Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth ?+ 


The babe, says Mrs. Gore, must be nursed into perfect growth ; and rarely 
has human instinct enabled us to proguosticate from the boyhood of the 
aspiring urchin, that breadth and strength of manhood which, like 


—the towering mountain stands, 
And casts its shadow into distant lands. 


So, again, in Mr. Whitehead’s life-history of Richard Savage, Burridge, 
desiring to remove his friend’s prejudice against Sinclair, from what he 
remembers of him as a boy, argues to this effect: Remember that you 
were boys [when you disagreed |, and that boys grow into men, and that 
men are not boys. To judge of the man from the boy, is to refuse an 
apple in August, because it was sour enough to set the teeth on edge in 
May.§ But the argument was in this instance, at least, fallacious. Not 
so Richard Savage’s instinct of antipathy, derived from old memories of 
what kind of boy this Sinclair had been, and thence inferring what 
manner of man he now was likely to be. In this respect a suggestive 
parallel occurs in Herr Freytag’s Sollen und IHaben, in a passage towards 
the end of the story, which sufficiently interprets itself: “ Itzig sat quiet, 
only his eyes moved uneasily about. No stranger would have observed 
this sign of a bad conscience, but Anthony saw in the altered countenance 
the old face of the Ostrau schoolboy—the same face the boy Veitel had 
made, when he was accused of having stolen a pen or a sheet of paper. 
Itzig knew then about those thefts, and he knew now about these stolen 
documents.” || 

It is Mr. Dickens’s account of Miss Sally Brass—a confirmed pettifogger 
and sharp practitioner in middle life—that she had been remarkable, when 
a tender prattler, for an uncommon talent in counterfeiting the walk and 
manner of a bailiff; in which character she had learned to tap her little 
playfellows on the shoulder, and to carry them off to imaginary sponging- 
houses, with a correctness of imitation which was the surprise and delight 
of all who witnessed her performances, and which was only to be exceeded 
by her exquisite manner of putting an execution into her doll’s house, and 
taking an exact inventory of the chairs and tables. No wonder that her 
father lamented that she could not take out an attorney’s certificate and 
hold a place upon the roll.’ Practically, however, Miss Brass did prac- 
tise; without a certificate. 

Richardson makes Clarissa’s correspondent, Miss Howe, fond of, what 
she calls, retrospecting the faces and minds of grown people; that is to 


— ee —_—-—- = 


* Cowper to Rev. Wm. Unwin, Oct. 5, 1780. 

+ Hood’s Poems, A Retrospective Review. 

t The Hamiltons, ch. xxix. § Richard Savage, ch. xvii. 
|| Sollen und Haben, von Gustav Freytag. 

€ The Old Curiosity Shop, ch. xxxvi. 
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say, of forming images from their present aspect, outside and in, what 
sort of figures they made when boys and girls. She records, by way of 
example, the lights in which three of the leading actors in that tragical 
History of a Young Lady,—namely, Solmes, Hickman, and Lovelace,— 
have appeared to her, supposing them boys at schoo!. Solmes she imagines 
to have been a little sordid pilfering rogue, who would purloin from every- 
body, and beg every boy’s bread-and-butter from him; Hickman, a great 
over-grown, lank-haired, chubby boy, who would be hunched and punched 
by everybody, and go home with his finger in his eye, and tell his mother; 
Lovelace, a curly-pated villain, full of fire, fancy, and mischief; an 
orchard-robber, a wall-climber, a horse-rider without saddle or bridle, neck 
or nothing ; a sturdy rogue, in short, who would kick and cuff, and do no 
right, and take no wrong of anybody ; would get his head broke, then a 
plaister for it, or let it heal of itself; whilst he went on to do more mis- 
chief, and if not to get, to deserve broken bones. “ And the same dis- 
positions have grown up with them, and distinguish them as men, with no 
very material alteration.’’* 

A medley of illustrative evidence—a sort of chance-medley, indeed ; 
indigesta moles—now awaits the reader, an he will. , 

From the first dawn of his infancy, Mareus Aurelius, says Mr. de 
Quincey, indicated, by his grave deportment, the philosophic character of 
his mind; and at eleven years of age he professed himself a formal de- 
votee of philosophy in its strictest form,—assuming the garb, and sub- 
mitting to its most ascetic ordinances. t 

Chateaubriand ascribes signal traits of turbulente malicet to the child- 
hood of Pope Gregory the Seventh—*“ un mauvais petit gargon,” he styles 
that Hildebrand who was one day to shake Christendom to its centre,— 
at its centre, rather; himself becoming the centre of the system. 

William Rufus, as a child, all covered with broidery and gems, is pic- 
tured by Sir E. B. Lytton§ as betraying the passion for foppery for which 
the Red King, to the scandal of the church and court, exchanged the 
decorous pomp of his father’s generation. 

Of Froissart in his school-days, already a devoted lover of minstrelsy, 
and dancing, and field-sports, and the smiles of the fair, it has been said 
that the boy prefigured the man: son enfance précoce annonca ce quil 
serait,|| John Ziska became a page at twelve to the King of Bohemia, 
and was noted among his fellow-pages for his gloomy temper and love of 
solitude. 

Wallenstein is said to have shown from his earliest boyhood an aggra- 
vating spirit of independence and haughtiness. When only seven, on 
being chastised by his mother for a boyish fault, he cried out indignantly, 
“ Why, am I not a prince? nobody should venture to flog me ;” and his 
uncle having once reproached him with being as proud as a prince, he 
coolly answered, “ Was nicht ist, kann noch werden’’—what is not, may 


yet be. 





* Clarissa Harlowe, vol. ii. letter i. 

t “He pushed his austerities, indeed, to excess; for Dio mentions that in his 
boyish days he was reduced to great weakness by exercises too severe, and by a 
diet of too little nutriment.”—De Quincey on the Cesars, ch. iv. 

: Withougthe slightest authority, objects M. Villemain, Vie de Chateaubriand, 
p. 8. 


§ Harold, book ix. ch. vii. | Sainte-Beuve, sur Froissart. 
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Don John of Austria, brought up as Geronimo, in a Spanish village, 
used to lead all the lads of the village (so merrily, ah!) in their rustic 
sports, and gave token, as Mr. Prescott tells us, of his belligerent pro- 
pensities by making war on the birds in the orchards, on whom he did 

at execution with his little cross-bow. The peasants of Cuacos are said 
to have pelted him with stones as he was rifling their fruit-trees : the first 
lesson in war of the future hero of Lepanto.* 

Biographers are not unfrequently tempted to deduce what their hero 
must have been in childhood, from what they know of him in mature age. 
Thus we find Mr. Langton Sanford, in his account of the early life of 
Oliver Cromwell, discoursing after this sort: “ In many respects there is 
no saying more true than that ‘the child is father of the man ;’ and we 
may with perfect safety deduce from this account of maturer years, that 
Oliver in his boyhood was passionate, but easily appeased, impetuous, but 
warm-hearted, fearless, but subject to the controlling influences of a kind 
and compassionate heart.”+ If “absurd and irrelevant” stories are told 
of the lad’s early depravity, be sure an enemy hath done this. 

There is a delightful geniality, it has been remarked, in the pleasure 
with which the first Earl of Shaftesbury, in his correspondence,{ dwells 
on his College lead among his contemporaries ; and it might be difficult 
to point out an instance in which the boy has more unmistakably proved 
himself father of the man. 

It is seldom, maintains M. Bouchitté, in his Life of Poussin, that 
nature does not give indications beforehand, in men predestined to dis- 
tinction, of the work to which she devotes them: the spirit which ani- 
mates us, like the germ wherein lies hid the flower or the animal, that 
shall one day expand in full, contains the secret of our future, a future 
concealed at first, but which may be guessed at and divined in those spon- 
taneous, almost involuntary essais, that reveal the man to himself, and 
discover just enough of the pathway of genius designed for him to direct 
his steps and sustain his courage. In the case of Nicolas Poussin, the 
earliest attempts of the child announced the ripened works of the man: 
“Jes essais de l'enfant annongaient les ceuvres de l’homme.’’§ 

Descartes, from his earliest childhood, was noted for insatiable curiosity. 
He was for ever asking questions about cause and effect; and his father, 
when speaking of him, used complacently to style him: “ my philosopher.” 
. — Pascal was only twelve years old when his father surprised him, one 
day, tracing figures by which, independent and innocent of Euclid, the 
boy had made the discovery that the angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles. There is a similar anecdote of James Watt 
having been observed, as a child of six years old, drawing mathematical 
lines and circles on the hearthstone, and of a bystander’s comment that 
he was “ no common child.” 

The story goes that Linnzus, while a child in arms, would at once be 
pacified when crying by having a flower! put into his tiny hands. 





See Prescott’s History of Philip L1., vol. iii. pp. 104, 107. 

J. L. Sanford’s Studies of the Great Rebellion, ch. iv. 

Memoirs, Letters, &c., edit. W. D. Christie. 

Le Poussin, sa Vie et ses CZuvres, par H. Bouchitté, ch. i. 

| “Gracieuse légende de l'enfance de Linné, et qui rappelle les récits des 
bucoliques anciens sur le jeune Daphnis!”—Causeries du Lundi, t. x. p. 48. 
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Horace Walpole, when a child, was haunted, as Lord Macaulay 
observes, with a longing to see George the First, and gave his mother 
no peace till she had found a way of gratifying his curiosity. “The same 
feeling, covered with a thousand disguises, attended him to the grave. 
No observation that dropped from the lips of Majesty seemed to him too 
trifling to be recorded,”’* &c. 

Boswell almost anticipates, by paraphrase, Wordsworth’s line, when he 
declares Dr. Johnson to have been a memorable instance of what has been 
often observed, that “‘ the boy is the man in miniature; and that the 
distinguishing characteristics of the individual are the same through the 
whole course of life.”’+ 

What Mr. Carlyle calls Johnson’s disposition for royalty, was well seen 
in early boyhood, when three of his schoolfellows used to come in the 
morning as his humble attendants, and carry him to school. One in the 
middle stooped, upon whose back Johnson sat, and one on each side sup- 
porting him, in this fashion was he borne along triumphant.{ Already 
dominant, imperial, irresistible. “ Not in the ‘king’s-chair’ (of human 
arms), a3 we see, do his three satellites carry him along; rather on the 
Tyrant’ s-saddle, the back of his fellow-creature, must he ride prosperous ! 
—The child is father of the man.”§ The schoolroom, indeed, affords 
ample room and verge enough for taking observations of this kind, to 
those who, like Crabbe’s matron, have any gift of insight in that 
direction : 


She early sees to what the mind will grow, 

Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know. .. . 
Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste, 

And knows what parts will wear and what will waste ; 
She marks the mind too lively, and at once 

Sees the gay coxcomb and the rattling dunce. 


Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 
Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 

Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck, 
She marks the pride which once she strove to check : 
A burgess comes, and she remembers well 

How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 

"Twas but by anger he display’d a mind: 
- Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay, 

The world has worn tl’ unsocial crust away ; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears, 

And, save by fits, e’en dulness disappears : 

But still the matron can the man behold, 

Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold.|| 


Of Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey at Westminster together, Lord 
Macaulay shrewdly says, that, little as we know about their school-days, 
we may safely venture to guess that, whenever Hastings wished to play 








* Macaulay, Crit. and Histor. Essays, Walpole’s Letters. 

7 Life of Johnson, Introduct. t Boswell. 

§ Carlyle’s Critical and Miscel. Essays, vol. iii., Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
|| Crabbe, The Borough, letter xxiv. 
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any trick more than usually naughty, he hired Impey with a tart ora 
ball to act as fag in the worst part of the prank.* 

Of another great name, and an earlier, in the history of British Empire 
in India,—Lord Clive,—the same noble historian, in his noble essay on 
that hero and his career, tells us that some lineaments of the character of 
the man were discerned in the child. We hear of letters written by Robert 
Clive’s kinsfolk when he was in his seventh year, from which it is appa- 
rent that, even at that early age, “his strong will and his fiery passions, 
sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which sometimes seeme hardly 
compatible with soundness of mind, had begun to cause great uneasiness 
to his family.” And then we have the story of Bob’s climbing to the 
top of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and of what terror the in- 
habitants felt at seeing him astride a stone spout near the summit; and 
again, of how this fierce, fighting lad formed all the idle youngsters of 
the town into a kind of predatory army, and forced the shopkeepers to 
submit to a sort of black-mail of apples and halfpence, in consideration of 
which he guaranteed the security of their windows.t Napoleon, says 
Mr. Hayw ard,t was already at the head of armies when pelting snow- 
balls at Brienne. 

Grétry, as Lady Eastlake reminds us, danced when a child to the 
sound of dropping water, foreshadowing perhaps in this the light cha- 
racter of his taste and compositions; while Mozart, when an infant of 
only three years old, would strike thirds on the dhintchded and incline his 
little head, smiling to the harmony of the vibrations. “ All the greatest 
musicians—Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn (it seems not 
Beethoven, however)—were infant prodigies. "§ 

Mr. Hayward aggregates a select group of examples (in corroboration 
of James Mill’s thesis, that “ the early sequences to which we are accus- 
tomed form the primary habits, and that the primary habits are the 
fundamental! character of the man”||), when he refers to Pope writing 
excellent verses at fourteen; to Lawrence painting beautifully when a 
mere boy; to Madame de Staél diving deep into the philosophy of 
politics at an age when an ordinary girl would have been dressing dolls ; 
and to Nelson as having made up his mind to be a hero before he was 
old enough to be a a midshipman. qi 

Nelson’s best biographer, meaning almost of course Robert Southey, 
relates of young Horatio, in his native Norfolk village, that, when a mere 
child, he strayed a birds’-nesting in company with a cowboy; was long 
sought for, and in various directions, by his alarmed family; and was at 
length discovered alone, sitting composedly by the side of a brook which 
he could not get over. His erandmother told him she wondered hunger 
and fear had not driven him home. “Fear, grandmamma!”’ said, or is 

said to have said, the future hero; “I never saw fear: what is it ?’’** 
The same avowed ignorance is ascribed to more than one full-grown 
hero, military and naval. 





Essay on Warren Hastings. + See Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 
Essay on Lord Chesterfield. § Ess. on Music, in Quart, Review. 

Art. Education, in Encyel. Brit. 

See Biographic: al and Critical Essays, by A. Hayward, vol. i. p. 242. 

** Southey’s Life of Nelson, ch. i. 
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It has been said of Marshal Marmont that he was born a glorieux— 
what we may call a Miles Gloriosus. | 


Jadis Caton enfant fut un boudeur sublime. 


Marmont was a hero—un hAéros, with all the French emphasis of the 
acutely accentuated syllable—even in his nurse’s arms. “I was only 
three years old,” writes the Duke of Ragusa, “when the narrative of a 
splendid feat, the particulars of which are still present to my memory, 
excited within me those emotions which are characteristic of enthu- 
siasm.”* When somewhat older—but that not much—Marmont used 
to dress himself up like Charles the Twelfth, and “ parade”’+ the parc 
de Chatillon, mounted ou a pony, with a sword at his side, and spurs at 
heel. 

Carnot’s aptitude, and his taste for military affairs, as Lord Brougham 
has pointed out, displayed itself in a singular manner while yet he was a 
child. Being taken for the first time to a theatre where some siege or 
other warlike operation was represented, he astonished the audience by 
interrupting the piece to complain of the manner in which the general 
had disposed his men and his guns, crying out to him that his men were 
in fire, and loudly calling upon him to change his position. In fact, the 
men were so placed as to be commanded by a battery. 

George Washington, when a boy, was fond of forming his schoolmates 
into companies, who paraded and fought mimic battles, in which he 
always commanded one of the parties; while his demeanour and conduct 
at schocl are said to have won the deference of the other boys, who were 
accustomed to make him the arbiter of their disputes. Somehow it is easier 
to picture him, when rising twelve, “ mastering the forms of deeds, con- 
structing diagrams, and preparing tabular statements,” in which employ- 
ments he is said to have early excelled, than, some half-dozen years 
younger bestriding a pike in the fashion of the infant Lord of Branksome 
Tower, who, with jocund din, before admiring retainers in the castle hall, 


The truncheon of a _ bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode. 


And those grey warriors prophesied, 
How the brave boy, in future wars, 
Should tame the 





on Master George’s account be a poetical license granted to slightly 
change the wording, and so read, 


Should tame the British Lion’s pride, 
Exalt the Stripes and Stars.§ 


Michelet is vehement, in one of his polemical treatises, on the import- 
ance of education, and the vast advantage secured for good and evil by 





* Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, de 1792 & 1832, t. i. 
t Cuv. Fleury, Dernitres Etudes Historiques. 
: Statesmen of Time of George IIL., vol. iv. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel (with a difference), canto i. st. xix. 
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the first instructor. For, remember well, he bids those fathers who confide 
to a stranger the privilege of writing whatever he will in that book of 
blank paper, their child’s mind,—remember well, it will be in vain for you 
to write upon it hereafter: what has once been indited, cannot be erased. 
“The vale tracing that seemed to be effaced at twenty, reappears at 
forty and sixty. It is the last and the dearest, perhaps, that old age will 
retain.”’* 
Even thus with Miss K. and her broken limb, 
By a very, very remarkable whim, 
She show’d her early tuition : 
While the buds of character came into blow 
With a certain tinge that served to show 
The nursery culture long ago, 
As the graft is known by fruition.7 


Boswell greatly admired an observation of Johnson’s, that the force of our 
early habits is so great, that though reason approve, nay, though our 
senses relish a different course, almost every man returns to them.t But 
who shall over-estimate the value of careful training, begun betimes, and 
sedulously carried on, by a forming hand adapted to the task? Such a 
preceptor, such a process, such a result, as in Dryden’s lines: 


The tender age was pliant to command ; 

Like wax it yielded to the forming hand : 

True to th’ artificer, the iaboured mind 

With ease was pious, generous, just, and kind; 
Soft for impression, from the first prepared, 
Till virtue with long exercise grew hard : 

With every act confirmed, and made at last 

So durable as not to be effaced, 

It turned to habit ; and, from vices free, 
Goodness resolved into necessity. § 

If we would but duly take care of children, said Archbishop Whately, 
grown people would generally take care of themselves. Gay has a good 
moral for not a bad Fable, beginning : 

Seek you to train your favourite boy ? 
Each caution, every care employ : 

And ere you venture to confide, 

Let his preceptor’s heart be tried : 
Weigh well his manners, life, and scope ; 
On these depends thy future hope. || 


With too much of truth has the examiner-extraordinary of London 
Labour and the London Poor commented on the chances that pre- 
ponderate against the future of a ragged street-child—with parents 
starving one week and drunk all the next—turned loose into the streets 
as soon as it can run alone, and abandoned to the blight of all evil com- 
munications that corrupt the mores—manners and morals both. If, says 
Mr. Mayhew, the child be father to the man, assuredly it does not re- 





* Priests, Women, and Families, part iil. ch. i. 
Hood’s Poems, Miss Kilmansegg. 
Life of Johnson, sub anno 1775. 
Dryden’s Eleonora (in memory of Lady Abingdon). 
Gay’s Fables, The Bull and the Mastiff. 
March—vou. CXxXill. NO. DXXXI. x 
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re a great effort of imagination to conceive the manhood that such a 
qildheod must inevitably engender.* 

Count Cagliostro, Joseph Balsamo, Giuseppe or Beppo, as they called 
him, when a boy (“a fat, red, globular kind of fellow’’) in the streets and 
slums of Sele, is imaged by Mr. Carlyle at that stage of existence, 
accurately enough fathering his adult self: the gifts of simulation and 
dissimulation beginning to manifest themselves with his earliest exercise 
of speech ; a hungry lad, with a keen faculty of digestion ; quick-tempered, 
and a ready striker where there was clear prospect of victory ; otherwise, 
vociferous rather than bellicose, and by no means prone to violence where 
stratagem will serve. ‘ Above all things, a brazen impudence developes 
itself; the crowning gift of one born to scoundrelism, In a word, the 
fat thickset Beppo, as he skulks about there, plundering, playing dog’s- 
tricks, with his finger in every mischief, already gains character ; shrill 
housewives of the neighbourhood, whose sausages he has filched, whose 
weaker sons maltreated, name him Beppo Maldetto, and indignantly 
prophesy that he will be hanged.”} 

Another example, though of quite another breed, from Mr. Carlyle’s 
miscellaneous memoirs, may be found in Mirabeau, as we see him, ce 
Gabriel énorme, “ beating his nurse,” but then loving her ; rummaging, 
the rough cub, in all places, secking something to know diving down to 
the most unheard-of recesses for papers to read. ‘“ Does he not, spon- 
taneously, give his hat to a peasant-boy whose head-gear was defective ? 
He writes the most sagacious things, in his fifth year, extempore, at 
table ; setting forth what ‘ Monsieur Moi, Mr. Me,’ is bound to do.’’t 

Basedow, the education reformer (born 1723), a man of note among 
the earlier contemporaries of Goethe,—ugly, dirty, sareastic, domineer- 
ing, and aggressively heterodox—indicated from the first his future part. 

** At school, the wild and dirty boy manifested rebellious energy against 
all system and all method,*§—studying in a desultory, omnivorous 
manner, running away from home, and becoming a lackey w—with other 
vagaries of a corresponding sort. 

Blumenbach in earliest childhood was insatiable for knowledge, and 
would try to make out the structure of an insect or a plant; “ puzz zling 
himself with comparative osteology” when only ten years old, and con- 
structing a skeleton out of the bones of domestic animals, which he care- 
fully hid i in his bedroom,|| and the discovery of which by the housemaid 
caused no small commotion in the house. Such, however, was the germ 
of Blumenbach’s renowned osteological collection. 

Gilbert White exhibited in childhood the attachment to the study of 
natural history which made him a name at Selborne. Isaac Watts wrote 
hymns and “ devotional pieces” at seven or eight years old. So Count 
Zingendorf attracted notice while a mere child by the religiosity” which 
in after-life made him a name and a sect. 

Never, affirms Washington Irving, was the trite, because sage apoph- 
thegm, that “the child is father of the man,” more fully verified than 


’ See London | Labour and the London Poor, vol. i. p. 101. 
t Carlyle’s Miscellanies, Count Cagliostro. 
Lond. and Westm. R: v., No. 8; Art. “ Mirabeau.” 
Life and Works of Goethe, L. 276. 
Flourens, Eloges Historiques. 
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in the case of Goldsmith, who was shy, awkward, and blundering in 
childhood, yet full of sensibility ; ; a butt for the j Jeers and jokes of his 
companions, but apt to surprise and confound them by sudden and witty 
repartees ; dull and stupid at his tasks, yet an eager and intelligent 
devourer of the travelling tales and campaigning stories of his half- 
military pedagogue. A dunce he might be, but the boy was also a 
rhymer ; and his early “ effusions” in verse encouraged the expectations 
of his friends.* 

Benjamin West gave a first indication of his talent in his seventh year, 
when set to watch the sleeping infant of his eldest sister: he drew what 
was considered a striking likeness of the child in red and black ink. At 
eight his drawings were the admiration of a party of Indians who paid a 
visit to Springfield—though he had not yet advanced to the use of hair- 
pencils supplied from the back of his mother’s pet cat. He soon forsook 
school, and shut himself up in the garret he converted into a studio. 

Washington Alston reports his turn for imitation and composition to 
have shown itself when he was but six years old. His delight then was 
to put together miniature landscapes of his own invention, built up with 
moss, sticks, pebbles, and twigs representing trees ; and in manufacturing 
little men and women out of fern stalks. These childish fancies, he says, 
“were the straws by which an observer might then have guessed which 
way the current was setting for after-life.’’f 

Wilkie has been heard to say that he could draw before he could read, 
and paint before he could spell. 

George Stephenson, while cowboy to a farmer at twopence a day, gave 
ample indications of that bent which is termed a mechanical genius— 
erecting Lilliputian mills in the little water-streams that ran into the 
Dewley Bog—his favourite amusement being, however, the erection of 
“clay engines” with hemlock pipes (for the imaginary steam). ‘ The 
place is still pointed out ‘just aboon the cut end,’ as the people of the 
hamlet describe it, where the future engineer made his first essays in 
modelling.” t 

The late Professor Heuslow's devotion to natural history was marked 
at a very early age. ‘* He showed his ingenuity, as well as his fondness 
for natural objects, by making the model of a caterpillar.”§ And while 
yet a child in a frock he dragged home from a considerable distance a 
fungus, lycoperdon giganteum, almost as big as himself.|| 

Byron's biographer has once and again occasion to cite instances that 
“occur amusingly through his life, to confirm the quaint, but, as applied 
to him, true observation, ‘that ‘ the child is father to the man ;’ ” the cha- 
racteristics of these two periods of life being 1 iu him, says Moore, so 
anomalously transposed, that while the passions and ripened views of the 
man developed themselves in his boyhood, so the easily pleased fancies 





“He seems from infancy to have been compounded of two natures, onc 
bright, the other blundering,” &c.—Life of Goldsmith, by W. Irving, ch. xlv. 
+t Notes communicated to Mr. Dunlop, quoted in Mrs. Jameson’s memoir of 
Washington Alston. 
With respect to which, Mr. Smiles very aptly recals the similar stories told 
about the boyish days of Smeaton. Emin. “Men, p. 4. 
§ Mem. of Rev. J. S. Henslow, by Rev. L. Jenyns. 1862. 
| Saturday Review, No. 350. 
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and vanities of the boy were for ever breaking out among the most 
serious moments of his manhood.* 

Mr. Prescott remarks of Sir Walter Scott, that there never was a cha- 
racter in whose infant germ the mature and fully-developed lineaments 
might be more distinct] y traced; that what he was in his riper age, he 
was in his boyhood ; that we discern the same tastes, the same peculiar 
talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, the 
same habits—in their embryo state, of course, but distinctly marked. 
“ His biographer has shown no little skill in enabling us to trace their 
gradual, progressive expansion, from the hour of his birth up to the full 
prime and maturity of manhood.”+ 

Less admiringly it has been said of Thomas Moore’s life and character 
(easy to estimate because always the same), that whereas most men go 
through more or less of a process of development in the course of their 
existence, and are different at different stages, Moore seems never to have 
altered: we see him on his first introduction to the stage, a little, round- 
faced, buoyant, clever, and pleasantly self-conceited child, with a wonder- 
ful faculty of making himself welcome, a healthy zest for enjoyment, and 
true and tender affections. ‘ Through life, till the seclusion of his last 
retreat shuts him from the world, he remains exactly the same, except 
that he grows larger and dresses differently.” t 

That is a significant paragraph in Dr. Newman’s fascinating Apologia 
pro Vitd sud, which records his turning over, late in life, some old copy- 
books of his school-days, and finding on the first page of his first Latin 
verse-book “a device which,” says he, “ almost took my breath away with 
surprise.” “I have written in the first page, in my schoolboy hand, 
‘John H. Newman, February 11th, 1811, Verse Book;’ then follow my | 
first verses. Between ‘ Verse’ and ‘ Book’ I have drawn the figure of a 
solid cross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed be meant for a 
necklace, but what I cannot make out to be anything else than a set of 
beads suspended, with a little cross attached. At this time I was not 
quite ten years.”§ At the present time the Apologist is Father New- 
man. Between now and then, he was an adherent of the Evangelical 
party, subscribed towards establishing the Record, and for a time delighted 
in the writings of Thomas Scott and Romaine, was absorbed in Milner’s 
Church History, belonged to the Oxford Association of the Bible Society, 
and “ hung upon the words” of Daniel Wilson, in the pulpit of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. But Father Newman, in his grand climacteric, 
lighting on the cross and beads he drew in his Verse-book as a boy of 


ten, seems to cherish in the discovery a personal illustration of the truth, 
that fathers the Man on the Child. 





* Moore’s Life of Byron, sub anno 1823. 
t Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies: Sir Walter Scott. 
~ Remains of Wm. Caldwell Roscoe, vol. ii. p. 144. 

; Apologia pro Vita sua, by John Henry Newman, D.D., p. 57. 
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THE FAC-SIMILE SHAKSPEARE.* 


BY CYRUS REDDING, 


Tue third and last part of the reprint of the folio edition of Shakspeare 
of 1623, has been just published by Mr. Booth, of Regent-street. It is 
a unique work, in the sense of its imitation of the edition issued by 
Jaggard and Blount, seven years after the poet’s death. This last part 
contains the tragedies. The comedies and histories had been brought 
out in 1862 and 1863. Here we have the promise, honourably redeemed, 
of an unexceptionable literal copy of the great dramatist of England, a 
poet unrivalled in his own walk, and at present highly honoured on the 
stage in France and Germany. For his own country audiences, of the 

resent generation, he is far too elevated and poetical. The multitude 
a have no aspirations that lift them above every-day life and vulgar 
desire. ‘The representation of things beneath and not above their own 
circles is the limit of their dramatic enjoyment. Perhaps this is in the 
natural course of events, and we form too high an estimate of the mass 
to judge otherwise regarding it. This addition will add greatly to the 
pleasure of the perusal of the poet in the closet. It will transport us to 
the departed period when those great efforts of genius were first exhibited, 
recalling the spelling and text of the time. The illusion will be strength- 
ened, and an enlarged enjoyment be the consequence with those capable 
of entering into the scene, and estimating the glorious display of intellect 
and faney which it exhibits. Those who now crowd our places of amuse- 
ment are not such as feel lofty aspirations. Their imaginations revel in 
incidents and scenes of the lower social character. The Newgate Calendar 
seems more their suitable food, with the villanies and monstrosities of 
the melodrama ; having spiritualism and table-rapping for side-dishes. To 
such it is not wonderful that the tragic excellences of Hamlet and 
Othello, and the exquisite comic characters and perfect nature of the 
poet’s personifications, should be as ‘‘ caviar to the general.” The rich 
product of the poet’s fancy is thus become a dead letter on our stage. A 
susceptibility of grace and beauty, with simplicity and a fervid love of 
nature’s truth, attaches to a higher order of intellect than many are 
willing to concede. Our great progress in traffic does not create intel- 
lectual discernment, if it extend a characteristic desire of knowledge. 
High mental enjoyment, with a pure taste, attends only upon desires that 
aspire to what is above, not sunk beneath the medium of every-day 
existence. The scenes of low and criminal life presented to the multi- 
tudinous class—and they would not be presented were they not preferred 
—are, after all, bad imitations of the basest and most degraded indi- 
viduals and actions in society. We say “ bad,” because they are not even 
faithful pictures, but require to be exaggerated. Sensible that villany 
is rendered acceptable while groping along the kennel of social deformity 





* Booth, Regent-street, January, 1865. 
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after its garbage, the excuse of pity and the affectation of a charitable 
feeling for the more heinous offenders are continually urged in palliation, 
These are exhibitions in which it is pretended a virtuous design exists to 
arouse sympathy for the unfortunate! As if pecuniary profit had nothing 
to do in the matter, in fact were not the moving principle. However low 
or common, or disgusting, no matter if it be exciting—but enough. At 
some future time we may follow up the effects of this prevalent taste, 
which might be supposed to agree so ill with the march of improvement 
in other cases, and thus show how familiarity with, and the approval of, 
vicious scenes and characters operates upon ‘the popular masses, and in- 
creases our public immoralities. 

In France they have a theatre for the respectable drama, but in 
England we have nothing of the kind, and are not likely to have. ‘The 
late dinner-hour prevents the support of the larger class of those of the 
educated and opulent, who used formerly to attend and support the 
theatres. We must, therefore, content ourselves with the perusal of our 
great dramatic poet—as we are obliged to do with our best poets not of 
the drama; with Spenser, Milton, and others—in the closet. The Muse 
of England in her higher walks is, in regard to Her works, much in the 
same predicament with the public as the Bard of Avon, in being too lofty 
and pure. On the whole, perhaps, it is best for people of taste thus to 
enjoy them, and leave the ** general” to their caviar. We have in the 
closet greater satisfaction on the whole. If in our food we do not like to 
be selfish, and wish for company, we may still sit down and manage to 
relish an entertainment not less nutritious in reality for being partaken 
solitarily. There is also the consideration in our favour, that if the actor 
in the principal character come up to our conception of that which he 
represents, it is not the case with all those who support secondary parts. 
All do not attain even moderate excellence, and the pleasure we receive 
from one is marred by the ill acting of others. In the closet we encounter 
nothing of this kind. There, if our conceptions are erroneous in regard 
to character, we find them satisfactory, and escape the neutralisation of 
the pleasure afforded by one good actor, through the imperfection of 
another that is bad. In the closet we are satisfied with our own per- 
sonifications. We accommodate all to the desires of the mind. We 
vannot play the hireling critic with our own judgment. Fallible to 
others, we are infallible with ourselves, and do not rise from our seats 
discontented, as we should be certain to do on quitting the modern 
theatre in regard to no inconsiderable portion of the performance. 

Under the foregoing circumstances this edition of the great poet is 
doubly welcome, because we can by that means compare the various 
readings for ourselves from the authentic source, and we should in some 
things, no doubt, improve upon the stage improvements by adhering to 
truth. We should never imagine a Moor to be jet black of complexion 
in Othello, nor introduce a eravedigger i in one of the most solemn scenes 
in Hamlet, pulling off a dozen waistcoats to obtain a senseless grin from 
the galleries. What gravedigger ever wore a dozen waistcoats of which 
to disembarrass himself more than other men in the exercise of their 
calling ? 

Many would not willingly go to the theatre to see Shakspeare ill 
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represented. They would not have their mental picture of the great poet 
deformed. As it is, we must first have some estimate of the ability of an 
actor, not from the varying puffs of newspaper reporters, more or less 
enlisted in the interest of the performer—a thing to which it would be 
well if the editors looked much closer than they do—but from independent 
judgments. When John Kemble had given two free tickets to the 
Examiner paper, and Leigh Hunt, the best theatrical critic of the time, 
censured him, he became offended, and, among other marks of offence, 
he hinted at the admissions so given as a favour. John Hunt replied 
that he thought the admission had been sent as customary to the press, 
that in future the Examiner reporter would pay for his admission; and 
he returned the tickets. This was the manly. course, and did not then 
want parallel examples, of which the dependent venality of the present 
time will hardly permit the imitation, where the prompting of a pure 
taste is of the least weight in the question. 

Some of us have the past impersonations of the poet before our eyes, 
aud time has hallowed them. We will not believe that if a just taste for 
the better drama existed, there would not in due course arise actors who 
were capable of doing it considerable justice. We are of those who, in 
many most important points, see and are delighted with the advance of 
the age. But in some things retrogradation must be admitted, and the 
same in all mental pursuits in which the spirit of traffic and love of lucre 
can interfere and pollute them. In regard to the stage, time has hal- 
lowed that, the counterpart of which it has never since produced, as in 
the case of Mrs. Siddons, for example. We would not have defaced the 
portraiture she exhibited of Lady Macbeth, still fresh and vivid as it is, 
while in despair of aught approaching it. We admit how much we are 
apt to overvalue the past; but, notwithstanding, it is well remarked by 
Denham, that oftentimes in regard to present notions, 


objects 
Remote in place, are not beheld at half their greatness, 
And what is new finds better acceptation 
Than what is good and great. 


Repairing to the closet with the present faithful transeript of the poet, 
we may without alloy play out the characters ourselves with a higher 
satisfaction than any existing representation can afford. 

On perusing the present edition of the great poet, we were struck on 
recollecting the assertion of those who say Shakspeare had no learning. 
It would be well if such persons would detine their meaning of the word 
learning. If it is meant that the poet was not a mere college man, well 
up to verbs in ,u, and most lucid in explaining passages in Homer or 
Horace when called upon to do so; if it be supposed that he had not a 
“ critical’? knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics at his fingers’ ends, 
it is probably true. But having had a grammar-school education, he was 
able to turn to account, with the aid of existing translations, all of the 
ancient writers which he wanted; and that he was clearly no stranger to 
ancient history, and as much of the manners of the ancients as he re- 
quired, is very clear. He followed nature, not the ancients, nor even the 
fashions of his own time. He was far above all fleeting follies. As to 
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his running a pun or jest to the death, it is possible that, seeing how 
a little witty nonsense takes before an audience, and makes the open- 
mouthed “ general” good humoured, even out of place, as it does in the 
present day, catching the applauses of the stolid, he might have indulged 
a little in joke, to preserve the good temper from dying away, by giving 
it a fillip. Perhaps he followed it to excess from finding it answer. It 
must be recollected he was an actor, though not a distinguished one, and 
had a fickle audience no doubt to please. Men are ever the same. Genius 
like that of Shakspeare is not to be darkened by rules for the most part 
emanating from those who are possessed of none. He borrowed no aid 
from schoolmen, who possess little similar power but in the way of loan, 
and if qualified to repress in some degree the exuberance of genius, 
rarely or never, on the other hand, exhibit a beam to irradiate their own 
labours. In regard to what must be admitted to be faults, these no doubt 
accompany distinguished excellences in every walk of life, intellectual or 
otherwise. Man and his works are imperfect, because all under the sun 
must be so. 

The present edition of the writings of this great poet is still more 
valuable as a standard of comparison, for we must return to the book, 
from the description of which we were wandering rapidly astray. 

The comedies composing Part I., with the dedication to Lords Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, by Heming and Condell, an address to the 
readers by the same, the verses by Ben Jonson, Hugh Holland, Diggs, 
and I. M., with the names of twenty-six principal actors, precede the 
plays after the title. This last contains a picture of Shakspeare, which, 
with the effigy on the monument at Stratford, given in the third part, re- 
present him bald, his forehead high, his countenance grave. Though it 
is forty years since we performed a pilgrimage to Stratford and to Charl- 
cote,* we remember the localities well, aud the poet’s monument, unpre- 
suming as it was. 

The histories or historical plays are in the second part, with a view of 
the family house at Stratford-on-Avon, followed by commendatory lines 
of T. Seward, and a list of the errors in the original, which are so marked 
and given, in order that it may not be supposed they were modern faults, 
which, as the work is a fac-simile, were carefully retained. 

The tragedies make the third part, and complete the copy of the folio 
of 1628. To these separately, but so as to bind up with the acknow- 
ledged pieces, it is still proposed to add Pericles, Prince of Tyre, from the 
third edition of 1664, in a separate form. The reprint will then contain 
all the acknowledged plays of the poet in the very perfection of similarity. 
The six ** doubtful plays” are to follow. 

The second folio edition of Shakspeare, 1632, contains among the in- 


troductory verses those of Milton, the first ever printed of that great epic 
poet, beginning : 


What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones, &c. 





* The Mr. Lucy, of Charlcote, then the owner, we well remember, a descendant 
of the old family that prosecuted Shakspeare. He was a little man, and being 
eager to possess parliamentary interest, purchased land near Fowy, in Cornwall, 
at a high rate, that decayed town returning two members, both lost by te Reform 
Act afterwards. We refer to the years 1819 or 1820. 
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These have been introduced accordingly. Then follows Troilus and 
Cressida, with the prologue, the volume concluding with Cymbeline. 

It was the poet’s object to paint life, not in the beau ideal, but as he 
found it appear before him. This has been shown over and over again ; 
it was too obvious for concealment. He startled those critics who judged 
by the line and rule, that time rather than reason had shaped, and his 
adherence to the humanities was passed by to censure his dereliction from 
certain ordinances and customs which would have shackled his genius, 
because it exhibited men and manners close to what they really were. In 
his mixture of tragic and comic scenes he has committed another fault, 
according to some whose judgment is of value, but who have been accus- , 
tomed to run into a certain current of popular opinion, joining in its 
judgments, because they will not boldly judge for themselves. Nature’s 
truth was ever the poet’s guide. Thus, according to the schools, it is im- 
possible for comedy and tragedy to be mingled as Shakspeare has mingled 
them. Suppose a murder or suicide takes place in a particular house, 
the scene must on no account in any act shift over the way to some in- 
mate of the same house where the murder or suicide occurred, who may 
be jesting at the moment. While, for example, an individual cuts his own 
or his wife’s throat in the upper room of a five-story building, let out in 
flats, the people on the lower floor, who have no knowledge of the tragedy 
at the top of the house, must not jest and joke in a different scene before 
the audience, because the murder was taking place above. Tragedy above 
and comedy below stairs, in the same dramatic representation, shocked 
the critics, for though perfectly natural it was against rule. There is no 
reason. why scenes that might and do occur in this way should not be em- 
bodied for stage action. In all connected with the arts nature may be 
followed. If the scene shifts from the drawing-room in grief to the ser- 
vants in merriment in the kitchen, it is nature. The scenes of life are a 
mingled web in almost everything, and, therefore, to represent them as 
they are is only to paint with fidelity. The critics who support the 
unities can adhere to their own side of the question ; their opponents may 
certainly do the same. Johnson thought it a fault that Shakspeare too 
often sacrificed virtue to convenience; but while the stage might be made 
one of the most striking means for instruction, the promotion of virtue, 
and the diffusion of wisdom, it never was so made use of, in time past or 
present. It can only be said that the attendance there is a voluntary act. 
The multitude go to be pleased, and the noblest examples of heroic virtue 
are not, at least in the present day, as acceptable as the exhibitions of 
daring spoliation or the pictures of atrocious vices that excite the mind, 
or as the cant slang is, “ produce a sensation.” With too many it is to 
be feared the sympathies that attach themselves to the coarser and more 
unscrupulous in vulgar life have the preference. Here Jerry Abershaw 
on the highway shall outshine a thousand Kosciuskos. The more beau- 
tiful, amiable, and charming characters drawn by the poet, banished from 
his native boards, would not at all interest the audiences that support the 
present theatres. 

We must, therefore, enjoy Shakspeare in the closet. The susceptibilities 
and tastes of the hour are not with the pure, or reflective, or instructed. 
The poet will be more honoured than ever in the closet by those whose 
minds are elevated and refined. In the closet the bungling of some scenes 
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in the representation, and the want of equal excellence in those who sup- 
port the different characters, are unobserved, and a just exercise of the 
student’s own imagination, and due attention, will supply amusement and 
instruction from the pages of the great bard, in the same way we glean 
them from the great writers of antiquity. In aid of this the country is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Booth for the care and steadiness he has exhibited 
in perfecting his valuable and adventurous undertaking, and yet we do not 
know why we should call it “ adventurous,” after what we have stated in 
regard to the true enjoyment of the poet in the closet, since those who 
enjoy the poet that way rapidly multiply. W hat interest can the beautiful 
creation Ariel, in the Tempest, create, or the insanity and sweetness of 
Ophelia, the sanguinary ambition of Lady Macbeth, and similar heroines 
of Shakspeare? How can such creations be relished by those who rejoice 
in the exhibitions of the female characters that accompany the favourite 
heroes of the present stage? The scum of the gaol, the miscreant over 
whom is poured, for example, the affected sensibility of the author of “ The 
Miserables,” with his flashes of infidelity by way of seasoning. é 

The sympathies aroused by the varnish daubed over notorious vices, all 
which, to frame an excuse for them, are affected to be the fruits of social 
neglect, but which, in reality, are only the excuse for introducing ex- 
aggerations of vices, to gratify the polluted tastes that revel in and batten 
on them,—it is these which render the beautiful, the virtuous, and the 
truly unfortunate so uninteresting. Suffering virtue is too tame ; a mis- 
creant of the deepest crime is the glory of the tastes to which we allude. 
The great, or good, or even vicious characters of history, the latter not 
being low and mean enough, will not do now. What is an historical 
novel worth now, even if Scott drew the characters to the life? The 
bound of time and space in infamy must be passed: the villain must bea 
superlative. Villany is not “ exciting” until it is made as low, black, and 
degraded as possible, to make the saintship more effective. The crime 
of Macbeth, for example, was too exalted; that of Kohl, who murdered 
his friend the other day, and cut him up, butcher as he was, for a sovereign 
or two, may be made something of to attract popular applause. “ His 
neglected youth and early misery no doubt led him into erime, his stars 
being in fault.” We must still have the dregs of vice, the acme, the 
finished iniquity, to move us and kindle our sympathies. There must be 
no exalted feeling, no ambition in our favourite scenes; all must be 
qualified by a sympathetic pity for the hero miscreant of the stage or 
novel, Virtuous character is become a tasteless thing with the multitude. 
The truth of nature, and the adherence to humanity, are of no moment. 
There is no accounting for tastes, it is true, but there is a mode of ac- 
counting for the prevalence of vice so largely by the constant creation of 
new familiarities with its heroes, and the principles which make and sup- 
port them, and engender sympathy in their behalf. 

These, then, are reasons enough why Shakspeare must in future be 
enjoyed in private by those who have a regard for what is great and 
beautiful, for what is imaginative yet true to our common nature. We 
may deplore the existing state of things, and imagine there must be some- 
thing out of the way in that which the spread of education does not seem 
to rectify, but it must be recollected that, after all, taste is not the pro- 
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perty of the many, but of the few, and the elevation of a degree or two 
in the intellectual scale above the past, with the mass, jg not enough. A 
little time ago, men of taste led society in literature and the arts, but now 
the multitude ‘judges on its own behalf, characteristically giving us its 
own ideas of the “ sublime and beautiful!” The consequences are plain. 
The mistake is that the mere mechanical part of education has been taken 
as the all in all. High thought and elevated ideas cannot be engendered 
against nature. The. current, therefore, has run in its troubled course, and 
the deposit partakes of the nature of the stream. 

There is the advantage, too, that Shakspeare can be read in the present. 
edition as he was, not as he has been acted and often altered by managers 
or commentators. These changes should not be passed over, but should be 
considered after mastering the original text, and thus all the light that 

can be thrown upon his few obscurities, good or bad, will be noted as well 
as his higher embodyings. Some comments are very superfluous, as they 
explain that with which everybody is already acquainted, and here we 
are happily rid of them. It is wonderful how far the language of Shak- 
speare had advanced towards excellence. With a little alteration in the 
spelling, it is equal to that of the best poets of the eighteenth century— 
an era when both the prose and verse of the English tongue, as far as a 
present judgment can be formed, reached its highest point as a language. 
Upon this account the language and spelling in the present edition are 
peculiarly interesting in the way of comparison. 

The emendations and changes in the text of the poet by editors and 
commentators are numerous, and we too often find fanciful, because it 
becanie at one time the vogue to notice and comment upon Shakspeare, 
as it becomes a new fashion with meaner subjects of the hour. Some seem 
to imagine that the wonderful painting of the poet, his insight into cha- 
racter, and his fidelity to nature, were the result of research and severe 
deliberation. We do not think so. They were the happy dictation of 
the heavenly gift of genius, “ poeta nascitur non fit.” The reasonings of 
Macbeth with himself, for example, while as yet his intended murder “is 
but fantastic.” The poet looks into the secret things in the heart of the 
intended assassin as if he were privy tothem, and records Macbeth’s own 
wonder that he should yield to the criminal suggestion. ‘“ Why do [ 
yield to that suggestion?” ‘Then comes ambition’s prize : 


Your children shall be kings ! 


from another quarter feeding his criminal hopes. These are touches beyond 
the schools. But we must close, expressing high satisfaction at the fidelity 
and exactness of a work that has fully borne out its original promise. 
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“ STRATHMORE,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, 





“ Etes-vous mon démon ou mon ange? 
Je ne sais, mais je suis votre esclave.” 
Victor Hugo. 


Book THE FIRsT. 
THE BORDER EAGLE. 


“ Reconnaissant pour lui la mort inévitable, 
Il résout & la mort son courage indomptable ; 
Il y va sans faiblesse, il y va sans effroi, 
Et la devant souffrir, la veut souffrir en roi.” 
La Pucelle. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATE OF THE GOLDEN MONARCH. 


A suMMER-DAY late in the year in the wild moorland of the old 
Border. 

An amber light was on the lochs, a soft mist on field and fell; the 
salmon-waters were leaping down from rock to rock, or boiling in the 
deep black pools beneath the birches; the deer were herding in the glens 
and wooded “ dips” that sheltered under the Cheviot range, here, in the 
debatable land between the northern country and the Southrons, where 
Bothwell had swept with his mad Moss Troopers, ere the Warden of the 
Marches let passion run riot for his fair White Queen, and where Belted 
Will’s Tower still rose above its oaks, as when the bugle blast of the 
Howard sounded from its turrets, and the archers were marshalled 
agaiust a night-raid of the Scots. On the distant seas, which once were 
dark with the galleys of Norse pirates, nothing now was in sight but a 
fisher-boat in the offing; on the heather-moors, which had once echoed 
with the beat of horses’ hoofs, as Douglas or Percy had scoured through 
the gorse for a dashing Border fray, or a Hotspur piece of “ derring-do,” 
there was only now to be heard the flap of a wild-duck’s wing as the 
flocks rose among the sedges, and the sole monarch of earth or sky was a 
solitary golden eagle soaring upward to the sun. 

With a single swoop the bird had swept down from his eyrie among 
the rocks, as though he were about to drop earthward; then, lift- 
ing his grand head, he spread his pinions in the wind that was blowing 
strong and fresh from Scotland through the heat of the August day, and 
sailed upward gloriously with slow majestic motion through the light. 
Far below him lay the white-crested waves of the sea, gleaming afar off ; 
the purple stretch of the dark moors and marshes; the black still tarns ; 
the rounded masses of the woods; higher and higher, leaving earth 
beneath him, he rose in his royal grandeur, fronting the sun, and soaring 
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onward, and upward, against the blue skies and the snowy piles of clouds, 
rejoicing in his solitude, and kingly in his strength. 

With his broad wings spread in the sun-gleam, he swept through the 
silent air in his calm, grand, sovereign passage, with his eyes looking at 
the luminance which blinds the eyes of men, and his empire taken in the 
vastness of the space that monarchs cannot gauge, and his pinions stretched 
in all the glory of his god-like freedom, his unchained liberty of life. 
Far beneath him, deep down among the tangled mass of heather and 
brown moor grasses, glistened the lean cruel steel of a barrel, like the 
shine of a snake’s back, pointing upward, while the eagle winged his way 
aloft; there, in his proud kingship with the sun, how could he note or 
know the steel tube—scarce larger, from his altitude, than a needle’s 
Lilliputian length—of his foe, hidden deep among the gorse and reeds ? 
The sovereign bird rose higher and higher still, his wide wings spread in 
stately flight. One sharp sullen report rang through the silence s a single 
grey puff of smoke curled up from the heather; a death-cry echoed on 
the air, quivering with a human agony; the eagle wheeled once round, 
a dizzy circle in the summer light, then dropped down through the sunny 
air—stricken and dead. 

Was it more murder when Cesar fell ? 

His assassin rose from where he had knelt on one knee among the 
gorse, while his retriever started the wild-fowl up from the sedges of a 
broad black pool, and he strode through the bracken and heath to the spot 
where his shot had brought down the eagle, at a distance, and with an 
aim, which marked him as one of the first shots in Europe. A hundred 
yards brought him to the place where his quarry had fallen, and he thrust 
the heather aside with impatient movement; he was keen in sport as a 
Shikari, and he had looked for no rarer game to-day than the black- 
cocks or the snipes, or at very best a heron from the marshes. 

On the moor the King-bird lay, the broad wings broken and powerless, 
the breast-feathers wet and bathed in blood; the piercing eyes, which 
loved the sun, blind and glazed with the death-film ; the life, a moment 
before strong, fearless, and rejoicing in the light, was gone. A feeling 
new and strange came on his slayer, as he stood there in the stillness of 
the solitary moor, alone with the dead eagle lying at his feet. He paused, 
and leaned on his rifle, looking downward : 

“God forgive me. I have taken a life better than my own !” 

The words were involuntary, and unlike enough to one whose superb 
shot had become noted from the jungles of Northern India to the ice- 
plains of Norway; from the bear-haunts of the Danube to the tropic 
forests of the Amazons. But he stood looking down on the mighty bird, 
while the red blood welled through the heather, with something that was 
almost remorse. It looked strangely like slaughter, in the still, golden 
gleam of the summer day. 

If you wonder at it, wait until you see an eagle die on a solitary moor- 
oe was his kingdom by right divine, with all the glorious liberty 
of life. 

_ The superb shot which you would have challenged the first marksmen 
in Europe to have beaten, will look, for a second at least, oddly base, and 
treacherous, and cowardly, when the Lord of the Air lies, like carrion, at 
your feet. 
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Knee-deep in the purple heather, his destroyer leant on his gun, alone 
on the Scotch side of the Border, with the sea flashing like a line of silver 
light on his left, and the bold sweep of the Cheviot Hills fronting him. 
The golden eagle had fallen by no unworthy foe ; he was a man of lofty 
stature, six feet two if he were an inch, and of powerful build and sinew, 
his muscles close knit, and his frame like steel, as became one who was in 
hard condition from year’s end to year’s end, and on whose mount the 
fancy would have piled any money in any gentleman riders’ race in the 
twelvemonth. His complexion was a clear bronze, almost as dark as an 
Arab’s, though originally it had been fair enough ; his black sweeping 
moustaches and beard were long, thick, and silken ; his eyes, large and 
very lustrous, the hue of the eagle’s he had shot. 

His features were bold and frank, aristocratic and haughty; his bear- 
ing having the distinction of “ blood,” with the dash of a soldier, the 
reposeful stateliness of the old régime, with the alert keenness of a man 
used to rapid action, clear decision, coolness under danger, and the wiles 
of the world in all its ways. Standing solitary there on the brown heath, 
his form rose tall and martial enough for one of the night riders of 
Liddesdale, or the Kuight of Snowdon himself, against the purple haze 
and amber light. 

In the days of Chevy Chase and Flodden Field his race had been the 
proudest of the nobles on the Border-side, their massive keep reared in 
face of the Cheviots, the lands their own, over miles of rock, and gorse, 
and forest, lords of all the marches stretching to the sea. Now all that 
belonged to him was that wild barren moorland of heather and tarn, 
which gave nothing but the blackcock and the ptarmigan which bred 
in their wastes; and a hunting-lodge, half in ruins, to the westward, 
buried under hawthorn, birch, and ivy, a roost for owls and a paradise for 
painters. 

** A splendid shot, Erceldoune; I congratulate you!” said a voice 
behind him. 

The slayer of the golden eagle turned in surprise; the moors, all 
barren and profitless though they were, were his, and were rarely trodden 
by any step except his own. 

‘‘Ah! your Grace? Good day. How does the Border come to be 
honoured by a visit from you?” 

‘Lost my way!” responded his Grace of Glencairne, an inveterate 
sportsman and a hearty, florid, stalwart man of sixty, clad in a Scotch 
plaid suit, and looking like a well-to-do North-country farmer. “ We're 
staying with Fitzallayne, and came out after the black game; lost all the 
rest somehow, and know no more where we are than if we were at the 
North Pole. You’re a godsend. Let me introduce my friends to you; 
Sir Fulke Erceldoune—Lord Polemore—Mr. Victor Vane.” 

The beggared gentleman raised his bonnet to the Duke’s friends with 
much such dignified courtesy as that with which the Border lords, whose 
blood was in his veins, received Chatelherault and Hamilton in the wild 
free days of old. 

“Shot an eagle, Erceldoune? By George! what a bird,” cried the 
Duke, gazing down amazed and admiring on the murdered monarch. 

_“Tenvy you, indeed!” said his companion whom he had named as 
Victor Vane. “I have shot most things—men, and other birds of prey 
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—but I never killed an eagle, not even in the Hartz or the Enga- 
dine.” 

Erceldoune glanced at him, and a slight look of surprise came into his 
eyes. 

Me They are rare, and when they do appear we shoot them to ensure 
their scarcity! Perhaps the eagle you would wish to kill is the eagle 
with two heads, Mr. Vane? What sport have you had, Duke ?”’ 

“ Very bad! Birds wild as the But, God bless my soul, your bag’s 
full!’ said his Grace, resting himself, with one hand on his back. ‘I 
say, were nearly famished ; can’t you let us have something to eat at 

our place yonder ?” 

“With pleasure, sir, if your Grace can honour an owl’s roost, and put 
up with a plain meal of cold game,” said Erceldoune, as he thrust the 
dead king, with all his pomp of plumage torn and blood-stained, into his 
bag with the blackcocks, ptarmigan, wild-duck, and snipes. 

*“* My dear fellow! I'll thank you for a crust; I’m literally starving,”’ 
cried his Grace, who was pining so wearily for his luncheon that the 
words “ cold game” sounded to him like paradise. ‘“ And, by the way, if 
you’ve any of your father’s Madeira left, you might feast an emperor; 
there wasn’t such a wine connoisseur in Europe as Regency Erceldoune.” 

A shadow swept over the face of the golden eagle’s foe as he whistled 
his dogs, and led the way for his guests over the moor, talking with the 
Duke. Victor Vane caught the look, and smiled to himself; he thought 
it was because the ruined gentleman shrank from taking them to his 
beggared home and his unluxurious table; he erred for once. Such a petty 
pride was wholly impossible to the bold Border blood of Erceldoune; he 
would have taken them to a garret quite as cordially as to a mansion, he 
would have given them, Arab-like, the half of all he had with frank hos- 
pitality if that all had been only an oaten cake, and would never have 
done himself such mean dishonour as to measure his worth by the weight 
of his plate, the number of his wines, or the costliness of his soups. Ercel- 
doune was a beggared gentleman, but in his beggary he remained too 
much of a gentleman to be galled or lowered by it. 

True, the world, he knew well enough, only appraised men by the gold 
that was in their pockets; but the world’s dictum was not his deity, and 
with its social heart-burnings his own wandering, athletic, adventurous, 
and hardy life had never had much to do. He loved the saddle better 
than the salons, and mountain and moorland better than money and the 
mondes. 

It was not more than half a mile to the King’s Rest, as the sole relic 
of the feudal glories of the Border lords was named from an old tradition 
dating back to one of Malcolm of Scotland’s hunting-raids ; the place 
would have maddened an architect or a lover of new stucco, but it would 
have enraptured an archeologist or an artist. One half of it was in 
ruiua—a mass of ivy and grey crumbling stone; the other half was of all 
styles of architecture, from the round, quaint tower of the Saxons, to the 
fantastic, peaked, and oriel window’d Elizabethan. Birds made their 
nests in most of the chimneys, holly and hawthorn grew out of the clefts 
in the walls, the terraces were moss-grown, and the escutcheon above the 
gateway was lost in a profusion of scarlet-leaved creepers. But there 
was a picturesqueness, a charm, a lingering grandeur about the King’s 
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Rest; it spoke of a dead race, and it had poems in every ruin, with the 
sun on its blazoned casements, and the herons keeping guard by its 
deserted weed-grown moat. ° 

‘“‘ God bless my soul! how the place has gone to rack and ruin since 
I was here twenty years ago!” cried the Duke, heedlessly and honestly, 
in blank amazement, as he stared about him. 

Erceldoune smiled slightly : 

“Our fortunes have gone to ‘rack and ruin,’ Duke.” 

“ Ah, to be sure—yes, to be sure! Sad thing !—sad thing! No fault 
of yours, though, Erceldoune. Your father shouldn’t have been able to 
touch the entail. He was a Well, well! he’s gone to his account 
now,” said his Grace, pulling himself up short, with a perception that he 
was on dangerous ground, but continuing to gaze about him with a blank 
naiveté of astonishment. Vane used tocall him a “ sexagenarian school- 
boy ;” it was too harsh, for the Duke was a thoroughly good man of 
business, and a manly and honest friend, but it was true that the simpli- 
ay | and candour of boyhood clung very oddly to him, and a courtier or 
a fine gentleman his Grace of Glencairne had never become, though he 
was not without a frank dignity of his own when roused to it. 

By an arched side-door, through a long corridor, they passed into a 
room in the southern and still habitable portion of the house ; a long, 
lofty room, lighted at the end with two magnificent Elizabethan windows, 
panelled with cedar picked out with gold, hung with some half-dozen rare 
pictures, a Titian, two Watteaux, a Teniers, a Van Tol, and an Ary 
Scheffer, covered with a rich crimson carpeting, now much worn, and 
with some gold and silver racing and hunting cups on the buffet. The 
chamber was the relic of the lavish and princely splendour which scarce 
twenty vears ago had been at its height in the King’s Rest. 

** Ah ! dear me—dear me !” murmured the Duke, throwing himself into 
a fauteuil. “ This is the old supper-room, Erceldoune! ‘To be sure— 
how well I remember George IV. sitting just there where you stand. 
Lord! how fond he was of your father—birds of a feather! Well, well! 
we might be wild, wicked dogs—we were, sir; but we had very witty 
times of it. Regency Erceldoune was a very brilliant man, though he 
might be a——” 

Erceldoune, with brief courtesy to the Duke, rang the bell impatiently 
to order luncheon, and turned to the other men: 

“| hope your sport and our moorland air may have given you an 
appetite, for Border larders were never very well stocked, you know, ex- 
cept when the laird made a raid; aud, unhappily, there is no ‘lifting,’ 
now-a-days, to add to our stock !” 

“My dear sir!” laughed Victor Vane, dropping his glass, through 
which he had been glancing at the Scheffer, ‘half a cold grouse wher 
one is starving is worth all the delicacies of a Caréme when one is not ¢” 
extremis. I am delighted to make acquaintance with your highly pic- 
turesque and mediwval abode; a landscape-painter would be in raptures 
over it, if you might wish it a trifle more waterproof!” 

There was a certain dash of condescension and the soupgon of a sneer 
in the light careless words; if they were intended to wound, however, 
they missed their mark. 

““* Starving on the moors’ would not be so very terrific to you if you 
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had been six days in the saddle on a handful of maize, as has chanced to 
me in the Pampas and the Cordilleras,”’ said Erceldoune, curtly, with a 
smile, for there is nothing your ‘ mighty hunter before the Lord,” who 
is known from the Lybian to La Plata, holds in more profound contempt 
than “small miseries.” 

“Eh! What? Were you talking about your father’s dinners?” 
broke in his Grace, who, lost in his reveries as his eyes travelled over the 
familiar chamber, was not very clear what was said. ‘‘ They were the 
best in Europe! I have seen Aocaagaten and Alvanley, and Talleyrand, 
and Charles Dix, and the best epicures we ever had, round that table; I 
was a very young fellow then, and the dinners were splendid, Erceldoune! 
They must have cost him six hundred a night; he liked to outdo the 
king, you know, and the king liked to be outdone by him. I don’t be- 
lieve he’d have gone quite the pace he did if it hadn’t been for George.” 

Erceldoune moved impatiently; these latter royal memories connected 
with the King’s Rest were no honour to him ; they were so many brands 
of an extravagant vice, and a madman’s ostentation, that had made him 
penniless, and bought a sovereign’s smile with disgrace. 

“TT dare say, sir. I never knew any use that monarchs were yet, save 
in some form or another to tax their subjects.” 

Glencairne laughed: he had not seen much of the man who was now 
his host, but what he had seen he liked ; the Duke abhorred the atmo- 
sphere of adulation in which, being a Duke, he was compelled to dwell, 
oa Erceldoune’s utter incapability of subservience or flattery refreshed 

im. 

At that moment luncheon was served: the promised cold game in 
abundance, with some prime venison, some potted char, and a pile of 
superb strawberries ; plain enough, and all the produce of the moor- 
lands round, but accompanied by some clarets of the purest eru, and 
served on antique and massive plate that had been in the King’s Rest 
for centuries, and was saved out of the total wreck of the Erceldoune 
fortunes; at which Lord Polemore looked envyingly ; he was of the 
new creation, and would have given half his broad lands and vast income 
to have bought that *‘ high and honourable ancientness” which was the 
only thing gold could not purchase for him. 

“ You have a feast for the gods, Erceldoune. If this be Border penury, 
commend me to it!’ cried Gleneairne, as he attacked the haunch with a 
hearty and absorbed attention; like Louis Seize, he would have eaten in 
the reporter’s loge of the Assembly while Suleau was falling under 
twenty sword-thrusts for his sake, and the Swiss Guard were perishing 
in the Cour Royale. 

““T am sure we are infinitely indebted !’? murmured Polemore, lan- 
guidly, gazing at a Venetian goblet given to an Erceldoune by the Queen 
Regent, Mary of Guise. 

“Nay, it is 1 who am the debtor to a most happy hazard. Try this 
wine, Lord Polemore, it is the pure Tokay,”’ said Erceldoune, with that 
stately courtesy of the “ grand air” which was blent with his frank, bref, 
soldierlike manners ;—sociality was not his nature, but cordial hospi- 
tality was. 

The Duke looked up, eager on the gui vive. 

“Eh! Tokay? What, the very wine Leopold gave your father ? 
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Tiny bottles? all cobwebbed? That’s it! The real imperial growth; 
can’t get it for money. Ah! how much have you got of it left ?” 

“But littke—only a dozen or so, I believe; but of what there is [ 
would ask the pleasure of your Grace’s acceptance, if the wine finds any 
favour with you.” 

“ Favour with me? Heartheman Why, it’s Leopold’s own growth, 
I tell you,” cried his Grace. “ As for giving it away, thank you a thou- 
sand times, but I couldn’t—I wouldn’t rob you of it for anything.” 

“Indeed I beg you will, my dear Duke,” said Erceldoune, with a 
slight smile. ‘To a rich man you may refuse what you like, but to a 
poor man you must leave the pleasure of giving when he can.” 

“ Really, on my soul, you’re very good,” said the Duke, whose heart 
was longing after the imperial vintage. ‘I thank you heartily, my dear 
fellow ; but you're too generous, Erceldoune; give your head away, like 
all your race !—like all your race! If your ancestors had had their 
hands a little less free at giving, and their heads a little longer at their. 
expenditure, you wouldn’t have this place all tumble-down as it is about 
you now !” 

“ Generosity, if I can ever make claim to it, will not imperil me; ‘ Ow 
on n'a rien on ne peut rien perdre,’’’ said Erceldoune, briefly. He did 
not feel particularly grateful for this discussion of his own fortunes and 
his father’s follies before two strangers, and Victor Vane, by tact or by 
chance, glided in with, a question admiringly relative to a small gold 
salver singularly carved and filigreed. 

‘No, you are quite right, it is not European, though it is Cinque 
Cento in one sense,” answered Erceldoune, glad to turn the Duke’s re- 
marks off himself, the person he liked least to hear talked of of any in 
the world. “It is Mexican. An Erceldoune who was in Cuba at the 
time Cortes sailed, and who went with him through all the Aztec con- 
quest, brought it home from the famous treasures of Ayaxacotl. He 
bored a hole in it and slung it round his neck in the passage of the 
Noche Triste ; there is the mark now.” 

“Very curious !’’ murmured Polemore, with a sharp twinge of jea- 
lousy; he felt it very hard that this man, living in an owl’s roost on a 
barren moor, should have had ancestors who were nobles and soldiers in 
the great Castilian conquest, while he, a viscount and a millionnaire, could 
not even tell who his fathers were at that era, but knew they had been 
wool-carders, drawers, butterers, cordwainers, or something horrible and 
unmentionable ! 

“Out with Cortes!” echoed Vane. “Then we have a link in com- 
mon, Sir Fulke. I have some Mexican trifles that one of our family, 
who was a friend of Velasquez de Leon, brought from the conquest. 
So a Vane and an Erceldoune fought side by side at Otumba and in the 
temple of Huitzitopotchli? We must be friends after such an augury !” 

Erceldoune bowed in silence, neither accepting nor declining the prof- 
fered alliance. 

The sunlight poured through the scarlet creepers round the oriel 
windows into the chamber, on to the red pile of the fruit in its glossy 
leaves, the rich-hued plumage of the dead birds where they were —_ 
flung down, the gold and antique plate that was in strange contrast wit 
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the simplicity of the fare served on it; and on the dark, martial, Arab- 
like head of Fulke Erceldoune, where he sat with his great hounds crouched 
about him in attitudes for Landseer. He looked, on the whole, more 
to belong to those daring, dauntless, haughty, steel-clad Cavaliers of 
the Cross, who passed with Cortes through the dark belt of porphyry 
into the sunlit valley of the Venice of the West, than to the present 


unheroic, unadventurous, unmoved, and ni/ admirari age. Near him sat . 


Victor Vane, a man not more than thirty years of age, rather under the 
middle size and slightly built, in his bearing easy and aristocratic, in 
features fair, and, although not by any means handsome, very attrac- 
tive, with blue eyes that were always smiling with pleasant sunshine, fair 
hair of the lightest blonde that glanced like silk, and a mouth as deli- 
cate as a woman’s, that would have made him almost effeminate but for 
the long tawny moustaches that shaded it. Yet, though the eyes had 
so much sunshine, they had a very keen under-glauce ; though the lips 
had so much sweetness, they had a smile that was very fin; and bright, 
open, insouciant as the whole face was, a physiognomist would have said 
that about the brow there was craft, in the eyes cruelty, atid in the smile 
intrigue. Also, there was one singularity about it ; his face, while very 
fair, was perfectly colourless, which lent to it the delicacy, but also the 
coldness, of marble. 

As the two men sat together—host and guest—antagonism seemed 
more likely between them than alliance; and in such antagonism, if it 
arose, it would have been hard to say which would be the victor. In a 
fair and open fight, hand to hand, the blood of the Northern Countrie 
would be sure of conquest, and Erceldoune would gain it with the same 
ease and the same strength as that with which those in whose veins it 
had run before him had charged “ through and through a stand of pikes,” 
and stood the shock of the English lances; but in a combat of finesse, 
in a duel of intrigue, where the hands were tied from a bold stroke, and 
all the intricate moves were made in the dark, it would be a thousand 
to one that the bright and delicate Southron stiletto would be too subtle 
for the straight stroke and dauntless chivalry of the stalwart Border 
steel. 

The golden eagle was worth a million more than the ounce of lead 
that shot him down; but the moorland monarch was soaring straight 
on his way without dreaming of danger lying hidden beneath, and 
Science killed him, though in fair fight he had never died or surrendered, 
let the odds have been what they would. So it is, too, in human life. 

As they sat at luncheon, the Duke relishing his venison and his Tokay 
with a heartiness that was contagious, a despatch was handed to Ercel- 
doune by the single servant who lived in the King’s Rest, and served him 
when he was there. The letter was sealed with the royal arms, and 
marked “‘ On her Majesty’s Service.” Its contents were but two lines : 

“ Sir Fulke Erceldoune on service immediately. Report to-morrow by 
1] a.m. at F. O.” 

*‘ From the office, Erceldoune ?” asked the Duke, as his host tossed the 
despatch aside. 

“Yes. On service immediately. East Europe, I dare say.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Johnnie Russell brewing more mischief with his confounded 
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Tiny bottles? all cobwebbed? That's it! The real imperial growth; 
can’t get it for money. Ah! how much have you got of it left ?”’ 

“But littke—only a dozen or so, I believe; but of what there is [ 
would ask the pleasure of your Grace’s acceptance, if the wine finds any 
favour with you.” 

“ Favour with me? Heartheman Why, it’s Leopold’s own growth, 
I tell you,” cried his Grace. “ As for giving it away, thank you a thou- 
sand times, but I couldn’t—I wouldn’t rob you of it for anything.” 

“Indeed I beg you will, my dear Duke,” said Erceldoune, with a 
slight smile. “ To a rich man you ~ refuse what you like, but to a 
poor man you must leave the pleasure of giving when he can.” 

“ Really, on my soul, you're very good,” said the Duke, whose heart 
was longing after the imperial vintage. ‘I thank you heartily, my dear 
fellow ; but you’re too generous, Erceldoune; give your head away, like 
all your race!—like all your race! If your ancestors had had their 
hands a little less free at giving, and their heads a little longer at their 
expenditure, you wouldn’t have this place all tumble-down as it is about 
you. now !” 

“ Generosity, if I can ever make claim to it, will not imperil me; ‘ Ow 
on n'a rien on ne peut rien perdre,’’’ said Erceldoune, briefly. He did 
not feel particularly grateful for this discussion of his own fortunes and 
his father’s follies before two strangers, and Victor Vane, by tact or by 
chance, glided in with, a question admiringly relative to a small gold 
salver singularly carved and filigreed. 

“No, you are quite right, it is not European, though it is Cinque 
Cento in one sense,” answered Erceldoune, glad to turn the Duke’s re- 
marks off himself, the person he liked least to hear talked of of any in 
the world. “It is Mexican. An Erceldoune who was in Cuba at the 
time Cortes sailed, and who went with him through all the Aztec con- 
quest, brought it home from the famous treasures of Ayaxacotl. He 
bored a hole in it and slung it round his neck in the passage of the 
Noche Triste ; there is the mark now.” 

“Very curious !’’ murmured Polemore, with a sharp twinge of jea- 
lousy; he felt it very hard that this man, living in an owl’s roost on a 
barren moor, should have had ancestors who were nobles and soldiers in 
the great Castilian conquest, while he, a viscount and a millionnaire, could 
not even tell who his fathers were at that era, but knew they had been 
wool-carders, drawers, butterers, cordwainers, or something horrible and 
unmentionable ! 

“Out with Cortes!” echoed Vane. “ Then we have a link in com- 
mon, Sir Fulke. I have some Mexican trifles that one of our family, 
who was a friend of Velasquez de Leon, brought from the conquest. 
So a Vane and an Erceldoune fought side by side at Otumba and in the 
temple of Huitzitopotchli? We must be friends after such an augury !” 

Erceldoune bowed in silence, neither accepting nor declining the prof- 
fered alliance. 

The sunlight poured through the scarlet creepers round the oriel 
windows into the chamber, on to the red pile of the fruit in its glossy 
leaves, the rich-hued plumage of the dead birds where they were hastil 
flung down, the gold and antique plate that was in strange contrast wit 
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the simplicity of the fare served on it; and on the dark, martial, Arab- 


’ like head of Fulke Erceldoune, where he sat with his great hounds crouched 


about him in attitudes for Landseer. He looked, on the whole, more 
to belong to those daring dauntless, haughty, steel-clad Cavaliers of 
the Cross, who passed with Cortes through the dark belt of porphyry 
into the sunlit valley of the Venice of the West, than to the present 
unheroic, unadventurous, unmoved, and ni/ admirari age. Near him sat 
Victor Vane, a man not more than thirty years of age, rather under the 
middle size and slightly built, in his bearing easy and aristocratic, in 
features fair, and, although not by any means handsome, wr attrac- 
tive, with blue eyes that were always smiling with pleasant sunshine, fair 
hair of the lightest blonde that glanced like silk, and a mouth as deli- 
cate as a woman’s, that would have made him almost effeminate but for 
the long tawny moustaches that shaded it. Yet, though the eyes had 
so much sunshine, they had a very keen under-glance ; though the lips 
had so much sweetness, they had a smile that was very fin; and bright, 
open, insouciant as the whole face was, a physiognomist would have said 
that about the brow there was craft, in the eyes cruelty, atid in the smile 
intrigue. Also, there was one singularity about it ; his face, while very 
fair, was perfectly colourless, which lent to it the delicacy, but also the 
coldness, of marble. 

. As the two men sat together—host and guest—antagonism seemed 
more likely between them than alliance; and in such antagonism, if it 
arose, it would have been hard to say which would be the victor. In a 
fair and open fight, hand to hand, the blood of the Northern Countrie 
would be sure of conquest, and Erceldoune would gain it with the same 
ease and the same strength as that with which those in whose veins it 
had run before him had charged “ through and through a stand of pikes,” 
and stood the shock of the English lances; but in a combat of finesse, 
in a duel of intrigue, where the hands were tied from a bold stroke, and 
all the intricate moves were made in the dark, it would be a thousand 
to one that the bright and delicate Southron stiletto would be too subtle 
for the straight stroke and dauntless chivalry of the stalwart Border 
steel. 

The golden eagle was worth a million more than the ounce of lead 
that shot him down; but the moorland monarch was soaring straight 
on his way without dreaming of danger lying hidden beneath, and 
Science killed him, though in fair fight he had never died or surrendered, 
let the odds have been what they would. So it is, too, in human life. 

As they sat at luncheon, the Duke relishing his venison and his Tokay 
with a heartiness that was contagious, a despatch was handed to Ercel- 
doune by the single servant who lived in the King’s Rest, and served him 
when he was there. The letter was sealed with the royal arms, and 
marked “‘ On her Majesty’s Service.” Its contents were but two lines : 

“ Sir Fulke Erceldoune on service immediately. Report to-morrow by 
1] a.m. at F, QO.” 

“‘ From the office, Erceldoune ?”’ asked the Duke, as his host tossed the 
despatch aside. 

“Yes. On service immediately. East Europe, I dare say.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Johnnie Russell brewing more mischief with his confounded 
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agogue’s pettifogging, I will bet!” cried his Grace. (The Forei 
was his mv litical foe.) “ When are you ordered ?” - 

“To-morrow. I shall take the night express, so I shall not need to 
leave here till midnight,” answered Erceldoune, to set at rest any fears 
his ts might feel that they detained him. “I wish they had sent 
Buller or Phil Vaughan; I wanted a month more of the deer and the 
blackcock ; but I must console myself with the big game in Wallachia, 
if I can find time.” 

“You serve her Majesty ?” inquired Vane, who knew it well enough, 
as he knew all the state messengers in Europe. 

“The F. O., rather,” laughed Erceldoune. “ Salaried to keep in 
saddle! Paid to post up nett tion the world with a state bag honoured 
with Havannahs, and a despatch-box marked ‘ Immediate,’ and filled 
with char, chocolate, or caviare !” 

“ Come, come, Erceldoune, that’s too bad !’’ langhed the Duke. 

“Not a whit, sir! I went out to New York last year with royal bags 
imposing enough to contain the freedom of Canada, or instructions to 
open an American war, but which had nothing in the world in them 
save a dinner-service for his Excellency, and some French novels and 
Paris perfumes for the First Secretary.” 

The Duke laughed : 

“‘ Well, that will hardly be the case now. Matters are getting very 
serious eastward ; everywhere over there the people are ripe for revolt ; 
I expect Venetia, and Galicia, and Croatia, and all the rest of them, are 
meditating a rising together. I happen to know those bags you take out 
will contain very important declarations from us; the cabinet intend to 
send Sir Henry instructions to invite Turkey, command her rather, 
to—” 

“My dear Duke, it is not for me to know what I take out; it is 
sufficient that I deliver it safely,” laughed Erceldoune, to check the out- 

urings of his Grace’s garrulous tongue. “I am no politician and 
diplomatist, as you know well. I prefer hard riding to soft lying in either 
sense of the word.” 

“Wish everybody else did‘” said the Duke. “ If men would keep to 
their own concerns and live as they ought, with plenty of sport and 
fresh air, everything would go smoothly enough. There’d be no marring 
or meddling then ; as for Russell, he’s just what Clarendon says of Bristol : 
‘ For puzzling and spoiling a thing, there was never his equal.’ If the 
despatches you will carry to Moldavia don’t embroil Europe, it won’t be 
his fault, but there’ll be sure to be a postscript to ’em all, meaning, 
‘N.B. In no case will we fight !’ ” 

Erceldoune laughed: 

“ Who is severe now, Duke? On my honour, you will make me feel 
as if I were Discord incarnate flying over Europe with her firebrand. I 
never took so poetic a side of the service before.” 

He strove to arrest the reckless course of the Duke’s incautious 
revelations of the intentions in “ high places,” but it was useless. 
Glencairne was off on the Foreign Office ill deeds, and no power could 
have stopped him ; no power did until he had fairly talked himself hoarse, 
when he drank a deep glass of claret, and rose, with reiterated thanks for 
his impromptu entertainment as sincere as they were voluble, and with 
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cordial invitation to his castle of Benithmar, that stately pile upon the 
Clyde. 

“And I hope you will allow me also to return your hospitalities in 
kind,” said Vane, with his brightest smile. ‘‘ Since you have the mania 
of pérégrinomanie, as Guy Patin calls it, and are always going up and 
down Europe, you must pass continually through Paris. I can only hope, 
both there and in Naples, you will oar soon allow me the pleasure of 
showing you how much I hold myself the debtor both for the hospitality 
of to-day, and the acquaintance to which it has been so fortunate for me 
as to lead.” 

Erceldoune bent his head, and thanked him courteously but briefly— 
he had no love for honeyed speeches—and offered them, as a modern 
substitute for the stirrup-cup, some cigars of purest flavour, brought 
over by himself from the West Indies. 

“ How does Victor Vane come in your Grace’s society?” he asked the 
» Duke, as he accompanied them across his own moor to put them en route 
for Lord Fitzallayne’s, Vane and Polemore having fallen slightly behind 
them. : 

“How? Eh? Why—lI don’t know—because he’s staying at Fitz’s, 
to be sure.” 

Erceldoune raised his eyebrows: 

“ Staying there !” 

“Yes. Fitz swears by him, and all the women are in love with him, 
though he’s a pale, insignificant face, to my thinking. What do you 
know of him? Anything against him—eh ?” 

“ Sufficiently about him to advise you, if you will allow me, not to let 
him glean from you the private intentions and correspondence of the 
ministry, or any instructions they may have given their representatives 
abroad. Only talk to him on such matters generally ; say no more to 
him than what the public knows.” 

“What? Ah! indeed. I apprehend you. I thank you, sir—I thank 
you,” said his Grace, hurriedly, conscious that he had been somewhat in- 
discreet, but curious as any old gossip in a Brétonne jilerie or at an Eng- 
lish tea-table. ‘“ But he stands very well; he comes of good blood, I 
think. He is a gentleman; you meet him at the best Courts abroad.”’ 

“* Possibly.” 

“Then what the deuce is there against him?” 

“T am not aware that I said there was anything. Simply, I know his 
character ; I know he is an adventurer—a political adventurer—associated 
with the ultra parties in Italy and Hungary. I do not think his social 
status is anything very remarkable, and 1 repeat my advice: do not take 
him into political confidence.”’ 

“Tf the man can’t be trusted, the man’s a blackguard!” broke in his 
Grace. 

Erceldoune smiled : . 

“ My dear Duke! la haute politique will not admit: of such simplifica- 
tions. A man may be a great man, a great minister, a great patriot, but 
all the same he may be—-politically speaking—a great cheat! Indeed, 
is there a statesman who is not one ?” 

“ True, true—uncomfortably true,” growled his Grace; ‘ but of Victor 
Vane—what’s there against him? What do you know—what would you 
imply?” 
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“T ‘imply’ nothing; it is the most cowardly word in the language. I 

know very little, and that little I have said to place your Grace on your 

; and it is no secret; Mr. Vane is well known abroad to be the 

inate foe of Austria, and to be widely involved in political intrigues. 

Of his career I know no further ; and of what I have said he is welcome 

to hear every word,” said Erceldoune, with a dash of decision and im- 

patience, while he paused and pointed to a road running round a bend of 

grey heather-covered rock beside a brown and rapid moor stream, which 
would Jead them by a short cut across the fells homewards. 

There they parted in the bright warm August afternoon, as the sun 
began to sink towards the westward ; his guests soon lost to sight behind 
the wild woodland growth of the half savage glen, while the last of the 
Border lords turned backward to his solitary and ruined homestead, 
sweeping over the heather with the easy swinging step of the bred 
mountaineer, followed by his brace of staghounds and two Gordon 
setters. . 

The sun was shining full on the King’s Rest as he returned, and he 
leaned over the low gate of the stable entrance, looking at the ivy-hidden 
ruins, which were all which remained to him of the possessions of a race 
that had once been as great as the Hamilton, the Douglas, or the Graeme, 
and of which an empty title alone was left him, as though to make his 
borers and its decay more marked. ‘These did not often weigh on him; 

he cared little for riches, or for what they brought; and in the adventure 
and the vigour of a stirring wandering life there were a richness of 
colouring and a fulness of sensation which, together with a certain grand 
simplicity that was natural to himself, prevented the pale hues and nar- 
rowed lines of impoverished fortunes from having place or note. But now 
the Duke’s words had recalled them; and he looked at the King’s Rest 
with more of melancholy than his dauntless and virile nature often knew. 
There, over the lofty gateway, where the banner of a great feudal line 
had floated, the scarlet leaves of the Virginian parasite alone were given 
to the wind. In the moat, where on many a summer night the night 
riders had thundered over the bridge to scour hill and dale with the 
Warden of the Marches, there were now but the hoot of the heron, the 
nests of the water-rat, and the thick growth of sedges and water-lilies. 
In the chambers where James IV. had feasted, and Mary Stuart rested, 
and Charles Edward found his loyalest friends and safest refuge, the blue 
sky shone through the open rafters, and the tattered tapestry trembled on 
the walls, and the fox and the bat made their coverts; the grand entrance, 
the massive bastions, the stately towers which had been there when the 
bold Border chieftains rode out to join the marching of the clans, had 
vanished like the glories of Alnaschar’s dream; all that remained to tell 
their place a mound of lichen-covered ruin, with the feathery grasses 
waving in the breeze ;—it was the funeral pile of a dead race. 

And the last of their blood, the last of their title, stood looking at it 
in the light of the setting sun with a pang at his heart. 

“Well! better so than built up with dishonoured gold! ‘The power 
and the pomp are gone, but the name at least is stainless,” thought Fulke 
Erceldoune, as he looked away from the dark and shattered ruins of his 
heritage, across the moorland, golden with its gorse, and towards the free 

and sunlit distance of the seas, stretching far and wide. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HAVING BROKEN HIS BREAD. 


“ Wuart did you think of that man?” said Lord Polemore to Victor 
Vane that evening over his coffee in the drawing-rooms, out of the Duke’s 
hearing. 
ae hink of him? think of him? Well!—I think he will die a violent 

“‘ Good gracious!” said the peer, with a little shiver. ‘“ Why?” 

“T never analyse!” laughed Victor, softly. “I think so,—because I 
think so. He will get shot in a duel, perhaps, for saying some barbaric 
truth or other in the teeth of policy.” 

“'Who’s that you are senha for with such charmingly horrible 
romance?” asked a very pretty woman. 

** Fellow we met on the moor,” answered Polemore. “ Queer fellow ! 
Beggar, you know,—holes in the carpets, rats in the rooms,—and yet, on 
my honour, Venice goblets and Mexican gold! Absurd!’ 

“* What! a beggar with holes in his coat and rats in his pockets with 
Venice glass and Mexican ingots! Quel galimatias!” cried the beau- 
tiful blonde, who had been listening languidly. 

“No, no! Not that sort of beggar, you know,” interposed the peer. 
‘“* Man that lives in’a lot of ruins. Messenger fellow—lunched with him 
to-day. Wretched place; only fit for bats; no household, no eook, no 
anything; odious dungeon! And yet, on my word, if the fellow isn’t 


ridiculous enough to serve up his dry bread on gold salvers, and pour his 


small beer into Cinque Cento glasses !’’ 

“ Come, come! we had very fair wine considering it was a Barmecide’s 
feast,” laughed Vane, 

“ Height of absurdity, you know!” went on Polemore, waxing almost 
eloquent under the spurs of the twinges of envy he had felt while at 
juncheon. “ Faney, Lady Augusta! here’s a man, nothing but a courier, 
he says himself, always racing up and down Europe with bags; so hard 
up that he has to shoot for himself everything that he eats, and living 
in a wretched rathole I wouldn’t turn a dog into; keeps gold and silver 
things fit for a prince, and tells you bombastical stories about his ancestors 
having been caciques of Mexico! For my part, I don’t doubt he stole 
them all !” 

“Bravo! Bravissimo!” laughed Victor Vane. “ Ben trovato, Pole- 
more! And what is much more, Lady Augusta, this Border savage 
wears deer-skins in the rough, ‘lifts’ cattle when the moon’s dark, and 
has a fricassee of young children boiling in a caldron. Quite @ l’antique, 
you see !” 

‘‘ But who is the creature?” asked Lady Augusta, a little bewildered, a 
little interested, and a good deal amused. 

‘*«Oh—let me see—ah ! he calls himself Fulke Erceldoune,” said Pole- 
more, with an air of never having seen the title in Burke, and of having 
strong reasons for believing it a false one. : 

A man standing near, a colonel of the Guards, turned at the name. 

“Fulke Erceldoune? You are talking of Erceldoune? Best fellow in 
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the world, and has the handsomest strain of black-tan Gordon setters, bred 
on the Regent and Rake cross, going anywhere.” 

** Oh—ah—do you know him, then ?” murmured Polemore, a little dis- 
comfited. 

“Rather! First steeple-chaser in the two countries; tremendous pots 
always on him. Know him!—ask the Shire men! Saved my life, by 
the way, last year—fished me out of the Gulf of Spezzia, when I was all 
but spent ; awful tempest at the time ; very nearly drowned himself. Is 
he here, do you say?” 

“ He's at that wretched rathole of his,” grumbled Polemore, sorely in 
wrath. 

“King’s Rest? By George—didn’t know that! Go and see him to- 
morrow.” 

“ What remarkably conflicting statements!” murmured Lady Augusta, 
with languid amusement. ‘ A beggar and a savage !—a preux chevalier 
and a paladin of chivalry! Singular combination this—what is it?— 
Fulke Erceldoune.” 

“Nay,” laughed Vane, “ it was a combination common enough in the 
old days of chivalry, and our friend seems to me better suited to the 
Cinque Cento than the present century. Just the sort of man to have 
been a Knight Templar with Cour de Lion, or an adventurer with 
Pizarro, with no capital and no credit but his Toledo blade.” 

“Trash!” said the Guardsman, with impatient disdain that absolutely 
almost roused him into energy. ‘‘ Erceldoune is a splendid fellow, Lady 
Augusta. I only wish you could see him ride to hounds. In saddle; in 
sport; on a yacht deck in a storm; with any big game you like—pigs, 
bisons, tigers; swimming in the Turkish waters in mid-winter; potting 
lions with the Kabyles and the Zouaves—put him where you will, he’s 
never at a loss, never beaten, and can do more than twenty men put 
together. Dash and science, you know ; when you get the two together 
they always win. As for money—all the good old names are impoverished 
now, and it’s the traders only who have any gilding.” 

With which fling at Polemore—whose fathers were of the Cotton- 
ocracy—the Guardsman, something disgusted at having been entrapped 
into such a near approach to anything like interest and excitement, turned 
away, and began to murmur pretty nothings, in the silkiest and sleepiest 
of tones, into the ear of a Parisian marquise. 

“Extreme readiness to break your neck, and extreme aptitude for 
animal slaughter, always appear to be the English criterion of your capa- 
bilities and your cardinal virtues,’ murmured Vane, with his low, light 
laugh, while Polemore, sulkily aggrieved, muttered to himself : 

** Man that’s a beggar to keep Mexican things, and have his bare bones 
served up on gold dishes—ridiculous, preposterous! If he’s so poor he 
must be in debt, and if he’s in debt he ought to sell them, out of common 
honesty. Cheats his creditors—clearly cheats his creditors !” 

And so—having broken his bread and eaten his salt—they talked of 
him: there are a few rude nomad Arab virtues that have died out with 
civilisation; and the Shiekh will keep faith with you and return your hos- 
pitalities better than Society. 


That evening, a Dalmatian, who was the body-servant of Victor Vane, 
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a very polished, Paris-trained, and confidentially useful person, rode over 
to the little station nearest Lord Fitzallayne’s, and sent a tel , which 
he read from a slip of paper, and which was headed: “ From Victor Vane, 

. Glenmure, N.B., to the Count Conrad Constantine Phaulcon, Rue 
de la Paix, 122, bis, Paris.” It ran thus, save that it was in a polyglot 
~ jumble of languages that would have defied any. translation without oan : 

“The Border Eagle flies eastward. Clip the last feather of the wing. 
Only La Picciola. Finesse or Smooth Bores, 4 plaisir. Take no steps ti 
beyond the King’s. Then make sure, even if- White coats in 
full muster; Crescent horns up; Perfide, as usual, brags but won’t draw. 
N.B. The Eagle will give you beak and talons.” 

Which, simply translated, meant— 

“ Sir Fulke Erceldoune, Queen’s Courier, will take the F. O. bags into 
the Principalities. Relieve him of the last despatches he has with him. 
We only want the smallest bag. I leave you to choose how to manage 
this; either with a successful intrigue or a sure rifle-shot. Do not stop 
him till he is beyond Turin. Secure the papers, even if you have to take 
his life to get them. The Austrians are in strong force in Galicia ; 
matters in Turkey are against us; England, as usual, bullies, but will not 
be drawn into a war. N.B. This Erceldoune will give you trouble, and 
fight hard.” 

’ And being translated by the recipient in all its intricacies of implica- 
tion and command, would mean far more. 

The tired telegraph clerk, who yawned and did nothing all day long in 
the little out-of-the-world Border station, save when he sent a message 
for the lodge to town, rubbed his heavy eyes, stared, told off the jumbled 
Babel of phrases with bewildered brain, and would barely have telegraphed 
them all in due order arid alphabet but for the dexterous care of the Dal- 
matian. 

While the message was being spelled out, the night-express dashed into 
the station, with red lamps gleaming through the late moonless night, 
and its white steam cloud flung far out on the gloom, flashing on its te 
from Edinburgh across the Border land,—a tall man, dressed in a dar 
loose coat of soft Canadian furs, with a great cherootin his mouth, ran up 
the station stairs, and threw down his gold: 

“First class to town;—all right ?” 

He took his ticket, flung open a door of an unoccupied carriage, and 
threw himself into a seat with the rapidity of a man used never to idle 
time and never to be kept waiting by others, and the express, with a clash 
and a clang, darted out into the darkness, plunging down into the gloom 
as into the yawning mouth of Avernus, its track faintly told by the 
wraith-like smoke of the wreathing steam and the scarlet gleam of the 
signal-lamps. 

The Dalmatian had looked after him with some curiosity : 

“Who is that ?” he asked the clerk. 

“Sir Fulke Erceldoune, of the King’s Rest. He’s a Queen’s mes- 
senger, you know, always rushing about at unearthly times, like a wan- 
dering Jew. I say, what the dickens is that word ; Arabic, ain’t it ?” 

The Dalmatian, with a smile, looked after the train, then turned and 
spelt out the words till all had been told off, and passed onward on their 
way. 
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“ That’s Mr. Victor Vane’s valet; the fair chap, who brought as many 
traps as @ woman ;—such gibberish, too! If that ain’t a rum start 
somehow or other, I’m a Dutchman,” can owtaed A with a 

wn, returning to his dog-eared green-cove illing novel, relatin 
ais ngent adventures of a soiled dove of St. John’s Wood, and ae 
ing beyond all doubt—if anybody ever doubted it yet—that virtue, after 
starving on three-halfpence a shirt, will be rewarded with pneumonia and 
the parish shell, while vice eats her truffles, drinks her Céte wines, and 
retires with superb toilettes, and a competence, to turn repentant and 

ble at leisure. Meanwhile, the night-express rushed on through 
silent hills and sleeping hamlets, over dark water-pools and through 
bright gaslit cities, while above head the electric message flashed, out- 
stripping steam, and flying, like a courier of the air, towards France 
before Fulke Erceldoune. 






CHAPTER Ill. 


THE REQUIEM OF A CRYSTALLISED VIOLET. 


Wirs noon on the morrow the best-known messenger in the service 
reported himself at the Foreign Office, received despatches for Paris, 
Turin, and Jassy, and started with the F.O. bags as usual express, 

_talking with some men of the 1]th Hussars, as they rattled down to 
Folkestone, of shootings that were to let, of stud greyhounds, of screw 
yachts, of a great case of “ welshing” just notorious at the ducal meeting, 
of quagga and rhinoceros hunting in the Zambesi, of salmon leaps in 
Highland and American waters, of a great sale of weight-carriers, of the 
promises of punt shooting in the Solent, of the dogs to be entered for 
that year’s Coquetdale, and similar topics of the coming autumn. 

Had any prophet told him, that as he lay back in the mail-train, idly 
talking of these things, with a curled silver Eastern pipe coming out of 
his sweeping moustaches, and papers of critical European import in the 
white bags lying at his feet, Chance was drifting him at its wanton 
caprice as idly and as waywardly as the feathery smoke it floated down 
on the wind, Erceldoune would have contemptuously denied that Chance 
could ever affect a life justly balanced and rightly held in rein. He 
would have said Chance was a deity for women, fatalists, and fools; a 
Fetish worshipped by the blind. The Border chiefs of the King’s Rest 
had believed in the might of a strong arm and in the justice cleft by 
a long two-edged sword, and left weaklings to bow to Hazard :—and the 
spirit of their creed was still his. 

Yet he might have read a lesson from the death of the moorland eagle; 
—one chance shot from the barrel hid in the heather, and power, strength, 
liberty, keen sight, and lordly sovereignty of solitude were over, and the 
king-bird reeled and fell ! 

But to draw the parable would not have been at all like his vigorous 
nature ;—a state courier has not much habitude or taste for Oriental 
metaphors and highly-spiced romances, and he had too much of the 
soldier, the Shikari, the man of the world, and the Arab ascetic combined 
in him to leave him anything whatever of the poet or the dreamer. 

Men of action may have grave, but they never have visionary thoughts, 
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and life with Erceldoune was too gallant, strong, and rapid a stream— 
ever in incessant motion, calm enough, as deep waters mostly 
are—to leave him leisure or inclination to loiter lingeringly or dreamily 
upon its banks. Reflection was habitual, imagination was alien to him. 
By midnight the Queen’s messenger reached Paris, and left his de- 
spatches at the English Embassy ; there was no intense pressure of haste 
to get Turin-wards so long as he was in the far Eastern Principalities by 
the Friday, and he waited for the early mail train to the South, instead 
of taking a special one, as he would otherwise have done, to get across 
the Alps. If a few hours were left under his own control in a city, 
Erceldoune never slept them away; he slept in a railway carriage, 
a travelling carriage, on deck, in a desert, on a raft rushing down 
some broad river that made the only highway through Bulgarian or 
Roumelian forests—anywhere where novelty, discomfort, exposure, or 
danger would have been likely to banish sleep from most men, but in a 
city he neglected it with an independence of that necessity of life which 
is characteristic of the present day, and would horrify Sancho Panza. 
There is a café, whether in the Rue Lafitte, Rivoli, Castiglione, or La 
Paix, matters not, which I will call the Café Minuit ; here, in the great 
gilded salon, with its innumerable mirrors and consoles and little oval 
tables if you be alone, or in the petits cabinets, with their rosewood and 
gilding and green velvet and rose satin if there be a bouquet to be tossed 
down beside you on the marble \slab, and the long eyes of a Laure 
or Aglie to flash over the carte and sparkle over the wines, while 


. & pretty painted fan taps an impatient rataplan or gives you a soft 


souffietade, you will find after midnight—they don’t come much before 
—a choice but heterogeneous gathering of habitués. Secretaries of all 
the legations, Queen’s messengers, Charivari writers, Eastern travellers, 

at feuilletonists, great artists, princes if they have any wit beneath 
their purples (and this is not as unknown on the other side of the Channel 
as it is on this), authors of any or all nations—all, in a word, that is 
raciest, wittiest, and, in their own sense, most select in Paris, are to be 
met with at the Café Minuit, if you be of the initiated. If you be not, 
you may enter the café of course, since it is open to all the world, and 
sup there off what macédoines and purées you will, but you will still 
remain virtually outside it. 

Erceldoune was well known there ; it is in such republics only that a 
man is welcomed for what he is, and what he has done, not for what he is 
worth. He was as renowned in Paris because he was so utterly unlike 
the Parisians, as he was renowned in the East because he so closely 
resembled the Arabs; and he entered the Café Minuit for the few hours 
which lay between his arrival at the embassy and his departure for 
Turin. 

None of his own special set had dropped in just then; the début of a 
new dancer, and a great reception at the Spanish Ambassador's, were 
dividing Paris that night, and the café had not yet filled. As he sat at 
his accustomed table, glancing through Galignani, eating Julienne soup, 
and drinking his Créme de Bouzy, with the light from the gaselier above 
shed full on his face—a face better in unison with drooping desert-palms, 
and a gleaming stand of rifles, and the dusky glow of a deep sunset on 
Niger or on Nile, for its setting and background, than with the gilt 
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arabesques and florid hues and white gaslight of a French café—a new 
comer, who had entered shortlyafterwards and seated himself at the same 
table, addressed him on some topic of the hour, and pushed him an open 
case of some dainty scented cigarettes. 

Erceldoune courteously declined them; he always smoked his own 
Turkish tobacco, and would as soon have used Bulli’s cosmetiques as a 
woman's pérfumed cigars; and, answering the remark, went on with his 
Julienne while he looked at the speaker. He was accustomed to read 
men thoroughly and rapidly, even if they carried their passports in 
cipher. What he saw opposite him was a magnificently made man, with 
a face of most picturesque and brilliant beauty of a purely foreign type, 
with the eyes long, dark, and melting, and features perfectly cut as any 
cameo’s. He might have sat to a painter for Lamoral d’Egmont, or 
for one of Fra Moreale’s reckless, nobly-born Free Lances, and might 
have passed for five-and-thirty at the most, till you looked closely at the 
lines mm the rich reckless beauty, and caught a certain look in the lus- 
trous half-veiled eyes; and then you would have given him, justly, fifteen 
full years more. 

Erceldoune gave him one glance, and though there was little doubt 
about his type and his order, he had known men of both by the hundreds. 

“ Paris is rather empty, monsieur? Sapristi! The asphalte in Au- 
gust would be too much for a salamander,” pursued the stranger over his 
Bouillabaisse ; he spoke excellent French, with a mellifluous Southern 
accent not of France. 

Erceldoune assented. Like all travellers or men used to the world he 
liked a stranger full as well as a friend for a companion, perhaps rather 
the better; but he was naturally silent, and seldom spoke much, save 
when strongly moved or much prepossessed by those whom he conversed 
with: then he would be eloquent enough, but that was rare. 

‘Thousands come to Paris this time of the year, but only to pass 
through it en route, as I dare say you are doing yourself, monsieur ?” 
went on the Greek, if such he were, as Erceldoune judged him by the 
long almond eyes and the perfect features worthy of Phidias’s chisel, 
rarely seen without some Athenian, Ionian, or Thessalian blood. 

“ For the season the city is tolerably full; travellers keep it so, as you 
say,” answered Erceldoune, who was never to be entrapped into talking 
of himself. 

“It is a great mistake for people to travel in flocks, like swallows and 
sheep,” said his vivacious neighbour, whose manners were very careless, 
graceful, and thoroughly polished, if they had a,dash of the Bohemian, the 
Adventurer, andthe Free Lance. ‘A terrible mistake! Overcrowds the 
inns, the steamers, and the railway carriages; thins the soups, doubles 
the price of wines, and teaches guides to look on themselves as de luxe, 
to be paid for accordingly ; makes a Nile sunset ridiculous by being 
witnessed by a mob; and turns Luxor and Jupiter Ammon into dust and 
prose by having a tribe of donkeys and dragomen rattled over their 
stones! A fearful mistake. If you are social and gregarious, stay in a 
city ; but if you are speculative and Ishmaelesque, travel in solitude. 
Eh, monsieur ?”’ 


“If you can find it. But you have to travel far to get into solitudes 
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in these days. Have you seen this evening’s Times?” answered Ercel- 
doune. 

“A thousand thanks!” said the other, as he looked down the tele- 
grams. ‘ Wonderful thing, your Times! Does the work in England 
that secret police do in Vienna, bayonets do here, and confetti to the 
populace, and galleys to the patriots, do in Rome.” 

“ Scarcely! The Times would rather say it prevents England’s having 
need of any of those continental arguments,” said Erceldoune, with a 
smile, as he tossed the brandy into his coffee. 

The Southern laughed, as from under his silky lashes he flashed a 
swift glance at the Queen’s messenger. He would have preferred it if 
there had been less decision and command about the dark haughty ¢éte 
de soldat, and less power in the length of limb, the superb sinew, and 
the supple wrist, as it lay resting on the marble slab of the café. 

*‘ Basta! Governments should give the people plenty to eat and 
plenty to laugh at ; they would never be troubled with émeutes then, or 

ear anything more about ‘liberty!’ A sleek, well-fed, happy fellow 
never turned patriot yet; he who takes a dagger for his country only 
takes it because he has no loaf of bread to cut with it, or feels inclined to 
slit his own throat !” 

“A sound policy, and a very simple one.” 

* All oak Ge are simple, monsieur! It is the sham and rotten 
ones that want an intricate scaffolding to keep them from falling; the 
perfect arch stands without girders. ‘ Panem et Circenses’ will always 
be the first article of good governments ; when the people are in good 

humour they never seethe into malcontents.” 
' Then 1 suppose you would hold that cheap provisions and low taxes 
would quiet this insurrectionary stir in Southern Europe, and let us hear 
no more of ‘ nationalities?’” said Erceldoune, as he drank off his demi-tasse. 
His companion was piquant in his discourse and polished in his style, but 
he did not particularly admire him ; and when he did not admire people, 
he had a way of holding them at arm’s length. 

* ¢ Nationalities?” Ridiculous prejudices! Myths that would die to- 
morrow, only ministers like to keep a handy reason on the shelf to make 
a raid on their neighbour, or steal an inch or two of frontier when the 
spirit moves them,” laughed the other, and his laugh was a soft silvery 
iiie. pleasant to the ear as a woman’s. ‘‘ Pooh! a man’s nationalities 
are where he gets the best wage and the cheapest meat, specially in 
these prosaic profoundly-practical times, when there is no chivalry, no 
dash, no colour; when the common-place thrives ; when we turn Egyptian 
mummies into railway fuel, and find Pharaoh’s dust make a roaring fire; 
when we turn crocuses into veratrin for our sore-throats, and violets into 
confitures for our eating! A detestable age, truly! Fancy the barbarism 
of crystallising and crunching a violet! The flower of Clemence Isaure, 
and all the poets after her, condemned to the degradation of becoming a 
bonbon ! ban anything be more typical of the prosaic atrocity of this 
age? Impossible !” 

** With such acute feelings, you must find the menu du diner ex- 
cessively restricted. With so much sympathy for a violet, what must be 
your philanthropy for a pheasant!” said Erceldoune, quietly, who was not 
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disposed to pursue the Monody of a Violet in the Café Minuit, though 
the man to a certain extent amused him, 

At that moment the foreigner rose a little hastily, left his ice-cream 
unfinished, and, with a gay, graceful adieu, went out of the salon, which 
was now filling as the habitués flocked in from the Opéra. “A hand- 
some fellow, and talks well,” thought Erceldoune, wringing the rich 
amber Moselle from his long moustaches, when he was left alone at the 
marble table in the heat, and light, and movement of the glittering café, 
*‘T know the Fraternity well enough, and he is one of the best of the 
members, I dare say. He did not waste much of his science on me; he 
saw it would be profitless work. On my word, the wit and ability and 

manners those fellows fritter away in their order would make them 
invaluable ina Chancellerie, and fit them for any State office iu the world.” 

The First Secretary of the English Legation and a French diplomatist 
entered and claimed his attention at that instant, and he gave no more 
thought to the champion of the crystallised violets, whom, justly or 
wrongly as it might chance, he had classed with the renowned Legion of 
Chevaliers d’Industrie, and whose somewhat abrupt departure he had at- 
tributed either to his own lack of promise as a plausible subject for experi- 
mentalising upon, or to the appearance in the café of some smouchard of 
the Bureau Secret, whom the vivacious bewailer of the fate of sugared 
violets in this Age of Prose did not care to encounter. 

Erceldoune thought no more of him then and thenceforward : he would 
have thoug!t more had the mirrors of the Café Minuit been Paracelsus’ 
- or Agrippa’s mirours of Grammarye, and he had seen foreshadowed in 
their gaslit glass, where they would again meet, how they would again 

The long console-glass, with its curled gas-branches and its rose-hued 
draperies, and its reflex of the gilding, the glitter, the silver, the damask, 
the fruit, the wines, and the crowds of the Paris café, would have been 
darkened with night-shadows and deep forest foliage, and the tumult of 
close struggles for life or death, and the twilight hush of cloistered aisles, 
and the rich glow of Eastern waters, and the silent gloom of ancient God- 
forgotten cities; and, from out the waving, shadowy, changing darkness 
of all, there would have looked a woman’s face with fathomless, luminous 
eyes, and lustrous hair with a golden light upon it, and a strange smile 
of sadness on the lips—the face of a Temptress or of an Angel? 

But the nrror had no Magic of the Future ; the glass reflected nothing 
save the gas-jets of the rusty sconces, and Fulke Erceldoune sat there in 
Paris that night, drinking his iced Rhine wines, and smoking his curled 
Arabian meerschaum, knowing nothing of what lay before him, like the 
rest of us, blind wanderers in the twilight, travellers in strange countries, 
as we are at best in life. 


“Salaried to keep in saddle! Paid to post up and down Europe!” he 
had said, with a certain disdain, for Erceldoune at eight-and-thirty was 
nothing more or less than a Queen’s messenger; a State courier, bound 
to serve at a State summons; holding himself in readiness for Russia 
or Teheran, for ice-fields or sun-scorched tropics, for the swamps of 
Mexico or the rose plains of Persia, at a second’s notice. But he 
suited his life, and his life him, strikingly well for all that ; for he was @ 
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a keen sportsman, and the first rider in Europe, was equally at his ease 
in an Arab camp and a Paris café, in a Polish snow-storm, with the 
wolves baying in wrath and famine about the sleigh, and in the chan- 
cellérie of a British plenipotentiary, with the wits, the bores, the gaudins, 
and the epigrammatists of its paid and unpaid Dips ; and had an iron 
constitution, a frame steeled to all changes of climate or inroads of 
fatigue, and that coolness under close peril, and utter indifference to per- 
sonal indulgence, which made him renowned in the messenger service, 
and as at home in the Desert as a Sheikh. Indeed, the Desert-life could 
not have been sterner, and freer, and simpler than that which Erceldoune 
had led from his boyhood, partly from nature, partly from habit; and 
his character had gained by it the inflexible strength of his physical 
sinew; he had as much of the Desert chief in him as he had of the man 
of the world. 

His father—Regency Erceldoune, as he was called, from his alliance 
with “the mad Prince and Poynings”—had been a gambler, a roué, a 
debauché, and a drunkard, though a gentleman, confound him, with it 
all. Such orgies as George Rex had at the Cross Deep, his friend and 
favourite had at King’s Rest, mad, witty, riotous, and shameless as the 
worst days of lascivious Rome. Lands and money went in them till 
there were neither left; and his son, brought to them and taught them, 
while he was nothing but a child, had sickened of the vice in which he 
was steeped as thoroughly as, had he been brought up by precisians, he 
would have craved and loved it. He saw men levelled with brutes, and 
made far more bestial than the beasts; and his proud nature reared itself 
out of the slough, and refused the slavery of sensuality. If he were too 
early contaminated, he was all the earlier revolted. Nine out of ten it 
would have wrecked, Fulke Erceldoune it made haughtily and contemptu- 
ously ascetic. 

When he was twenty-two his father died ; and he was left the last 
Master of King’s Rest (by the old title long dropped in desuetude), with 
some miles of moorland and a beggared fortune, not a single relative, and 
not a chance of a career. A certain wild and witty peer, who had been 
prominent in the orgies of the Chartreuse—saying nothing to him, for 
the Erceldoune blood was famous for a lofty and stoical pride, which 
perished rather than bend—got him offered a messengership ; and his 
first rencontre with officials at the Foreign Office was characteristic, and 
had not a little influence on his career. In the Board-room, at the hour 
he was being received by those sleepy and solemn personages the Heads 
of a department, there lounged in a certain minister, as celebrated for his 
cheery and facetious humour as for bis successful and indomitable states- 
manship ; for his off-hand good nature as for his foreign policies. The 
Heads bowed submissive before my lord; my lord, with a bit of verbena 
in his mouth and a white hat stuck over his eyes, gave his rapid, lucid 
— and, as he was lounging out again, put up his eye-glass at Ercel- 

une. 

“Messengership? We've too many messengers already,” he said, 
cutting in two the reply of the Board to his interrogation. ‘ ‘ Only ride 
over one another's way, and lose half the bags among them. Who are 
you, sir?” 

“ Fulke Erceldoune,” said the Border Jord, with no birthright but some 
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barren acres of heather, returning the great Minister’s stare as calmly 
and as haughtily; insolence he would not have brooked from an em- 


“ Erceldoune! God bless my soul, your father and I were like brothers 
once,” said his lordship, breaking off his sharp autocratic cross-examina- 
tion for his sans fagon good-hearted familiarity of tone, most usual and 
congenial with him. ‘ Not a very holy fraternity either! Monks of 
Medmenham! Who sent you up for a messengership? Lord Long- 
bourn? Ah! very happy to appoint you. Go in for your examination 
as soon as you like.” 

“J thank you, my lord, no. You have said, ‘You have too many mes- 
sengers already.’ ” 

e minister stared a minute, and then laughed. 

“Pooh, pooh! Never mind what I said! If you're like what your 
father was, you won’t complain of a sinecure.” 

The boy-master of King’s Rest bowed to the cabinet councillor with 
a grand and high-bred courtesy, and a hauteur de puissance a puissance, 
though the one had not a sou, and the other had the Garter. 

“] am not what he was, Lord Léssington ; and I do not take money 
from the State, if the State do not need my services. I did not come here 
to seek a pension !” 

The great statesman stared at him a second with a blank amazement; 
his condescension had never met with such a rebuff and such a scruple 
in all his length of years and of office. The grave and reverend Heads 
- that bent to the earth in docility and servility before the First Lord of 
the Treasury, gazed at the offender with such horror of reprobation as 
the members of the Inquisition might have bestowed on a blasphemer 
who had reviled the Host and rebelled against the Holy See. The 
beggared Border chief stood his ground calmly and indifferently; he had 
said simply what he meant, and, in the pride of his youth and his ruin, 
he was grandly careless whether he had closed the door of every career 
upon himself, and condemned himself to starve for life on his profitless 
acres of tarn and gorse. 

Lessington looked at him, with his bit of verbena in his teeth, and his 
keen blue eyes reading the boy through and through; then a rich 
humour lighted up thieir glittering azure light, and he laughed aloud 
—a mellow, ringing, Irish mirth, that startled all the drowsy echoes and 

mpous stillness of Downing-street. 

“ You hit hard and straight, my young Sir Fulke? Very dangerous 
habit, sir, and very expensive; get rid of it! Go before the commis- 
sioners to-morrow, and pass your examination. I'll give you an attache- 
ship, if you like it better, but I don’t think you'll do for diplomacy! I 
shall see you again. Good day to you.” 

The minister nodded, and left the Board-room with as much dash and 
lightness in his step when he ran down stairs, as if he were still a Harrow 
boy; and, in that two minutes’ interview in the Foreign Office, Erceldoune 
had made a friend for life in one who—if he had a short political 
memory, and took up policies, or treaties, and dropped them again with 
a charming facility and inconstancy, as occasion needed—was the greatest 
leader the country owned, and was as loyal to his personal friendships 
as he was staunch to his personal promises. 
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True to his word, he gave Fulke Erceldoune his choice of an attaché- 
ship, a messengership, a commission in the Guards, or one of those 
fashzonable and cozy appointments in Downing-street where younger 
sons and patrician protégés yawn, make their Ascot books, discuss the 
points of demi-reps and rosiéres, circulate the last mot going round the 
town, manufacture new and sublimated liqueur recipes, and play at 
baccarat or chicken hazard in the public service. Erceldoune took the 
messengership; from a motive which strongly coloured his character and 
career even then, a proud and ascetic honour. 

His father, deep in a morass of embarrassments, had lived like a prince 
of the blood ; his son had taken, in sheer revulsion, an utter abhorrence of 
all debt. He had been steeped in dissolute vices and lawless principles from 
his earliest years ; he grew up in a Spartan’s disdain of them, and the mere 
wildness of men of his own years looked childish, and was without charm, 
beside the orgies through which he had passed his novitiate while yet in 
his youngest boyhood. He had seen men of richest wit, highest powers, 
brightest talents, noblest blood, suddenly disappear into darkness and 
dblivion, to drag on an outlawed life in some wretched continental town, 
through that deadly curse of usury, which had given their heritage to the 
Hebrews, and let them glitter leaders of fashion for a decade, only to 
seize their lives more surely at the last ; and he had sworn never to give 
his own life over to the keeping of that vampire which ‘lulls us into an 
opium-like dream for one short hour, to drain our best blood drop by 
drop with its brute fangs and its insatiate thirst. Had he gone into the 
Guards, where his own wishes would have led him, or had he taken one 
of the diplomatic or civil service fashionable appointments offered him, 
the circles into which he would have been thrown must have flung him 
into debt, and into every temptation to it, however he might have re- 
sisted: he must have lived as those about him lived; the mere bare 
necessities of his position would have entailed embarrassments from which 
the haughty liberty of his nature revolted as from a galley-slave’s fetters. 
In Erceldoune’s creed a landless gentleman is worthy of his blood so 
long as he is free—no longer. 

Therefore he entered the messenger service; and, on the whole, the 
life suited him as well as any, save a soldier’s, could have done; the 
constant travel, the hard riding, the frequent peril, the life of cities alter- 
nating with the life of adventure—these were to his taste. And while in 
the capitals of Europe there was not a woman who could beguile, or a 
man who could fool, Fulke Erceldoune, the Arabs of the deserts welcomed 
as one of themselves the Frank, who rode as they rode, without heeding 
the scorch of the brazen skies and sands ; who could bring down a vulture 
on the wing whirling right betwixt his sight and the burning sun, a black 
speck on the yellow glare ; who could live like themselves, if needs be, on 
a draught of water and a handful of maize or of dates, and who cared for 
no better bed than their desert solitudes, with his saddle beneath his 
head, and the lustrous Eastern stars shining above. 

Love of liberty, and an inflexible honour, were wrought into the very 
fibres of his nature; while the chief characteristic of both mind and 
body with him was essentially strength ; strength braced, both morally 
and physically, by habit and discipline ; strength that was singularly 
m in repose and irresistible as a lion’s in action, and that made him 
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somewhat too disdainful and impatient of weaker and less masculine 
natures which fell below his own standard. Thus he was. always un- 
a but he was not often lenient; he was generous as the 
winds, was severe in judgment, both on himself and others ; his 
passions were hot and vehement, but they had been held down under a 
curb of steel; his temper was serene, and his anger very slow to rise, but, 
once awoke, it was unappeasable if woke by treachery. Frankness .and 
faith were so wholly part and share of his own nature, that their 
efaleation was unpardonable in his creed. Be-his open foe in all honour 
and honesty, and no.one would meet you more frankly, forgive tw more 
a aid you, if need be, more magnanimously; but wrong him by a 
attempt to cheat him with a lie, abuse his confidence, or dream to 
dupe him, and Fulke Erceldoune never pardoned you, never would, 
though you.had perished in your death-gasp at his feet. 

Love—in any sense of tenderness—he had never known from his boy- 
hood upward; no human life had ever become necessary to his, or ever 
obtained the slightest sway over, or hold upon, his own; in this he was 
exeeptioually fortunate. His character, it might be naturally, lacked 
softness,.or else the softer element in it had never been touched and 
called into play, and his career had been one to harden the bronze 
and burnish the steel. What were dear to him were those profitless, 
useless, grand moorland wastes of heath and heron-creeks, of yellow 

rse, aud brown still pools, the sole relics of his barren Border heritage, 
and which self-denial and renunciation had kept free from claim or 
‘ burden by creditor or Hebrew. What alone lay near his heart was the 
ancientness and honour of his name; which he had said justly was 
“ stainless” as he had stood on the moorland in the late summer day, with 
the golden light on sea and land, and the purple heather of his native 
heaths stretching around him, while the wild west wind blew stroug and 
free from the Cheviot Hills and over the Northern Ocean. 

To keep it stainless he was destined to lay down more than life. Was 
it possible that, despite all sacrifice and all struggle, even that last heri- 
tage of Honour might be wrested from him? The golden eagle had not 
had less courage, less strength, less royalty of right in the hour in which 
it was struck down—yet the traitorous unseen shot had pierced and 
felled it. 

At the least it was well the mirrors of the Café Minuit were no 
mirours of Grammarye, to show the days that were unborn ;—had 
they been, even the Border blood might have quailed, even the Border 
strength have refused the contest that was to come. 
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A GAME OF ROMPS—WITH MY BOYS. 


BY CHARLES KENT. 


For it is good to be children sometimes.— The Christmas Carol. 


TROOPING to my study, 

In the fire-glow ruddy 
Rolling by the fender, 
Tumbling down my books: 
Scaring student-labours 
More than pipes and tabors, 
Punch or kettle-mender, 
Philosophie looks! 


Come four urchins rattling, 
Seeing who by battling, 
. With victorious laughter, 
a shall climb my a ; 
nting, roaring, scrambling, 
Dancing, prancing, poe 
As though each a rafter 
Strove to rend with glee! 


Little roguish varlet 

Clad in shoes of scarlet, 

Socks and frock the whitest, 

Blue sash, curls of gold— 

Canter, perched a-straddle, 
Slipper for a saddle, 

Thro’ dark eyes—the brightest !— 
Shining joy untold.. 


Hither, chubby Charley ! 
For one moment’s parley ; 
Cease thy merry clatter, 
Though but for a while— 
Ruffling yellow tresses 
Back from fond caresses, 
Loth to stop thy chatter 
Even to share a smile. 


Sweet-eyed, laughing Willie, 
Loitering willy-nilly 

Near my arm-chair captured 
By a furtive hand! 

e of seven full summers, 
Wisest of boy-mummers— 
When by fun enraptured 
Wildest of the band! 


Rosy-warm from coddling, 
Baby-Henry toddling 

O’er the hearth-rug slowly, 
Dimpling hands outspread : 
Hither wee, wee blue shoes ! 
Hither tottering two shoes! 
Soft rings—aureole holy !— 
Crowning thy fair head. 








Hold! you elvish rascal ! 
Leave my peerless Pascal : 
Tf you want an anvil 

Here to play at smith, 

Take some earthlier writer— 
Further from a mitre—: 
Take Voltaire or Mand’ ville 
Thus to trifle with. 


Hist! there, Mark, or may be 
You’ll be choking Baby— 
Giving him for coral 

Choice of amber tips, - 
Meerschaum brown as berry, 
Glossy tube of cherry— 
Worse than sourest sorrel 
To those sugary lips! 

O the joyous clatter! 

When, with cushions’ batter, 
Curtain-cord and tassel, 
Some the sofa climb : 

Than the fire for warming 
Better far the storming 

Of our mimic castle, 
Captured time on time. 


Now! who’ll play Jack Horner ? 
Romping Puss in Corner? 
Skittish Hunt the Slipper? 
Blundering Blindman’s Buff? 
Wheel away the table, 

Madcaps fresh from Babel! 

Let each elfin tripper 

Find there’s room enough. 


Till the fire-glow raddy 
Chequers all my study, 
Bookcase, floor, and ceili 
With a Shadow Dance! 
Filling gloom with brightness, 
Heaviest hearts with lightness, 
Livelier laughter pealing 

As our games advance, 

When tired out and flustered, 
Round my arm-chair clustered, 
Romps, no longer wrestling; 
Claim old tales of mirth— 
Smiling at our folly, 
Marianne with her Dolly, 
Near my footstool nest 
Crowns the glowing heart 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXIL.—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Ir was not until the year 1855 that Australia seems to have awoke to 
the fact, often enunciated by Doctor Laing and others, that she was 
essentially a cotton-growing country. New South Wales, the oldest of 
her colonies, was the first to open her ears to the assurance that cotton 
might be produced on the north-eastern shores of the continent; but 
even then she was not clear upon the point. The Sydney Morning 
Herald went no further than to admit that, “as regards soil, and the 
length and heat of our summers, we are in as favourable a position for the 
Capea of cotton as any country perhaps in the world; and in some 
avoured localities, in free open soil, where a moist subsoil prevails, 
cotton may be produced in abundance ;” but, after all, it was doubted 
whether it would ever become a staple product simply on consideration 
of the climate, the subject of labour not even being alluded to. Now, 
however, it has been proved that New South Wales can produce cotton 
of the very finest quality, and it behoves us to inquire how far she can 
stand the competition of countries nearer home, and possessed of cheaper 
labour. Australians set their faces against Coolie labour—can they 
profitably grow cotton without it? Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written about the employment of women and children, in the 
cotton-fields, we very much doubt whether the cultivation of cotton can 
ever be carried on in New South Wales on any large scale without the 
assistance of Coolies, bound by an agreement for a specified time. The 
gold-fields will always draw off all superabundant white and entirely free 
labour. If the colonists could reconcile themselves to the undoubted 
annoyance of Coolie importations, we have no doubt but that cotton would, 
in many districts now subject to rust and blight, supersede maize, and 
even wheat. We shall have to speak of Queensland hereafter, but the 
districts at present embraced within the limits of the colony which 
appear the best adapted for the growth of cotton, are the Manning River, 
Hastings, the Nanbuera, the Clarence, the Richmond, and some parts 
of the Tweed. In 1860, the first cotton gins were received from Eng- 
land, and it is only from that year that the subject can be considered to 
have been practically taken up. The Peel River Land and Mineral Com- 
pany of London in that year commenced experiments on their estate of 
313,000 acres. It has been suggested that the entire tract of country 
between 334 degrees latitude and 29 degrees (which is the boundary line 
between New South Wales and Queensland), running back inland fifty or 
sixty miles, and with a seaboard (following all indentations) of five hun- 
dred miles—a tract of country nearly as large as Scotland—is capable of 
being made one vast cotton-field, the parts approximating to the sea pro- 
ducing a fine long-stapled Sea Island kind, while the interior has yielded 
a shorter staple cotton, quite equal to American Uplands. Our friend, 
Mr. Sedgewick Cowper (brother of the then prime minister of the 
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colony), took great pains to show us, and did (so far as figures founded 
on probabilities must serve for practical results, which there has been 
small means of arriving at) convince us that the doubtful and precarious 
profits of maize cultivation in New South Wales must yield before the 
superior and more certain profits to be derived from cotton. The return 
per acre of the former he reckoned at 7/. 10s., while the latter, of the 
medium Upland kind, valued at thirteenpence per pound, would, with 
the same amount of labour, return 217. per acre, reckoning an acre to pro- 
duce from four hundred to six hundred pounds’ weight. Deducting for 
freight three-farthings per pound, for insurance two-and-a-half per 
cent., and for incidental expenses one pound per bale, Mr. Cowper 
arrives at a net result of sixteen pounds per acre profit as against the 
seven pounds ten shillings arising out of maize—a less reliable crop. 
Assuming Mr. Cowper's figures to be correct and his anticipations 
realised, there is no question but that cotton would soon supplant maize ; 
but we must make some allowance for the enthusiasm with which he 


*went into the subject, and which may have carried’ him away into too 


bright visions of the future—especially as there had been little of prac- 
tical experiment to guide his calculations. Yet there still remains a 
wide margin of difference between the ascertained profits of the one 
species of product and the probable profits of the other. The real diffi- 
culty to be got over, we feel convinced, must be the labour question (for 
we think the weakest part of the calculation is that which puts down the 
cost of Jabour as the same in both cases). Three modes of meeting this, 
the stumbling-block of all free-labour countries in their efforts to com- 
pete with slave-grown cotton, have been suggested : the first, the intro- 
duction of Chinese or Coolie labour, only to be scouted, or, at all events, 
treated as highly objectionable, as it no doubt is ; the second, the bring- 
ing over of the runaway black slaves from the Southern States of 
America, now sheltered, to the number of forty-five thousand, in Canada 
—a class who may be said to have been born in the cotton-field, and to 
be conversant with all its details; and the third (in some respects as 
auxiliary to the second), to import the boys and girls from our English 
and Scotch reformatories; but after the remarkable exhibition of the 
sensitiveness of the East Australian colonies on the subject of convicts, 
we can hardly think a scheme, possessing the very smallest scent of the 
same element, will be popular. 

The position which the cotton exhibited by New South Wales took in 
the International Exhibition established the fact that the finest sorts can 
be produced there ; the sample, which was valued by Mr. Wanklyn, the 
official reporter, at four shillings a pound—the highest price put upon 
any specimen from any country of the world—and which ——- of all 
the best qualities and most valuable properties of Sea Island, being 
actually grown at a distance of fifty miles inland ! 

With this fact to stimulate them, we think that the active and enter- 
prising inhabitants of New South Wales will devise some means of over- 
coming the labour difficulty. They have fought against it before, and 
it has not prevented their other fields of industry from assuming lar 
proportions. Let them bear in mind that, in 1807, there were scarcely 
seven hundred bales of wool exported from the whole of Australia, 
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whilst now the export of New South Wales alone is upwards of fifteen 
millions of pounds; and place side by side with at the fact that, pre- 
viously to 1792—only a few years before their own export of wool com- 
menced—there was not a single bale of cotton exported from A meriea, 
and that, in the year 1856, nine hundred millions of pounds’ weight 
were sent to England alone, and that the total:amount of raw cotton ex- 

orted in the year from the United ‘States was one thousand thre: 
heutival and fifty-one millions, four hundred and thirty-one thousand, 
seven hundred pounds’ weight ! 


XXII]. —QUEENSLAND. 

A strong’ personal prejudice long withheld from Doctor Laing the 
credit—which was certainly his due—of being among the first to propose 
the cultivation of cotton in the north-eastern districts of Australia, then 
known as Moreton Bay, and a part of the New South Wales territory. but 
since erected into the independent and flourishing colony of Queensland. 
Somewhere about the year 1840, Doctor Thompson, the government 
inspector of hospitals, made the experiment—successful as far as it was 
carried—of growing cotton of the Sea Island kind near Mount Flinders; 
and it was afterwards taken up by Doctor Ballow, the colonial surgeon, 
in his garden at Brisbane. In 1847, Doctor Laing, who was them in 
England, submitted a few samples of this cotton to some of the Man- 
chester manufacturers, who thought very highly of it, but, as the doctor 
records in his excellent work upon Queensland, declined to assist practi- 
cally in promoting the cultivation. On a subsequent. visit to England in 
1852, Doctor Laing brought with him nine samples of cotton, grown at 
Moreton Bay, Clarence River, Hunter’s River, and Patterson’s River, 
within a range of south latitude from 274 degrees to 324 degrees. 
Some of these samples were estimated by Mr. Bazley as being wort! two 
shillings a pound ; this, be it remembered, being in the year 1852, and 
are described as “ good,” “ good and useful,” “ very good,” “ excellent,” 
‘very excellent,” and ‘really beautiful.”” Such a satisfactory result 
under innumerable disadvantages would, one would have thought, stimu- 
lated the colonists to active operations, but the subject languished, and 
was lost sight of by all but a few speculative individuals, till tie American 
civil war raised the price to a scale that would pay the free-labour culti- 
vators of the staple. But the Queensland planters appear all along to 
have ignored the fact that this “very excellent” and “ really beautiful” 
cotton is not the kind that is in extensive demand in European markets, 
and have gone on planting the Sea Island variety till they turn away 
from the subject altogether, disgusted on finding that there is, after all, 
but a limited call for it. Some New Orleans, grown by Doctor Laing’s 
brother, was valued in the same year, and among the same lot, as low as 
fivepence-halfpenny. In 1858, a further experiment was made. The 
plants made their appearance in eight days after the sowing of the seed, 
in five months they began to bud, and in six months the pods began to 
burst. Each plant then produced eleven ounces of seed and four ounces 
of fibre; the aggregate return being 1871 lbs. 6 0z. of seed, 680 lbs. 8 oz. 
of fibre per acre. The value put upon the latter by the London brokers 
was two shillings to two shillings and threepence per pound. 
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The Rev. John Gibson, Presbyterian minister, who had been eleven 
years resident in Jamaica, gave it as his opinion that “ about two-thirds 
of the area of the Clarence and Richmond districts are well adapted for 
cotton cultivation. Thousands of families could cultivate cotton on the 
Richmond plains.” There are four splendid harbours contiguous to this 
country, where the largest ships could “lie in safety, and take in their 
eargoes—Brisbane, Maryborough, Gladstone, and Rockhampton, com- 
municating by navigable streams and creeks with the interior, for dis- 
tances varying from fifteen to fifty miles. Mr. Wight, in his little 
work on Queensland, thus summarises the qualifications of the country 
as a cotton-field: “ It is of vast extent, being six hundred miles long by 
fifty wide, besides containing nearly all the islands on'the coast. The 
soil varies, but is ail admirably adapted to the growth of cotton in its 
best varieties, especially Sea Island. The climate is most favourable to 
the plant, and not inimical to the European constitution. White men 
labour all the year over, with no more disease and no. higher rate of 
mortality than at home. There are numerous navigable streams and 
creeks ready prepared to convey the bales of cotton to the harbours, with 
which the coast is largely provided, thence to be wafted along, with wool 
and other products, direct to the ports of London,’ Liveipool, and 
Glasgow.” 

We are sorry to disfigure so pleasing a picture, bat, in the interests of 
truth, we are compelled to qualify some of Mr. Wight’ s statements. In 
the firet place, this “ cotton-field” has yet to be cleared of its timber, a 
work of time, especially with the limited amount of labour at present 
available for the work; then the soil adapted “ especially” to Sea Island 
cotton may not be (we merely put the case as possible) so well adapted 
for Orleans or the more useful varieties. ‘The climate is in the main un- 
questionably favourable to the plant, but it is not always to be depended 
upon—and if the floods come (as they have come once or twice) before 
the cotton is ripe for picking, the crops will be destroyed, as Doctor 
Hobbs described in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Queensland Parliament on Immigration. ‘The climate is not inimical 
“to the European constitution,” but the ‘ European constitution” might 
not be able to stand the work of the cotton-field at Port Curtis, under 
the tropic of Capricorn, or at Port Denison, two hundred miles farther 
north, in the height of summer; the question whether it would be worth 
the Europeans’ while to work in the cotton fields at all for the w: ves 
that they could aiford, is not touched upon. Lastly, the distance which 
the cotton has to be “ wafted,” as Mr. Wight lightly and pleasantly calls 
it, to its market, is not far short of twenty thousand miles, so that it is 
idle to suppose ‘that, at anything but exceptionally high prices, the ex- 
portation of cotton from Queensland to Kurope can ever be remunerative. 
But as there are great and increasing markets, not only on the Australian 
gontinent itself, but in India, China, &c., to which it may eventually be 
the purveyor, ond as it may also secure the supplying of our home 
markets with the best and finest kinds of cotton, we think that this pro- 
msing colony will at no very remote period become a cotton-producing 
country of great importance. 

Mr. Sloman, an enthusiastic cotton planter at Gladstone, Port Curtis, 
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says that he picks from December to August—that is to say, that his 
harvest lasts eight months ; in good seasons the produce is a ton per acre, 
with the seed in. ‘A good average crop,” he says, in a letter to the 
Sydney Empire, “is 1600 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, which will yield 
500 lbs. of clear lint, or one bale, worth always not less than 30I. 
sterling. Now, one able-bodied and industrious man could do a great 
deal more than merely cultivate six acres of cotton. If he were a 
married man and had a family of four or five children to assist him, he 
could grow corn, potatoes, vegetables, as well as attend to many other 
things besides cultivating a cotton crop; so that no horticultural or 
agricultural pursuit could be more profitable than that of cotton plant- 
ing.” Mr. James King, a practical cotton grower, wrote in 1859 : “I 
am convinced that Queensland is destined shortly to become a very large 
cotton-producing district. 1 intend to devote a few years of my life to 
its success. I am morally certain, by that success, of inducing hundreds 
of others to follow my example.” The enthusiasm on the subject, how- 
ever, waned about this time; failures, the result of negligence and in- 
attention, disheartened those who had commenced, and discouraged those 
who were about to commence the cultivation. ‘ Total neglect of the 
plants when they required pruning, great carelessness in gathering, and 
long-continued wet at the time the pods were full and blown, helped fo 
bring about a miserable result.” Doctor Hobbs, whom we have already 
quoted, states, as the result of continued experiments, that September and 
early in October are the best times for sowing fresh seed—that the plants 
flower in the latter part of December—and that the cotton harvest begins 
in the last week of January (in the case of standard plants of a year or 
more’s growth), and continues up till June. During the first of these 
months the thermometer sometimes stands as high as 106°; but Doctor 
Hobbs says : “ The climate for cotton growing is extremely propitious, 
the picking season extending over four of the coldest months. Insects 
do not injure the plant much, although the cotton-bug has been seen 
among the plants. With respect to the physical geography of the 
country, nature seems to have designed this portion of the world to be a 
cotton-field of most gigantic dimensions ; for, from the Clarence River 
to Port Curtis, on the coast line, and to a parallel line of one hundred 
miles inland, cotton has been and can be grown. The number of streams 
navigable both for large and small craft, on the banks of which the land 
is of the most luxuriant description, is truly astonishing ; between the 
Clarence River and the north bank of Moreton Bay, a distance of about 
three degrees of latitude, are the following rivers: the Richmond, 
Brunswick, Tweed, Parry, Barrow, Arrowsmith, Logan, Pine, Cabool- 
ture; besides innumerable creeks of considerable dimensions.” ‘ With 
regard to the profits of cotton growing,” continues the doctor (whom we 
like to quote because he frankly admits all the difficulties in the way), 
‘it is usually estimated that the cost of production of an acre of cotten 
will be about seven to ten pounds—the yield three hundred pounds of 
clean cotton, or one bale to the acre,* at tw enty pounds, leaving a profit of 





° Mr. Sloman got 600 lbs. to the acre at Port Curtis; but this, no doubt, is ex- 
ceptional, Mr. Panton got 400 lbs. in the neighbourhood of Ipswich, in 1862. 
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ten pounds to the acre.’ Sir George Bowen, the first governor of Queens- 
land, estimates the extent of the cotton region as still larger than Doctor 
Hobbs. In a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 16th of April, 
1861, his Excellency says: “ From the twenty-eighth parallel of south 
latitude to Cape York, the north-easterp extremity of Australia, there is 
probably the most extensive and magnificent field in the world. It lies 
for twelve hundred miles along the seaboard of the Pacific, near the 
banks of our rivers and the shores of our harbours, with easy access to 
water-carriage and to numerous ports of shipment, within fifty days’ sail 
of England by steam navigation, in a healthy and a delightful climate, 
and under an English government, with English laws and institutions.” 


But we need not multiply testimony which is so strong, so corroborative, , 


and so conclusive, that there is a vast tract of country within the colony 
of Queensland capable of bearing the very finest descriptions of cotton, 
but will revert to the difficulties and impediments which have hitherto 
surrounded and checked the progress of its production. These are: the 
high price of land (ll. per acre), some occasional fluctuations in the 
climate, the distance from European markets, and, above all, the scarcity 
of labour. The first of these drawbacks was modified by the liberal 
policy of Sir George Bowen, who took a deep interest in the subject. In 
1860, a Land Sales Bill passed the Legislature, which contained clauses 
authorising the government to issue land orders, by way of premium, to 
the extent of ten pounds for every bale (reckoned at 300 lbs.) of Sea 
Island cotton exported for the first three years, and to the extent of five 
pounds per bale for the succeeding term of two years ; half that premium 
only to be given for common cotton exported. This would amount to 
eightpence per pound on cleaned Sea Island cotton for the first three 
years, and fourpence per pound for the next two — Subsequent 
legislation has tended to the easier acquisition of land in connexion with 
the introduction of labour, so that we may dismiss the land question as a 
dissolving difficulty. Then comes the question of climate—how far it 
can be depended on, and whether the degree of temperature would admit 
of the employment of such labour as the colony already possesses— 
mainly European? The cotton-field of Queensland extends over so vast 
a tract of country that the conditions of climate vary with the situation. 
We have already seen what Doctor Hobbs had to say about the floods 
and the damage they did to the cotton crops in the southern parts; Mr. 
Marsh, M.P., in his remarks before the Cotton Conference, considered 
the northern parts free from all danger. “I have not the slightest 
doubt,”’ he said, “that that part of the colony will be more favourable in 
every way for the tropical produce than the part at present settled. In 
the first place, there can be no doubt that there are regular rains and re- 
gular monsoons prevailing upon that part of the coast for six months in the 
year.” That there is quite sufficient breadth of land under favourable 
climatic influences for the growth of a very large quantity of cotton all 
parties agree, though the whole of the territory marked out for a cotton- 
tield may not be equally favoured in that respect ; but that northern part 
which is the most suitable is the very part where European labour is 
least available. Mr. Gordon, of Port Denison, writing in 1862, lets out 
an important admission in advocating the claims of the north. “ An- 
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other great:advantage it possesses is, its adaptability for the introduction 
of Coolies, as there are here comparatively few of the working classes, 
and those complain that they cannot well bear the heat, so that several 


have left the place in consequence.” It seems doubtful, therefore, whe- 
ther the southern parts of Queensland are, in respect of climate, entirely 
favourable to the cultivation of cotton, while the climate of the northern 
»part, about which, in the same respect, there can be mo question, pre- 
cludes the employment: of any but Coolie labour. The third difficulty 
—the distance from European markets—can never be got over. The 
wildest enthusiast can hardly hope to compete successfully for their 
supply with countries nearer home. But we hold that this ought to be 
no. discouragement; we have so strong a faith in the enterprise and 
energy of the Queenslanders, that we believe the manufacture of cotton 
for neighbouring markets would speedily follow its production. And 
here Queensland would turn the tables upon us; she could supply the 
Eastern markets with manufactured cotton goods so much cheaper, as 
far as freight uffects prices, than we could, that we believe she would 
soon find it a profitable commerce. If England and France were shut 
out by the distance, she would be without a competitor, for India will 
not for years, if ever, be a manufacturing country to any extent. The 
sister from whom she has been so rec ently severed, New South W ales, 
is rapidly entering into manufacture of all ‘kinds, not only for home use, 
but for exportation, and why should not Queensland do the same ? 

The last remaining difficulty to be met with is that which so often 
besets the cotton question—the supply of labour. The objection which 
Australians have to the introduction of Coolies amoung them is so strong, 
that although a Coolie immigration act has been passed by the legisla- 
ture of Queensland, it is at present almost a dead letter; and he will be 
a bold man indeed who will face the strong prejudices of his fellow- 
colonists and land a cargo of the detested Asiaties on their shores. The 
argument in favour of this class of labour, which has been deduced from 
the prosperity of the Mauritius, dating from its introduction, is declared 
to be fallacious, and the parallel attempted to be set up, it is argued, is a 
false one ; for the population of the Mauritius was already a mixed one, 
of which the largest element was French, to whose ways and manners of 
living the habits of the Coolies were not so repugnant as to those of 
Englishmen. Mr. Marsh has no hope for cotton-growing in Queensland 
without the aid of Coolies; Sir George Bowen. thinks that, to some 
extent, the aborigines might ‘be set to w ak in the picking season; Mr. 
Jordan relies on an extended scheme of European immigration ; Mr. 
Brookes, in a paper read before the Queensland Philosop shien! Society, at 
Brisbane, in 1860, supports the latter view. ‘The difficulty most 
apparently formidable connected with a large cotton cultivation,”’ he 
says, ‘is the picking; but there is no reason at all to conclude that it is 
insurmountable. As}an annual operation, requiring for a time a con- 
centration of labour, it much resembles-shearing. Who would suppose 
that, with labour scarce and expensive, our squatters would so easily effect 
the shearing of 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, and 50,000 sheep ? They do 
manage it, and always have managed it, even in the worst of times.” 
The question, however, suggests itself to us here, whether cotton will 
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bear the expense of European labour so well as wool. Mr. Jordan, the 
emigration commissioner, in 1a series of calculations too elaborate to 
transfer to these pages, contends, and seems to show that it will. We, 
however, prefer the proposal of Sir George Bowen, contained in his 
despatch: to the: Duke of Newcastle,*under date January 6, 1860: “It 
appears to me that the cultivation of cotton might be earried on with 
success in Queensland on two different plans. In the ‘first place, in the 
tropical districts of the colony, when the climate is unfavourable to field- 
work, on large plantations and with Asiatic labour; and, in the second 
place, an the temperate districts, on small farms oceupied by English 
emigrants and their families.” This appears to us the best solution of 
the labour difficulty that has been proposed. ' 

No one who saw the magnificent silky cotton shown in the Queensland 
court of the International Exhibition, can doubt that this most promising 
colony is capable of producing the very finest specimens in the world. 
We are searcely satisfied that the more ordinary and useful kinds can be 
cultivated as profitably. We would advise the Queenslanders to turn 
their attention to this question, bearing in mind that the annual con- 
sumption of the best Sea Island, such as they can grow in such perfection, 
is only equal to about one week’s consumption of the New Orleans 
variety. 


XXIV.— VICTORIA. 


Victoria—that young democrat of our numerous colonial family, 
destined one day, perhaps, to be a trouble to poor old Britannia, just in 
the way her first-born daughter, America, was in years gone by, always 
threatening, and at last throwing off her filial allegiance, showing 
already precocious symptoms of equalling, if not rivalling the said first- 
born in its rapid degeneracy from the sound old English stock, and in 
** fast” notions and loose principles—has put in a claim to be a cotton- 
growing country. Right or wrong, it would be but characteristic of 
Victoria to assert herself equal, if not superior, to her neighbours. It 
is, perhaps, a good foundation, this self-confidence, in a young colony (and 
truly Victoria has plenty of it); time and experience will tone it down, 
and trim its tall luxurianece. New South Wales and Queensland are 
nearer the tropics than Victoria, but that is not Victoria’s fault ; and Vic- 
toria cannot brook that New South Wales and Queensland should be the 
representatives of cotton cultivation in Australia. Let us hear, then, 
what she has to say on the subject. We are not aware that she has 
shown ‘much at present, but that is no reason why we should refuse her 
a hearing—in fact, she always speaks so loudly that it would be next to 
impossible to do so. ‘The only authority we have on the subject is Mr. 
William Storey’s prize essay on “The Agriculture of Victoria.” ‘The 
author of this very elaborate essay goes into the history of cotton in 
many countries, and with regard to its prospects in his own, contends 
that the whole of the colony is capable of produeing it. ‘Though I 
have arrived at the conclusion that cotton culture in Victoria will be best 
experimentally commenced on the sixteen millions of acres situate 
between the river M urray and the thirty-seventh parallel of south latitude, 
and shall, as a consequence of that conclusion, propound that cotton, as 
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well as cane-sugar, will be most profitably cultivated on plantations in 
northern Victoria, set apart especially for the purpose, and cropped in 
alternation with each other, 1 am nevertheless of opinion that much 
may be done as to both products in favourable locations in other parts of 
the colony as parcel of domain culture.” Victoria, however, is no more 
above the labour question than other countries—that question that starts 
up at the very sound of the word “ cotton.” Mr. Storey proposes to meet 
the difficulty by the importation of emancipated negroes with their 
families from the cotton states of America—a class of labourers alread 
skilled in the work of the cotton-field. Codlie labour he repudiates alto- 
gether, and he assigns reasons beyond the usual prejudices. 

The Hindoo, he argues, is so obstinately averse to any kind of inno- 
vation, that he will not follow the improved methods of cultivating and 
preparing the cotton—hence the depreciation in the quality of Indian 
cotton, which ultimately gave the American commodity the preference in 
the markets. We quote Mr. Storey’s argument without endorsing it, be- 
lieving, as we do, that there were other reasons for the ascendancy of the 
American cotton, among which its cheapness, effected by a saving both 
in land and sea carriage, and in the employment of slave labour, is the 
principal. Moreover, in India the Hindoo cultivator was his own master, 
and free to cling to his old ways ; in Australia, he would have to follow 
the methods required by his employer. And we very much doubt 
whether the Hindoo, removed from his own soil, traditions, and sur- 
roundings, would hold fast by his own prejudices. Chinese and Irish 
emigrants leave their prejudices behind them, and fall into the improve- 
ments which they see adopted by others, averse as they are to them in 
their own countries. Yet, in the main, we are prepared to agree with 
Mr. Storey that the emancipated negroes, in addition to bringing a pre- 
vious knowledge of the cultivation with them, are less offensive than 
Coolies in a mixed community, and more than half domesticated with 
the white man. The remainder of Mr. Storey’s essay is a laborious 
effort to prove that Victoria is quite as well (if not better) adapted to 
cotton growing as Queensland—in which, with all deference, we do 
not think he is very successful. He, however, lowers his expectations at 
last down to an equality with Sicily, which, he says, much resembles 
Victoria both in climate and soil. Dr. Miiller, the government botanist 
of Victoria, gives a more guarded opinion. ‘ Whether in the cooler 
temperature of Victoria,” he says, in his report to the Legislative As- 
sembly, ‘the important commodity can be produced in such luxuriance 
as to render it available for factories, remains yet to be ascertained, 
judging from the fact that the mean annual temperature of the vicinity 
of Melbourne falls considerably short of that of most cotton-growing 
states, and relying on the somewhat isolated observations that a number 
of plants of the Sea Island cotton grown in the Botanic Garden of Mel- 
bourne failed to produce cotton, or ripened their seed vessels only excep- 
tionally or imperfectly.” Dr. Miiller, however, believes that in the 
northern parts of the colony, “ by the basaltic plains along the Murray, 
and by the diluvial banks of the lower Snowy River, the Genoa, and 
other eastern streams of Victoria,” cotton might be raised. The prospect, 
however, appears to us very remote, and somewhat problematical. 
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XXV.-—-SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Although no part of the original colony of South Australia lies within 
the cotton zone, the tract of country lately acquired and running up to- 
wards the Gulf of Carpentaria would afford many conditions for cotton 
growing, unless, indeed, the climate of the semi-tropical portion, being 
so far removed from the sea, should prove too arid, and that of the 
northern part too hot, for field operations. As no experiments have yet 
been made, these are points that have to be ascertained. 


XXVI.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Sir James Stirling, Major Sanford, Mr. Mangles, and Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald have all been active in introducing cotton cultivation into Western 
Australia. There is no doubt that those portions of the colony lying 
northwards, being in the same degree of latitude as Queensland, would 
promise a large area of cotton-field, because the clouds, coming sur- 
charged with moisture over a wide tract of ocean from the west, discharge 
their refreshing and regular rains before they get exhausted in passing 
over the interior to the eastern side of the continent. Governor Hampton 
points to Champion Bay as a part of the colony most favourable for ex- 
periments, and particularly dwells upon the cheapness of the land (ten 
shillings per acre being the government price) as compared with that of 
the other Australian colonies (where twenty shillings is the upset price). 
Other favourable features are, that the colony is three thousand miles 
nearer to England than the other colonies, and within fourteen days’ sail 
of Calcutta, twelve from Ceylon, ten from Singapore, and twenty-one 
days of China, from whence Coolies could be carried down at a small cost. 
Nevertheless, nothing has been done beyond the barest experiment, 
which was sufficiently successful to call into existence a company, which, 
however, soon came to the melancholy ordeal known as ‘‘ winding up.” 
A quantity of seed which was sent from England was sown, and in due 
course came up luxuriantly, but the planter, observing its resemblance to 
young sunflowers, took it into his head that a mistake had been made or 
a hoax practised, and incontinently ploughed it in again! Nevertheless, 
some samples of cotton have been produced from Western Australia, 
which Mr. Clegg, of Manchester (a judge not to be despised), pro- 
nounced ‘the best cotton he had ever known.” Under such favourable 
circumstances, it will be surprising (but only to those who are unaware 


of the lack of energy and enterprise among the settlers) that the subject 
lies at present in abeyance. 
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JOSEPH VERNET.* 


Tue name of Vernet does not represent oneof those powerful geniuses 
which arise isolated in the midst of an epoch. The Vernets are a whole 
race. With them the same talent was hereditary for upwards of two 
centuries. The history of art presents this phenomenon more frequently 
than that of literature. Like Italy, France has had its dynasties of artists, 
its Pugets, its De Troys, its Restouts, its Coypels, and its Vanloos ; 
and, by a singular privilege, Avignon claims three to itself. Nicolas 
Mignard, who established himself there in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, legacied his glory to two sons, the one a painter, the other an 
architect. Some time afterwards, Louis Parrocel became the fathen 
there of a large family, almost all of whom were artists. Lastly, it 
was at Avignon that Joseph Vernet, the chief of a race three times 
illustrious, was born. “ 

All the Vernets had been painters. It would appear as if the ancient 
law of Egypt, which prescribed to the son to follow the profession of his 
father, had been preserved in the family. André Vernet was a painter 
in 1669. Antoine Vernet, the father of our hero, was also a painter. 
His skill was, however, directed more particularly in a line characteristic 
of his time. The use of carriages had not then exterded to the south ; 
the nobility used sedan-chairs, the panels of which were decorated not 
only with coats of arms, but also with flowers and birds, and even land- 
scapes and “mascarades.’”’ ‘Two panels painted by Antoine Vernet are 
still preserved in the museum at Avignon. 

Antoine had a very large family, no less than twenty-two children. It 
was a serious object with him to initiate as many as possible in his art, 
and four of the number responded to his hopes. Claude-Joseph, as he 
was christened, a second son, born on the 14th of August, 1714, soon 
gave proofs of great promise. He was cradled in an artist’s study, and 
his playthings were pencils and brushes. At five years of age he began 
to copy heads, and at eight he began to colour. He would pass whole 
days in a garret where he had established himself, copying engravings or 
plaster casts. But the remarkable scenery of his native place, the junc- 
tion of the Rhéne and the Durance, beneath the rock crowned by the 
palace of the Popes, and the grey walls of the fortress of Villeneuve 
towering out of a forest of trees, left the most indelible impressions upon 
his mind. Joseph Vernet has painted as many landscapes as marine pic- 
tures, but most of his landscapes include a river, with poplars flanked by 
rocks, with rural habitations, or an ancient castle. Italy presented him 
in after-life with more picturesque sites, but he still returned to the re- 
miniscences of his birthplace, as others do to the old melodies which they 
have heard in their youth. 

At fifteen years of age, Joseph assisted his father in his professional 
labours. They were thus engaged together in decorating the interior of 
a cardinal’s palace, when the son’s work attracted so much attention, that 





* Joseph Vernet et la Peinture au xviii® Sitcle. Par Léon Lagrange. Avec le 
Texte des Livres de Raison et un grand nombre de Documents inédits. 
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the father dispensed with his further assistance. His eminence, divining 
the cause, went himself to the artist’s home, and found Joseph solacing 
himself over a landscape. The sketch gave such evidences of innate 
genius, that the cardinal felt that it ought to be directed in a different 
path, and his education as a painter was confided to one Jacques Viali, 
who took him with him to Aix, the seat of parliament, and at that epoch 
alittle centre for provincial artists. It was here, and in the school of La 
Rose, director of paintings at the arsenal of Toulon, that he first im- 
bibed that taste for marine subjects which he afterwards carried to so 
reat a perfection. 

Introduced by the Marquis de Caumont to the Marchioness de Simiane, 
granddaughter of Madame de Sévigné, and that “ Pauline” of whom she 
speaks so much in her letters, Joseph executed his first important works 
when assisting in the decoration of the hotel of that lady’s deceased hus- 
band. It was at Aix also that the Count de Quinson took the young 
artist by the hand, and he and M. de Caumont, assisted by others, and to 
a small extent by the father, whose pride as a parent had overcome his 
jealousy as an artist, enabled him to go and pursue his studies at Rome. 
This was in 1784, and Joseph was at that time twenty years of age. 

It was at Marseilles that Joseph first saw the sea. He was detained 
there a few days waiting for the packet to Civita Vecchia, and so 
great was his enthusiasm, that he devoted his whole time to painting a 
picture, which he was afterwards so ashamed of, that he said what would 
he not have given to have recovered it ten years afterwards, on his return 
from Rome! On the occasion of the sea-journey, the vessel encountered 
so heavy a gale, that the young artist, who would not lose an incident in 
the spectacle, was obliged to be tied to the mast. The two events, how- 
ever, the vista at Marseilles and the storm in the Gulf of Lyons, had a 
permanent effect upon Joseph, and decided his future career. 

His protectors, in sending him to Rome, intended to educate him as an 
historical painter. The Academy and the nobility patronised at that 
epoch no other kind of art. But Joseph Vernet, impressed with the mag- 
nificence of the scenes which he had contemplated, instinctively felt that 
what had hitherto been looked down upon as a mere decorative art could 
be raised to the dignity of history. 

Once at Rome, he turned his back upon the chefs-d’couvre of the 
masters; he did not even present himself before M. Wleughels, the 
direetor of the Academy, but he sought out the studies of Bernardino 
Fergioni and of Adrien Manglard, both marine painters, and it is from 
the latter especially that he is supposed to have imbibed his love of sun- 
rise and sunset over ports crowded with edifices and animated by a 
moving population. The French school knew nothing of marine paint- 
ing till avery late epoch. Nicolas de Platte-Montagne had introduced 
the Dutch school to the Academy, but he had no followers. It was not 
till the seventeenth century that, under: the. impulse of Colbert, the 
arsenal at Toulon became a real artists’ studio, with Pierre: Puget as 
director. At first this school, true to the predilections of theera of the 
“Grand Monarque,” contented itself with decorating the. interior of 
ships with Tritons and Nereides, but Claude Gellée is credited with 
having converted the naturalistic school of the Dutch into an ideal one. 
That is to say, he adorned his harbours with the most celebrated edifices 
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of ancient and modern Rome, and, regardless of quays, merchandise, and 
figures, he lit up the whole with the most brilliant effects of the sun. 
The principal elements which go to constitute marine painting existed, 
then, before the time of Vernet, but he was not at that epoch initiated 
in the naturalistic traditions of the Dutch school. His master, Manglard, 
had divorced himself from his own preceptor, Vandel Cabel, and followed, 
in his attempts to harmonise landscape and marine painting, the great 
Claude, the master of light, and whom Vernet himself was alone destined 
to rival. The Italian school was as deficient in marine painters as the 
French. Only one great artist—Salvator Rosa—had formulated that 
science of the infinitely luminous which Claude had inaugurated, and 
applied it to the glories of the Bay of Naples. Vernet naturally came, 
more or less, under the influence of the master who was at that epoch a 
kind of demi-god with the Italians, but Vernet had neither the tempera- 
ment of Salvator, nor was his mind so tossed by stirring episodes; hence, 
that which with Salvator was a matter of feeling, became with Vernet 
a mere subject of studious imitation. 

Vernet borrowed a little from Claude, from Manglard, from Fergioni, 
and from Salvator, but still Nature was his great master. To her he 
was always true, and, wearied with insipid copies, he sought her without 
the walls of Rome, at Tivoli and at Naples. His protector, M. de 
Caumont, had proposed for him, as a subject, “ Bacchus struggling with a 
Centaur ;” he sent him an eruption of Vesuvius and a Tempest. Two 
years had elapsed ere Father Fouque got him to execute his protector’s 
order, and the result exists to the present day in the Museum Chiava- 
monti. It is in every respect a picture done to order, not an inspiration 
of the artist’s own genius. 

The charming scenery of Italy did much towards developing Vernet’s 
taste for landscapes by the side of his maritime instincts, and it is easy 
to recognise in his works the lessons which he received from such 
sources. Water had for him a peculiar fascination. He loved it under 
all its aspects—sea, lake, river, cataracts, rivulet, even in the shape of 
fog and rain. 

The liquid element plays, indeed, an important part in all his pictures. 
He has represented Tivoli under nearly a hundred different aspects. The 
Temple of the Sibyls was an equally favourite subject. He is said to 
have been the first to descend into the grotto of Neptune. The Isola 
Farnése supplied him with foliage, Népi with aqueducts and grottos, 
Civita Castellana with ravines and fantastic structures, Terni with its 
fall, and Narni with contrasts. The lakes of Némi and Albano were the 
source of frequent inspiration. The Tiber did not please him as it did 
Poussin, by its wide curves and precipitous banks ; he delighted in its 
calm waters, the mills they turned, and the bridges that spanned them. 
The coasts of Civita Vecchia and of Ostia also supplied him with 
materials for his earliest sea-scapes, till the time when the contemplation 
of the works of Salvator Rosa led him to Naples. On his way he saw 
Terracina, whose great rock occurs more than once in his compositions, 
as also the Mola di Gaeta. From Cape Misena to Sorrento there is not 
a gulf that Vernet did not sketch and reproduce. Baie, Lake Lucrin, 
and Avernus, the ruined dome of the Temple of Diana, the isle of Nisita, 
Pozzuoli, the rocks of Mergellina and of Pausilippa, not a detail but is 
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met with in his pictures. The island of Capri, the castle of Ischia, the 
cliffs of Castellamare and Sorrento, the convent of Amalfi, the road from 
Amalfi to Salerno, the vaulted arches tenanted by the fishermen of 
Minuri, the terraces of Ravello, were all explored by him, all sketched 
in their minutest details, or pictured forth in their varying aspects of 
light and shade. He was particularly taken with Vesuvius, and night at 
Naples also struck him forcibly. The beauty of the Neapolitan nights 
is proverbial. Rome reveals the splendour of sunset, Naples alone the 
voluptuousness of moonlight. Such was the education of Vernet in 
Italy. How many, now living, have followed in his footsteps ? 

His talents as an artist being unquestionable, what steps did he take 
to make them known, and to ensure his welfare as well as his reputa- 
tion? On this point some amusing anecdotes are handed down. It is 
said, for example, that he one day went to a tailor’s, ordered a suit of 
clothes, and left a picture. The picture was exhibited in the shop, and 
admired. The tailor accordingly took it in exchange for the suit. This 
picture, now in Paris, fetched three thousand franes at the sale of Jean de 
Julienne. He took two marine paintings to a cardinal, who gave him 
four louis more than he asked for them. The moneys which he received 
from his protectors was, it is to be observed, altogether inadequate for 
his expenses, and he was obliged to have recourse to such undignified 
steps in order to replenish his purse. His landlord, rare specimen of his 
class, is said to have admired his paintings so much that he exacted no 
rent, but let the amount increase till he could be paid in pictures. The 
anecdote rests, however, on the doubtful authenticity of M. Pitra. 

In 1735, a year after his arriving at Rome, Vernet began to keep a 
list of pictures for which he received orders, and the list, under the name 
of “ Livres de Raison,” was kept up to 1788, a year before his decease. 
No artist had previously left an autobiographical document of equal 
value. Not only is the talent and industry of Vernet displayed in all 
the intimacy of his study, with his doubts, his troubles, and his per- 
plexities, but we have also the history of his contemporaries. We meet 
in these lists with the names of princes by the side of those of citizens, 
of dukes and bankers, of English lords and German barons, of amateurs 
and dealers, of great ladies and little abbés. 

Up to the year 1740 the works of Vernet were only of a secondary 
class. It could not be otherwise; he was still a mere copyist. One 
advantage resulted from this, that his figures in his landscapes were after- 
wards better drawn than those of any other landscape painter. In 1738, 
however, an Englishman had given him a hundred Roman crowns for 
three marines. The Duke of Saint Aignan was also among the most 
generous of his early patrons. His success after that became rapid, and 
the number of orders, after 1740, never for a moment tarried. He 
began with six pictures a year; these soon extended to ten, and then to 
fifteen. He began to paint chefs-d’ceuvres at the same epoch; such were 
his views of Naples, which afterwards fetched nine thousand five hundred 
franes, and his ‘‘ Chasse aux Canards,” sold for twenty-five crowns, and 
in which the effect of a luminous or transparent fog over the sportsmen 
has never been surpassed. ‘The Sacred College also began to notice the 
rising artist, and he had orders from several cardinals, one a ‘* Vue de 
Caprarola” for the Queen of Spain. The artist introduced the cardinal 
who ordered it in the foreground, and himself making the sketch. 
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M. Léon Lagrange, the biographer of Vernet, attests that it is shown 
by the incontestable evidence of the “ Livres de Raison” that neither the 
Sacred College nor the Italians were the first appreciators of Vernet’s 

ius. The French, and especially the Provengals, had been un- 
oubtedly his earliest protectors, but the English were, in reality, the 
first to appreciate the merits of the artist. The reason given for this is, 
unfortunately, made to reflect as much upon the artist’s forte as upon 
English peculiarities. ‘‘ The English taste,” we are told, “ does not seek 
in art that which elevates the soul and touches the heart by the expres- 
sion of sublime thoughts and sentiments ; it seeks distraction in the spec- 
tacle of natural beauties. To hearts that are deadened, and minds that 
are wearied out, exciting pleasures are necessary to shake off the spleen 
that devours them.” This “ English spleen’’ appears, however, unlike 
the eagle of Prometheus, not to be content with devouring one victim, 
but to involve two. If the beauties of nature are of such an inferior 
order ; if Vernet’s art, by which he sought, as is elsewhere acknowledged, 
to raise the landscape to the dignity of history, is so secondary as to be 
only adapted to gratify English taste, wherefore pen his biography at all? 
The artist falls with his admirers and patrons—the same splenetic eagle 
devours both. M. Léon Lagrange should have penned the history of one 
of the older masters, not that of Vernet—the marine and landscape 
painter, par excellence—if his art was not qualified either to elevate the 
feelings or to gratify the intellect. 

Not an English traveller failed, we are told, to knock at Vernet’s 
door! For M. Dania, (?) rocks and cascades—the banks of the Thames 
are so flat! For M. Lisson, a copy of Salvator Rosa, “that audacious 
artist who can stir the most phlegmatic.” For M. Bouverie, views of 
Rome inundated by the sun. For M. d’Arquim, for M. Drake, the four 
periods of the day—that is to say, “the smiling morning fog on the 
banks of the Teverone, so different from the gloomy fogs of London.” 
The patronage of the English had, at the same time, it is admitted, one 
good effect—it enabled Vernet to raise the price of his pictures. The 
French and the Italians had paid him in livres, or sometimes in Roman 
crowns—the English paid him in louis. Pictures that only fetched 
twenty-five crowns in 1741, were valued at fifty-five, years afterwards. 
It is probable that Vernet himself would not have written of the taste of 
the English in the same terms as his biographer does. The fact is, that 
Mr. Dania’s name occurs fourth on the list in the “ Livre de Verité,” 
and Mr. Smitz (Smith ?) the sixteenth. Then, again, in the list of “re- 
ceipts,’’ we have Mr. Mathias (Anglois) fourth on the list for twenty-five 
crowns, and M, ‘ Amilton’ (Anglois) for fifty crowns. In the “ journal” 
which constitutes the third part of the “ Livres de Raison,” we find, at 
starting, numerous accounts of expenses incurred and of moneys due to 
him, but the first accounts of money received are one hundred and ten 
crowns from Cardinal Acquaviva, and one hundred crowns from Mr. 
Parker, on account of two pictures painted for Milord Montrapt. The 
fact is, that the English in great part supported Vernet throughout his 
career. 

In 1743, Vernet was received as a member of the Academy of Saint 
Luc. The Italian school was at that time in a state of transition. 
“Ttalian taste,” according to M. Lagrange, who has just so roundly 
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abused English amateurs for their spleen and absence of all heart and 
intelligence, “in imitation of French taste, was turning towards the 
genres designated as secondary in painting.” People were pleased with 
landscapes, and went into ecstasies in the presence of an effective per- 
spective. But if Guaspre and Claude Lorrain had interpreted the 
charms of natural beauty, still the school of Anesi, Lucatelli, Zucarelli, 
and Marchi, was more or less fantastic. The landscape wanted mind, 
and “ that mind a Frenchman only could give it;” and that Frenchman 
was Vernet. Capefigue would say that the south was Gallo-Roman, 
not Frankish, and its genius both in poetry and painting essentially 
different. 

Vernet had been ten years in Rome, and was, in 1744, thirty years of 
age. At this epoch he made the acquaintance of Captain Parker, who 
commanded the Pontifical fleet. The gallant captain had a fair daughter 
—Virginia by name—who won the affections of the artist, and they were 
married, His marriage was, indeed, all the more beneficial to him, as he 
had hitherto led a roving life in search of the picturesque, and it occurred 
precisely at an epoch when an increased number of orders rendered more 
sedentary application desirable. The young people made a first trip, 
however, to Naples; and it was on this occasion that Don.Carlos, King 
of Naples, suggested the famous “‘ Chasse aux Canards,” of which a copy 
exists in the Museum of Versailles. The copy was, however, by Joseph 
Vernet himself. One of his brothers, Ignace Vernet, had also settled in 
Italy, and he was not only employed by Joseph to make copies of his 
pictures, but he also affixed the initials J. Vernet to many of his own 
compositions, a proceeding which was not in good faith with the public 
or with amateurs. 

Vernet had to work hard on his return to Rome; requests for paintings 
came in on every side, but his industry and talent enabled him to meet 
them. He painted about forty pictures in 1745, and as many in 1746. 
His income from these amounted to about 9000 franes, or 375d. English. 

In 1747, La Signora Virginia gave him a son, and in 1750 a second 
was born. Neither were destined to uphold their father’s reputation. 
This good fortune was reserved for Carlo and Horace, who were born at 
a later period. Vernet dwelt in the Via Delle Quattro Fontane, a solitary 
street favourable to study, and still peopled with artists. He was en- 
thusiastically fond of music, and took especial pleasure in accompanying 
his wife when she played on her piano the ‘ Stabat”’ of Pergoldse, 
his intimate friend. Vernet was of medium height, but well made; his 
countenance was open, his mouth smiling, his eye dark and brilliant, his 
features, rather common, betrayed his plebeian origin ; but the enthusiasm 
of his soul was depicted in his physiognomy. The vivacity of the south 
animated his face, and communicated itself to his gestures and motions. 
Roman society, from which the bourgeois element is carefully excluded, 
has always left strangers to live without its precincts. The artists of 
different nationalities hence, for the most part, grouped together, and the 
Vernets were not without numerous friends, who not only rendered their 
leisure hours agreeable, but for the most part very pleasant. A little 
pine-wood close by a convent, from whence they could contemplate the 
sun setting over a gorgeous landscape, was a favourite rendezvous ; the 
hostelry of Ponte Molle, celebrated for its vino d’ Orvieto, was another. 
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At the time of the great heats they resided at Tivoli. In autumn, Vernet 
participated in the pleasures of “la chasse” with two or three friends, 
The sport was limited chiefly to shooting starlings, which abounded near 
the supposed tomb of Nero and the bridge of Salario, “c’est la petite 
chasse,” his biographer intimates! Sometimes, however, “‘la chasse’’ 
was extended to the marshes at the mouth of the Tiber; and on these 
occasions they brought home some wild fowl, and sednetlanes even a wild 
boar. Such was Joseph Vernet’s life in Rome—a continued scene of 
happiness. Poussin and Claude Lorrain had much to suffer before they 
attained the comforts that Joseph Vernet enjoyed at thirty-two years 
of age. 

The birth of three children imposed, however, an increase of industry 
on Vernet. It was no longer a mere matter of reputation ; he had a 
wife and children to provide for. The English came to his aid. Every 
one who came to Rome, we are told, insisted on two paintings—a calm 
and a tempest. Some would have the four periods of the day, others 
wanted half a dozen. The most illustrious names of England are to be 
found in the “ Livre de Vérité.” Robert Wood, on his way to Palmyra, 
left an order for four pictures. There are two Hamiltons. One “ M. 
Amilton” is supposed to be the Scottish artist, Gavin Hamilton ; the 
second, *‘ Milord Milton,” is no other than Sir William Hamilton, the 
ambassador at Naples. Mathias, an English artist, was, however, the 
great monopoliser of Vernet’s art, which he disposed of, it is presumed, 
advantageously at home. ‘‘ Who,” says M. Lagrange, “ does not recog- 
nise in his name, as well as in his mode of proceeding, the child of Israel, 
the inevitable Mardocheus?”’ Some English amateurs were exceedingly 
minute in their instructions as to the kind of landscapes which they de- 
sired. Their instructions are, indeed, amusing to read. The number of 
pictures painted for the English, during the six years between 1746- 
1752, amounted to about eighty. The sums paid are recorded in seventy- 
four instances, and constitute a total of 31,397 francs, or 1308/7. “It 
was,” says his biographer, notwithstanding his manifest repugnance even 
to the patronage extended by England to his countryman, “ the best 
period of his existence.” 

He is not, however, much more considerate towards other nationalities. 
Expatiating upon the various people who competed for Vernet’s pictures, 
he says, “ Six paintings of Vernet’s will reveal the sweets of a milder 
climate to Sweden dying of cold in the recesses of its forests.’’ People 
do not die of cold where vegetation assumes the port and bearing of 
forest trees. Prussia acquired the Bains de femmes. ‘ What a treat,” 
M. Lagrange exclaims, “ for the great Frederick!” France alone failed 
to recognise the genius of its offspring. Four of Vernet’s pictures were 
exhibited in the “salon” of 1746, under the heading of ‘ M. Vernet, of 
Rome!” Hine ille lachryme! France was the last of all civilised 
countries to perceive the new constellation. A M. de Saint-Yenne alone 
spoke favourably of his pictures, as marines of the “ Sieur Vernet, Pro- 
vencal.” At the next “salon” the Abbé Leblanc also wrote a favourable 
criticism, but he added that his landscapes were after Poussin. The 
third exhibition, the “salon” of 1748, however, did justice to the artist, 
and a M. de Saint-Jullien declared that his pictures were not only ad- 
mirable, “they were divine, the ne plus ultra of art.” ‘The name of 
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Vernet became after that,” his biographer relates, “ not less familiar to 
French amateurs than he already was to the English.” The result was, 
however, more productive, apparently, of visits of congratulation than of 
orders, always excepting the Marquis de Villette and Peilhou, the latter 
“a countryman of Vernet’s”—i.e. a Provencal—and the former the 
rson to whom Vernet was indebted for the exhibition of his works at 
the “salons,” and his introduction to Frenchmen. The instructions in 
respect to pictures to be painted for his French patrons are even longer 
and more minutely detailed than those of English amateurs. In 1750, 
La Bruére, director of Le Mercure de France, ordered a picture. Le 
Mercure had up to that time passed over Vernet’s pictures without 
notice. M. Bruére’s reports from Rome opened its eyes, and from that 
time forth it began to appreciate his talent. Rome was visited the same 
year by the Marquis de Marigny, brother to Madame de Pompadour, 
and M. Vernet received an order for two paintings, “pour le roy de 
France, ordonnez (sic) le 12 May, 1750, par Madame de Pompadour.”’ 

This was an order that decided the future of Vernet. The victories 
of the “*Grand Monarque” had been immortalised on canvas. It was 
suggested to M. de Marigny, director of the royal edifices, that pictures 
of the ports of France—of the maritime cities which constituted the 
wealth of the kingdom—would be a worthy national treasure. Madame 
de Pompadour adopted the suggestion as calculated to amuse and flatter 
her royal lover. None but Vernet could undertake the task, and he 
went to Paris in 1753 in order to receive his definite instructions. 
Madame de Pompadour, herself an artist, took delight in gathering 
kindred spirits around her. She had already Vanloo, Vien, Boucher, 
and Bouchardou ; to these she now added Vernet, whom, to use his bio- 
grapher’s expression, ‘‘ she reconciliated with France.” 

The original project for the illustration of the ports of France com- 
prised twenty pictures, eight for the Mediterranean, twelve for the 
Atlantic, but circumstances arose that shortened the labours of Vernet, 
and reduced the number to twelve. The artist began with Marseilles, 
his port of predilection. His itinerary and instructions prescribed two 
views, an interior and an exterior. His exterior, taken from the Téte 
de More, represents himself and all his family in the foreground enjoying 
apic-nic. Vernet was essentially a family man, and with him pleasure 
was made subservient to art. ‘This official journey appears, indeed, to 
have been converted by such happy dispositions as himself, his wife, and 
family, into one continuous féte. The itinerary prescribed a sketch of 
the tunny fishery. A grand piscatorial entertainment was got up for 
the purpose. At Toulon, those who had houses commanding good 
views of the harbour, opened them to the artist. He had three pictures 
to paint, and he was two years engaged in their elaboration. ‘They are, 
in fact, full of portraits of the notabilities and of the hospitable hosts of 
the place. These pictures were engraved by Cochin, with the progress 
of their completion, and their historical value in the present day consists 
precisely in what they were most criticised for at the time, the number 
of people of all countries, and the variety of costumes that were depicted 
on the quays and foregrounds, at the expense of some portions of the 
land or sea-scape. The sojourn at Toulon comprised also an excursion 
to and a painting of Antibes. The artist did not, at the same time, 
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neglect his private orders, which were chiefly English, and came to him 
a Jenkins, artist and banker, at Rome, and Whately, consular 
nt at Marseilles. ‘The orders from French amateurs comprised one 
in which the patron wished his professional pursuits to be depicted ; 
another agyome a landseape as a kind of framework for the portrait of 
his wife! It would appear that, at Toulon, Vernet associated a young 
artist of the name of Jacques Volaire with himself to trace the per- 
spective, and fill up architectural details. These were evidently not his 
forte. A brief visit was made to his native town before setting to work 
at Cette, the only port of Languedoc. This was natural, He had left 
Avignon poor, humble, unknown, he returned there an official painter 
of renown, féted by all parties. Vernet was detained six months at 
Cette, a port only Maa, 9 for its dulness. 

Hence he proceeded to what the French call the “ Ocean” par excel- 
lence, for does it not bathe the coasts of France? Criticism, however 
stern towards those who shrink from it, sometimes moulds itself to the 
pressure of those who boldly confront its edicts. M. Lagrange, unsparing 
towards the fogs of England and the ices of the north, suddenly discovers, 
as Vernet journeys towards Bordeaux, that “the Ocean has also its 
beauties, more tragical, more gloomy than the ‘ capricious’ graces of the 
Mediterranean; and what splendid harbours open to the commerce of our 
colonies, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Rochefort, La Rochelle!” The mention 
of the first as a splendid harbour betrays ignorance on the part of the 
biographer. The Adour has frequently shifted its bed, the entrance to 
the port has always been narrow, and so dangerous a bar crosses it that 
it has never been much frequented by other than coasters and vessels of 
small tonnage. 

It is admitted, at the same time, that Vernet, who had attained his 
meridian, did not conform himself to the differences presented by the 
severe aspect of the “Ocean” as compared with the “facile beauties of 
the Mediterranean.” He still continued, whilst engaged on its shores, “ to 
combine, according to the laws of his familiar poetry, the elements of 
Italian picturesqueness.’? One of the pictures of Bordeaux was to re- 
present the tower of Cordouan at the entrance of the river; he devoted 
himself to the quays and their incessant bustle, with portraits of his new 
Bordeaux patrons and friends, and to the gardens of Chateau-Trompette. 
From Bordeaux, Vernet went to Bayonne. His instructions demanded 
one painting ; he made two, in both of which the town and the people 
absorb nature. The particular circumstances of the place, the costumes 
of the inhabitants, Basques and others, chalantiers (boatmen), bondaizes 
(butter-women), and alarrtbas (fish-wives), most occupied his attention ; 
and justly so, for the sea is pretty nearly everywhere the same ; man and 
his works differ, and best characterise a particular port, after its more 
striking natural features. Vernet was inimitable in these kind of details. 
His pictures were exhibited at Bayonne for eight days before being sent 
to Paris, and that was exposing them to a severer ordeal than what they 
could possibly expect in the metropolis. 

For the ports north of the Gironde, Vernet took La Rochelle as his 
head-quarters. His instructions embraced Rochefort, La Rochelle, the 
roads of the island of Aix, with Rhé and Oleron, and the Sardine fishery 
off Belle-Isle. France was at that time at war with England, and the 
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«“ eommander of the English squadron,” we are told, hearing that Vernet 
was at Rochefort, invited him on board, and received him with the utmost 
courtesy. There still remained Lorient, Brest, Saint-Malo, Havre, Dieppe, 
Calais, Dunkerque, and others, but Vernet, whose family had kept in- 
creasing in numbers, did not find that six thousand francs, or two hundred 
and fifty pounds per picture, repaid his labour, the more especially as 
each picture took him about a year to complete. Even this miserable 
pittance was latterly paid in contracts on the States of Brittany or in 
taxes, the conversion of which into cash was accompanied by a Consider- 
able loss. The war was ruining the kingdom, and Vernet was ultimately 
obliged to leave his task to be completed in better times. 

He returned finally to Paris on the 14th of July, 1762, and lodged 
until his death, in 1789, in the Louvre. The ill health of his wife, who 
became unfortunately the victim of a sad mental affliction, necessitated 
occasional removals to the country, and, what was worse, cast all the re- 

nsibilities of housekeeping on Vernet himself. But, amidst all these 
Siikace he was naturally of a cheerful disposition and fond of pleasure, 
so much so, indeed, that what between the expenses of a large family, the 
demands of relatives, and his own extravagances, he became a good deal 
embarrassed in his latter years. His career as an artist, however, almost 
came to an end in 1776. Wilson and Gainsborough, “‘ more penetrated 
with the intimate poetry of nature,” had at that epoch superseded Vernet 
in the estimation of the English, always his great patrons ; and from that 
epoch until the period of his decease, thirteen years afterwards, only one 
English name appears in the “ Livre de Vérité.” That fatal year, ac- 
cording to his biographer, “closed the second brilliant period of Vernet’s 
life, and inaugurated his decadence.” 





AN UNPLEASANT TRUTH. 


We had our Poets’ age of gold, 
Tis now an age of iron: 

Tales such as Crabbe’s no more are told, 
Nor lives a Moore or Byron. 

The Laureate’s brow alone the Muse 
With laurel wreaths is crowning ; 

She smiles on Aytoun; but she views 
With doubtful glances Browning. 


On many more, in mingled throngs, 
She looks with frowns, or laughter, 

For few have ever read their songs, 
And few will read hereafter. 

How false the hopes they fondly nurse! 
How true—and hundreds show it— 

That one may write ambitious verse, 

And yet not be a Poet! 
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TWO FANTASTIC TALES.* 


Tue success which has attended the writings of M. Emile Erckmann 
and Alexandre Chatrain induces us to give our readers two specimens of 
their pleasant fictions, which for some time past have delighted the 
Parisians. 


DOCTOR SELSAM. 


This is an amusing and fantastic or whimsical story, relieved by cha- 
racteristic descriptions of the elements of German society. The doctor 
is professor of general pathology, chef de clinique, and accoucheur de la 
grande-duchesse of some city where there is a Bergstrasse. Doctor Sel- 
sam is by no means an orthodox physician—like many other illustrious 
people, he has recourse to a crystal globe for cases of especial consulta- 
tion. The Councillor Theodore Kilian had called upon him in reference 
to the health of his respectable aunt, Dame Annah Wunderlich, when a 
profound examination of the said globe enabled the gifted and learned 
physician to pronounce that the musical exaltations of that respectable 
lady, and her exaggerated expressions in regard to the Creation of 
Haydn, the oratorios of Handel, and the symphonies of Beethoven, pro- 
guosticated serious illness. 

The diagnosis was not, however, complete, and to assist in its develop- 
ment Councillor Theodore was requested to play Mozart’s “ Enlevement 
au Serail.” This he did upon a choice Lévenhaupt, one of twelve 
manufactured expressly for Frederic I]., and which rival the renowned 
Stradivarii, with such effect that his wig was on the floor, his knees were 
trembling, his frame agitated, and his whole soul absorbed in the sublime 
melody by the time that the spell had been woven. 

The doctor rose with thanks on his lips. “ Thank you, thank you a 
thousand times, dear and worthy friend; you have just rendered the 
greatest service to science.” 

“What I, merely playing: a musical air, have rendered a service to 
science ?”’ retorted the astonished councillor. 

“Yes, dear Theodore, and I will not leave you in ignorance of the 
glorious part which you have taken in the solution of a great problem.” 

The doctor then conducted his visitor to his amphitheatre, as the 
French designate a dissecting-room, and there unfolded his theory. ‘“* Man 
is immortal in detail. Every molecule that enters into his composition is 
imperishable. They all live, think, suffer, but their lives are under the 
control of the soul, which dominates over them, and imposes its will on 
all these individual lives. The type of a perfect government has been 
long sought for. It has been found in a beehive and in an ant’s-nest, 
but it only exists in the mortal frame. Every function has its particular 
organism, and every organism its particular living element. Thus the 
lungs have their ‘douves,’ the intestines their ‘lumbrici,’ the heart its 
‘fungi,’ and soon. A living man is an universe, subject to one will, 
which again is subject to the will of Him who does not permit of im- 
mortality here below, because He rules over all atoms, over the whole 
universe, just as man does over all the atoms that enter into his own 
composition—his own little universe. But each atom is imperishable, for 
He cannot perish in any one of his atoms.” 





——- 
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So far for the theory, which is more amusing than novel, the idea of 
the living molecular organism of the human frame being of very old 
standing ; it is when we come to the application of the theory in a 
remedial point of view—just as in the relation of modern therapeutics 
to pathology—that we find the weakness of man’s science. Had the 
story been written as a satire upon medical science it could not have been 
more telling. 

Music was to be the cure. The vibrations of sound produce symme- 
trical figures, as seen in sand placed upon a drum or upon liquids. They 
act in the same way upon the human frame, generating hosts of organ- 
isms that produce all kinds of evil effects—epilepsy, catalepsy, and con- 
vulsions. The respectable aunt, Annah Wunderlich, was labouring under 
maladies brought about by excessive devotion to music. There were 
two theories to remedy this. One was that of Hippocrates, which says, 
“ Contraria contrarii curantur ;’’ the second that of the immortal Hahne- 
mann, “ Similia similibus curantur.” As they happen to be as opposed 
as the two poles—no uncommon thing in medical science—the illustrious 
Doctor Selsam first propounded a theory by which the action of both 
could be brought into simultaneous play. 

As to Councillor Theodore,‘he bowed to the depth of learning and 
wisdom brought to bear upon the subject. 

“ Although,” he remarked, “ I am her heir presumptive, it is a matter 
of conscience with me to do everything in my power to save her.” 

The experiment was put off till the morrow. In the mean time the 
councillor paid his aunt a visit, and the latter was much discomposed at 
the looks of compassionate interest with which her dear nephew favoured 
her. 

‘Why do you look at me so earnestly, Theodore?” the old lady in- 

uired. 

The councillor avoided the question, but being pressed, he said : 

* You do not look well, aunt. You have had some new music.” 

“Indeed I have. I received yesterday a sublime work, the opera of 
the great Darius. What of that?” 

“That you sat up the greater part of the night practising it, that you 
are ruining your nervous system, developing electricity, and giving life 
to millions of little insects—ferocious little creatures that are all at war 
in your interior !” 

“Insects !” exclaimed the respectable Aunt Wunderlich as she rose as 
if impelled by a spring. “Insects! Wretch, do you mean to say there 
are insects on my person? Do you dare to insinuate? But it is in- 
famous ; go out of my presence, sir.” 

“ But, aunt, I do not mean insects in the sense you speak of, I mean 
the myriads of little organisms generated by your excessive devotion to 
music, and that gnaw away at your vitals.” 

“ Horrible! Louise! Katel! come hither. As to you, sir, go out. 
I disinherit you for ever !” 

The discomposed councillor went away to the doctor’s, proclaiming a 
crisis. But what was his surprise on arriving there to find a complete 
orchestra of friends, and with such instruments, too! There was the 
distinguished conservator of the Archeological Museum, Daniel Bremer, 
with great powdered wig and chesnut-coloured coat, a round flat face 
like that of a frog, with a gigantic horn constructed from a thigh-bone, 
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the busca-tibia of the Swiss mountaineers, and the sound of which rivals 
that of their native torrents. There was chapel-master Hoffer with his 
long legs reaching to the other side of the table, absorbed in lessons 
upon a colossal cow’s-horn. Kasper Marbach, prosector at the Hospital 
St. Catherine, in black coat and white cravat, armed with a gong of 
enormous dimensious; and Rebstock, dean of the faculty of letters, with 
a drum from the Pacific Islands, covered. with skins, the karabo of the 
Egyptians and the Abyssinians, and from which the illustrious doctor 
declared ‘that he anticipated a magnificent effect, especially in the silence 
of the night. The plan of treatment adopted by the doctor was indeed 
heroic. ‘The wild music of savages was to act as contraria contrariis, 
music itself as similia similibus, and the whole was to be administered 
in a potent, powerful, and unexpected dose. 

To the nephew the idea appeared sublime. 

* Tllustrious Selsam !”” he exclaimed, “you are a man of genius! 
Hippocrates proved the thesis, Hahnemann the antithesis of medicine, 
but you have found the synthesis : it is a magnificent discovery !” 

“T know it,” replied the doctor; “ but let us away. I hasten to con- 
clude the experiment.” 

All issued forth. It was eleven o’clock, a dark night, and nobody in- 
terrupted the progress of the learned party. Arrived at the house of 
Dame Annah Wunderlich, the councillor opened the door, and having 
lit u taper, they proceeded gently up-stairs. There, on the landing, each 
took up a position ; matters had been conducted with so much precaution, 
that not a person knew they were in the house. Selsam opened the 
patient’s door gently, and then gave the signal to commence operations. 

The cow’s-horn, the busca-tibia, the tam-tam, “the karabo, and the 
gong, went off with such an effect that the ceiling threatened to descend 
upon the performers. True that a scream as of horror and distress made 
itself heard for a moment above the din, but every one was engrossed 
with his instrument; the motive was a good one, and enthusiasm in music 
was never wanting in a group of German professors. At last Selsam 
interfered ; he wished to ascertain the effect produced by his heroic remedy. 
He pushed the door gently, and advanced cautiously into the patient’s 
room. The party awaited his return with, impatience rather than 
anxiety. After the lapse of a few seconds he did return, but looking 
pale and disconcerted. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, “ let us go. 

“‘ But what of the experiment ?”’ interrupted the nephew. 

** She is dead !”? was the lugubrious reply. 

The midnight serenaders went forth pale with terror, and, once in the 
street, it is almost needless to say that each hastened to gain his own 
home without exchanging a word. 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


This is a quaint story illustrative of what we can fancy Dutch artistic 
life to have been at the epoch when Ostade and Teniers the younger 
were following out with so much success the line of study opened to 
them by the elder David. It is, however, dated 1850. 

One morning in the month of September, 1850, the old marine 
painter, Andreusse Cappelmans, my worthy master, and myself were 
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i, smoking our pipes at the window of his study, situated on the top 

tory of the old house which forms the corner of the street of the Bra- 
“wr nd looking upon the bridge of Leyden, and we were emptying a 
mug of ale [ale i in the original | to our respective healths. 

1 was at that epoch eighteen years of age and of a florid complexion ; 
Cappelmans was at his fiftieth ; his great red nose was assuming a purple 
tint, his temples were silvered, his face furrowed with deep wrinkles, and 
he had lately exchanged the cock’s feather, in which he once took so 
much pride, for a simple crowquill that now adorned his felt. 

It was a splendid evening. The old Rhine murmured by at our feet, 
the sails of vessels in the port hung listlessly in the calm, not a leaf 
moved. Nothing could be more soothing than the scene before us, but 
Cappelmans was thoughtful and gloomy. 

** Master Andreusse,” I said to him, “ you seem to be out of spirits.” 

“ True,” he replied, “as melancholy as a beaten donkey.” 

“Why so? There is plenty of work, you have more orders than you 
can meet, and we shall have the Kermesse in a fortnight.” 

“ ] have had a bad dream.” 

“What, do you believe in dreams, Master Cappelmans ?” 

“T am not quite sure that it was a dream, Christian, for my eyes were 
wide open.” 

Then, emptying his pipe on the window-sill : 

“You have heard of my old friend, Van Marius,” he said; “ Van 
Marius, the famous marine painter, who understood the sea, as Ruy ysdael 
did the country, Ostade the village, Rembrandt gloomy interiors, and 
Rubens temples or palaces. Ah! he was a great painter. Looking at 
one of his works, people did not say it is fine! they said it is great, it is 
terrible! Oh! genius, it is a sublime gift, Christian !” 

Cappelmans stopped a moment to wipe a tear from out of a furrow. 
But, recovering himself, he continued : 

“Van Marius and I prosecuted our studies together at Utrecht, at 
old Ryssens’s ; we loved the two sisters, and we passed the evenings 

together at the Frog like two brothers. We afterwards came to 

Ley den together arm in arm. Van Marius had only one fault—he 
liked hollands and scheidam better than ale and porter. You will do 
me the justice, Christian, to admit that I never got drunk except upon 
ale, and that is why my health i is so good. Unfortunately, Van Marius 
got drunk upon hollands. He would not content himself with what he 
got at the tavern, but must have it also in his study. He never worked 
so well as when he had two or three glasses on his stomach. His enthu- 
siasm would then arouse itself till he roared like the sea, he wielded his 
brush like an oar, and every touch eliminated a wave or a dark cloud, out 
of which one dash of vermilion brought down thunder and lightning. It 
was frightful! When Marius was engaged on calmer scenes, he made 
the old blind man Coppelius play upon his clarionet at two florins a day, 
he mixed ale with his hollands, and eat sausages to inspire him with 
rural feelings. You can understand, Christian, that such a system under- 
mined his constitution. How many times have I said to him, ‘ Take care, 
Jan, hollands will play you a bad trick !’ 

“ But they were words wasted. In the evening, at the tavern, he 
would sing bacchanalian songs that always ended with an imitation of a 
cock crowing. His greatest pride lay in his accurate imitation of chan- 
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ticleer. When his glass was empty, which was frequently the case, 
instead of calling for more, he would intone his ko-ko-ri-kos till it was 
filled again. 

“ Marius was engaged upon his greatest work, ‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ when he suddenly disappeared from Leyden, and has 
never been heard of since.”’ 

At this point Cappelmans stopped to fill his pipe and light it, and 
then he continued between the puffs : 

‘Last night I was at the tavern of the Golden Mug, in company with 
Dr. Rotmer, Eisenlzffel, and five or six old friends. Roémer was de- 
claiming against potatoes. ‘They were the curse of all countries in which 
they were eaten or in which spirits were distilled from them. This 
brought back Marius to my mind. ‘ Poor fellow,’ I said to myself, ‘ he, 
‘too, was a victim. J wonder what has become of him and of his chef- 
d’ceuvre ?” 

“At this moment the watchman, Zelig, entered the tavern to an- 
nounce that it was eleven o'clock, time to go. I withdrew to my home, 
and went to bed thinking of Marius. Before I.could go to sleep, how- 
ever, I heard a noise in my room. I looked out of bed, and could dis- 
tinctly see a great black cock perched upon my easel right in the middle 
of the study. The moon’s rays fell upon it from behind the turrets of 
the Hotel de Ville, and I could see that it had great yellow eyes with red 
borders, and that it scratched its head with its claws. Whilst I was thus 
busy contemplating the bird, it said to me: 

**« What, Cappelmans, don’t you know me? I am the soul of your 
friend, Van Marius!’ 

“¢ The soul of Van Marius!’ I exclaimed. ‘Is Van Marius dead, then ?’ 

“* Yes,’ he replied, in a melancholy tone. ‘I had undertaken a great 
drinking bout with Herode van Gambrinus ; we drank two days and two 
nights without shrinking. On the morning of the third day, as old 
Judith was putting out the candles, I rolled under the table! Now, my 
body lies on the hill of Osterhaffen, facing the sea, and I am come to ask 
a favour of you.’ 

“* A favour! Ask whatever a man can do for you. I will do it.’ 

“* Good !? said he—‘ good! I knew you would not refuse me. Well, 
then, this is what I want. You must know, Andreusse, that I went to 
“Herring Creek” on purpose to finish the “ Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes.” Unfortunately, death overtook me before I could put the final 
touches to that work. Gambrinus suspended it as a trophy in his tavern, 
and it is that which will not let me rest in my grave. I shall not be happy 
till it is completed, and you alone can do it. You promise me, don’t you, 
Cappelmans ?” 

““* Make yourself easy, Jan; it shall be done.’ 

“ * Good-by, then !” 

“And so saying, the cock waved its wings, and went out by the 
window without breaking a pane of glass.” 

After having concluded this strange story, Cappelmans put down his 
pipe and emptied his glass at one pull. We remained for some time in 
silence, looking at one another. 

“* And so,” I said, “ you really think that that black cock was the soul 
of Van Marius ?” 

“ Think it!’ said he. 


“T am sure of it!” 
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‘‘ Then what do you intend to do, Master Andreusse P” 

“It is quite sans I intend to go to Osterhaffen. An honest man 
has only his word. I have promised Van Marius to finish the ‘ Mira- 
culous Draught,’ and I will finish it at any cost. In an hour hence, the 
one-eyed Van Eyck is to be here with his chaise.” 

Then, looking at me a moment, he added : 

“ And you, Christian, shall go with me. It is a splendid opportunity 
for seeing the Herring Creek; and then, besides, one does not know 
what may happen, and I should like to have you near me.” 

“T should like it very well, Master Andreusse, but you know my 
Aunt Catherine, she will never consent.” 

“Your Aunt Catherine! I will persuade her that it is essential to 
your progress that you should see the sea.” . 

So saying, the worthy man put on his red great-coat, and, taking me 
under his arm, he led me into my aunt’s presence. It is unnecessary to 
detail the arguments that were used for and against. Master Andreusse 
finished by carrying the day, and, two hours later, we were rolfing along 
on our way to Osterhaffen, or, as we should say, Oyster-haven. 

Our carriole, drawn by a little Zuydersee horse, with a great head and 
short hairy legs, made but slow progress, and night was coming on apace 
long before we had got to the end of our journey. Cappelmans recom- 
mended plenty of warm wrappings, the feet to be well pushed under the 
straw, and the stomach to be fortified by a pull at the flask, to keep out, 
as he said, the salt fog. This done, we conversed regarding Osterhaffen. 
Cappelmans described Master Gambrinus’s tavern, The Tobacco Pot, as 
being the most celebrated house in all Holland for the potency of its beer 
and the excellence of its spirits. The terrible Herode van Gambrinus, 
surnamed the Bacchus of the North, was, he said, always seated in the 
middle of its vast hall, behind a counter constructed in the shape of a 
barrel. 

“That man,” he continued, “consumes two pints of porter at one 
draught ; triple ale passes into his stomach as if into a tin funnel; there 
is nothing but hollands that will beat him. Bad luck to the artist who 
places his foot over that threshold. Better that he had never seen the day !” 

Having made this melancholy observation, Cappelmans lit his pipe and 
smoked away in silence. I also felt uncomfortable. It seemed as if I 
was approaching a gulf, from which it was difficult to escape without 
damage. I almost think that, if I could, I should have run away. But 
there was no help for it. I was in for the encounter, and must go through 
with it. We had both dropped into a broken slumber, when the carriole 
drew up, and the driver exclaimed : , 

“We are arrived !” 

Cappelmans uttered an exclamation of surprise, whilst I shuddered 
from head to foot. The night was very dark. ‘The sea was heard roarin 
only a few hundred paces distant ; and as to The Tobacco Pot, should [ 
live a thousand years I could never forget it, with its great heavy roof 
overhanging its bright little windows, behind which grotesque shapes 
seemed to be dancing to and fro. 

We were about to step down, when from out of the darkness a tall 
man, with a great felt hat, a pointed beard, and a doublet of purple 
velvet, and his breast decorated with a triple chain of gold, after the 
fashion of the old Flemish masters, advanced towards us. 
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“Ts it you, Cappelmans?” he inquired. 
“Yes, master!” replied Andreusse, in evident astonishment. 
“Take care!” continued the unknown, “take care: the destroyer of 
souls awaits you !” 
“Fear nothing ; Andreusse Cappelmans will do his duty.” 
“ Thgt is right, you are a man: the spirit of the old masters is with 
199 


Thus saying, the stranger disappeared in the obscurity, while Cappel- 
mans, pale, but with a firm and resolute expression, stepped down from 
the carriole. I followed him, much more terrified than I like to avow. 
Andreusse whispered in my ear : 

** Attention, Christian !” 

At the same moment he pushed open the door of the tavern, and 
beneath the hams, herrings, and sausages that hung from the ceiling, I 
saw nearly a hundred men, seated at long tables, some talking or singing, 
others drinking or casting clouds of smoke upwards ; a few were leaning 
against the wall, their felts on one side, manifestly done for. A capacious 
fireplace, well filled with peat, cast its glare from one end of the room to 
the other, and old Judith, as long and as thin as a broom-handle, was busy 
by its side superintending a fry. But what riveted my attention more 
than all was Herode van Gambrinus himself, seated in his counter, just as 
Master Andreusse had deseribed him to me, with his shirt-sleeves tucked 
up, his red and swollen cheeks resting on his hands, his elbows leaving on 
the counter, with his long yellow beard between, reaching down almost to 
the tumblers beneath. He was looking with a thoughtful aspect at the 
** Miraculous Draught,” which hung at the extremity of the hall, just 
above a little wooden clock. 

At this moment the call of the watchman was heard, and old Judith, 
giving a vigorous shake to her frying-pan, said in an ironical tone : 

“Midnight! It is now twelve days since the great painter, , Van 
Marius, lies on the hill of Osterhaffen, and the avenger has not come.” 

“ He is here!” exclaimed Cappelmans, as he advanced into the middle 
of the hall. 

Every eye was at once turned upon the new comer, and Gambrinus, 
having looked round, his eyes confronted those of the new comer as he 
smilingly caressed his beard. 

“Is it you, Cappelmans?”’ he said, in a jeering tone. “I was ex- 
pecting you. You come to fetch the ‘ Miraculous Draught.’ ” 

“Yes,” replied Master Andreusse ; “‘ I promised Van Marius to finish 
his chef-d’ceuvre. I intend to do so.” 

* You intend to do so?” retorted the other ; “‘ that is soon said, friend. 
Do you know that I won it mug in hand ?” 

“I know it; and it is mug in hand that I intend to regain it.” 

** What, do you intend to enter the lists against me?” 

“Yes I do. May the God of the just be with me. I will keep my 
word or roll under the table.” 

The eyes of the fatal host sparkled. 

** You have heard what he has said,” addressing himself to the com- 
pany. “It is he who defies me: let his will be done!” Then turning 
towards Master Andreusse, he said, ‘‘ Who is your umpire?”’ 

“My umpire is Christian Retstock,”’ replied Cappelmans, as he made 
signs to me to come forward. 
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I was trembling in my shoes. Ignace van den Brock, burgomaster of 
Osterhaffen, then rose from amidst the crowd, and read from a slip of 


r: 

“ The wégt (umpire) in a drinking bout has a right to aclean napkin, 
a clean glass, and a white candle; let him be served.” 

A great red-headed girl brought these things to my side. 

“Who is your umpire ?” inquired Master Andreusse. 

“‘ Adam van Rasimus,” was the reply. 

This Adam van Rasimus, with a purple nose, stooped back, and bleary 
eyes, came and took his place by my side. He was also served as I had 
been. This being done, Herode, holding forth his great fist across the 
counter to his adversary, said : 

“ You employ neither witchcraft nor sorcellery ?” 

“ Neither witchcraft nor sorcellery,” replied Cappelmans. 

“ Are you without hatred towards me ?” 

** When I shall have avenged Fritz Coppelius, Tobie Vogel (the land- 
seape painter), Roemer, Nickel Braur, Diderich Vinkelmann, Van Marius, 
all artists of merit, drowned by you in ale and porter, and spoiled of their 
works, then shall I be without hatred.” 

Herode burst into a loud laugh, with arms extended, and his broad 
shoulders cast back against the wall. 

‘I conquered them mug in hand,” he exclaimed, “ honourably and 
loyally, as I am about to conquer you. Their works have become m 
legitimate property, and as to your hatred, I laugh at it. Let us drink !” 

Then, dear friends, commenced a struggle, such as two other like it 
are unknown to the memory of man in all Holland, and which will be 
spoken of for ages. White and black, good and evil, were opposed to 
one another—destiny was to have its way. 

A barrel of ale was brought forward, and two pots, of a pint each, were 
filled to the brim. Herode and Master Andreusse emptied each his own 
at one pull. And so they went on from half-hour to half-hour, with the 
regularity of the tic-tac of the clock, till the barrel was empty. 

After the ale they passed to porter. 

It would be easy for me to place on record the number of barrels of 
beer that were emptied in this memorable contest ; the burgomaster, Van 
den Brock, has recorded the exact number in the registers of Osterhaffen, 
for the benefit of future generations; but you would not believe me— 
my statement would appear to you to be fabulous. 

Let it suffice, then, that the struggle lasted three days and three 
nights. The like of it had never been seen before ! 

For the first time in his life Herode found himself confronted by an 
adversary worthy of him; and the news of the contest having spread 
through the country, everybody hastened to the scene of the combat, on 
foot, on horseback, in carts and carrioles: it became a perfect fair, and 
the hall of the tavern was crowded to suffocatiofi. 

All this time, Master Andreusse and Gambrinus continued to empty 
their mugs with marvellous regularity. At times my apprehensions, 
which I had never been able to fully lay aside, got the better of me, and 
Cappelmans detected the evidences of my distress. He would then cheer 
me up, saying : 

“ Well, Christian, we are getting on! Drink a pint to refresh yourself.” 

I was thunderstruck at his capacity. 
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“ The soul of Van Marius is in him,” I said to myself ;>“that must 
support him !” 

As to Gambrinus, his short pipe of old box between his lips, his elbow 
on the counter, and his cheeks in his hands, he smoked away quietly, 
like an honest citizen who is taking his evening pint, and thinking over 
the business of the day. 

The scene was unparalleled. The most experienced drinkers were in 
ecstasies. 

The morning of the third day, before putting out the candles, seeing 
that the bout threatened to have no conclusion, the burgomaster ordered 
Judith to bring the needle and thread for the first ordeal. The order 
created a great sensation, and every one struggled to be near enough 
to see. 

According to the rules of a drinking-bout, the one of the two adver- 
saries who issues triumphantly from this ordeal, has a right to choose 
whatever kind of drink he likes, and to make his adversary drink it also. 

Herode had deposited his pipe on the counter. He took the needle 
and thread, presented to him by Van den Brock, in his hand, and raising 
himself, he made an attempt to thread the needle ; but it was manifest 
that his sight was troubled; he was obliged to repeat the attempt twice 
over, and failed ‘each time. 

“Tt is your turn, Cappelmans,” said the burgomaster. 

Thus summoned, Master Andreusse rose up, took the thread and 
needle, and passed the thread without a tremor being visible in his hand. 

The feat was hailed with a burst of applause. The hall rang with 
plaudits. I looked at Gambrinus: his great cheeks seemed to be puffed 
with blood, and hung tremulously over his jaws. No sooner had silence 
been restored, than the burgomaster struck three blows on the table, and 
exclaimed, with a solemn voice : 

“‘ Master Cappelmans, you are glorious in Bacchus! What drink do 

ou select ?”’ 

“ Schiedam !” replied Master Andreusse ; “old schiedam! The oldest 
and the strongest in the house !” 

These words produced a marked effect upon the tavern-keeper. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed ; “ beer, let us go on with beer ; no schiedam !” 

“T am sorry,” said the worthy burgomaster, “but the rules are 
formal ; let what Cappelmans asks for be brought.” 

Gambrinus resumed his seat with much less confidence than he had 
manifested at first. Schiedam of the year XXII. was brought, and Van 
Rasimus and I tasted it first, to see that no deception was practised. The 
glasses were then filled, and the struggle recommenced. The whole 
population of Osterhaffen were at the windows. The candles had been 
put out. It was broad daylight. As the struggle kept getting nearer 
and nearer to a fatal termination, the silence became greater. The com- 
pany within the hall had*clambered up on chairs, benches, and tables, 
not to lose the dénouement. 

Cappelmans had had a sausage served up, and was partaking of it as 
if it had been an every-day breakfast. Not so Gambrinus; he no longer 
resembled himself: it was evident that the scheidam was stupifying him. 
His great crimson face was bedewed with a cold perspiration, his ears 
were assuming a violet tint, his eyelids kept drooping—drooping. He 
would rouse himself for a moment, and take his glass with a hanging 
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lip, and would cast a dull stare at the assembled crowd, and he would 
then relax into a state of stupor. He was on the brink of what the 
French call “une apoplexie foudroyante”’—an apoplectic stroke that 
strikes a man down without a hope! 

I never saw anything so horrible in all my life. Every one saw that 
the defeat of Herode was certain. 

“He is lost!” they whispered to one another. “He who thought 
himself invincible has found his master; two or three glasses more, and 
it is all over with him.” 

Some, however, thought differently, and affirmed that Gambrinus 
would hold out for three or four hours. Van Rasimus even offered to bet 
a barrel of ale that he would not roll under the table till sunset, when an 
incident of an apparently trivial character came to decide the contest. 

It was now near noon. The cellarman, Nickel Spitz, was replenishing 
the decanters for the fourth time. The spare Judith, after having made 
a vain attempt to mix water with the schiedam, had gone out bathed in 
tears, and was heard mourning in an adjoining room. 

Herode was in a state of semi-stupor. 

Suddenly the old clock began to grind after an unknown fashion; it 
then struck twelve times in the midst of the deepest silence; which done, 
the little wooden cock perched over the frame beat its wings and ko-ko- 
ri-koed in the most triumphant manner possible. No cock on its own 
dunghill ever crowed more lustily. 

Then, my friends, those who were in the hall witnessed a frightful 
scene. Wan Gambrinus arose at the sound of the cock crowing, as if 
impelled by an irresistible impulse. I shall never forget his open mouth, 
his haggard eyes, his countenance livid with terror. Isee him now before 
me, stretching forth his hands to repel the frightful spectre. I still hear 
him crying out with a strangulated voice : 

“The cock! oh, the cock!” 

He wanted to run away, but his legs refused to perform their office, 
and the terrible Herode van Gambrinus fell like an ox beneath the club 
of the slayer, at the feet of Master Cappelmans. 

Next morning, about six o’clock, Cappelmans and I quitted Oster- 
haffen, taking with us the “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes.’’ 

Our return to Leyden was a complete ovation; the report of the con- 
test had spread throughout the whole town, and the population awaited 
our arrival in the streets and in the squares, and cheered the victor of 
Van Gambrinus. He alone did not participate in the universal joy ; his 
mind seemed to be full of thought, and no sooner had he reached his own 
house than he carefully closed the door. 

“Christian,” said my worthy master, as he took off his great-coat, 
“T want to be alone; go to your aunt’s, and work there. When the 
picture is finished, I will send Kobus to inform you.” 

It was on a fine day, after the lapse of nigh six weeks, that Master 
Andreusse came himself to fetch me, and led me to his study. The 
“ Miraculous Draught of Fishes” was suspended on the wall in front of 
the two windows. 

“* Heaven! what a sublime work! Is it possible that man could 
produce such things!” Cappelmans had thrown his whole heart and 
genius into it. The soul of Van Marius must have been satisfied ! 

March—vou. CXXXull. NO, DXXXI. 2B 
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MINES AND MINING.* 


THE importance of a work of the kind now before us can be hardly 
over-estimated. To the mineral productions of Great Britain and Ireland 
must be mainly attributed, the author justly remarks, that high com- 
mercial position which the geographical extent and population of the two 
islands would scarcely have led us to expect. With her coal England has 
kept every part of the empire in vigorous operation, and is provided with 
the means of enhancing the domestic comforts of the people; with her 
iron she has promoted the arts, added to her material strength, and pro- 
duced some of the finest pieces of mechanism the world has ever seen ; 
and with her lead, tin, and copper, she has increased the security and 
supplied some of the most urgent necessities of the nation. Conjointly, 
these several productions have given her a commanding trade, rendered 
her pre-eminence the envy of other nations, and augmented the resources, 
stimulated the energies, and proved a blessing to the great mass of the 
community. 

The law relating to mines is, therefore, of universal importance, but 
especially to those who are more immediately affected by it. To the 
prince, as a large landed proprietor and possessor of extensive mineral 
rights,—to the peer, as hereditary counsellor of the crown, and final 
arbiter of every litigated mineral question,—to the landowner, who may 
be called upon at any moment to establish his rights, resist obtrusion, 
abide by the acts of his agents, or to give compensation for injuries done 
by them or his workmen,—to the adventurer, who expends his capital in 
exploring the hidden treasure of the soil,—to the merchant, whose dealings 
must be conducted in accordance with the peculiar laws and customs which 
prevail in particular districts,—to the manufacturer, who must not commit 
a nuisance or suffer a dangerous vapour to continue when bringing the 
rude matter into due form,—and to the labourer and artisan who, on the 
one hand, are subjected to civil and criminal proceedings for acts of 
omission as well as commission wilfully incurred in the course of their 
employment, and, on the other, have a remedy for all grievances or in- 
juries to which they may be subjected by the oppression, negligence, or 
commands of their employers,—to one and all the law relating to mines 
is shown to be of considerable importance. 

If an acquaintance with multifarious branches of science—mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and metallurgy—are requisite 
for the successful miner, a mere reference to the index of this ponderous 
tome will surprise the unthinking person how many questions are involved 
in the law of mines, minerals, and quarries. There are not only the laws as 
relating to our own and to foreign states, laws of ownership, and of titles, 
alienation, leases, grants, sales, and exchanges, but there are also local 
laws and customs to be considered—easements and servitudes, rating, re- 
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gulation and inspection, the coal trade, the relation of masters and work- 
men, pleading in actions and criminal offences. The number of branch 
questions which again spring from these—accidents, bankruptcies, rights 
of way, canals, commons, barriers, compensations, fences, railways—are 
still more numerous. 

Amid such a multitude of questions, we will select one, perhaps not 
the least important of all, as an example of the uncertainty which per- 
vades many of these points. The author adopts Sir William Armstrong’s 
opinion upon the subject of the proximate exhaustion of coal; he says that 
these views may be taken as substantially correct, and it is therefore of 
the greatest importance that the amount of waste now going on in the 
coal-fields should be ascertained and prevented. 

Mr. Greenwell stated, a few years since, his opinion that the northern 
coal-field would continue 331 years. Mr. Hall agreed in the main with 
Mr. Greenwell, and taking the annual consumption of the Newcastle 
coal-field at fourteen millions of tons, he gives 365 years as the period 
at which this coal-field will be exhausted. Mr. Fordyce, in 1860, sup- 
posing the drain upon this coal-field to be twenty millions of tons an- 
nually, says that at this rate of demand the coal-field would be exhausted 
in the course of 256 years. (Trans. of the North of Eng. Instit. of 
Min. Eng. ; Fordyce, Hist. of Coal, 1860.) 

In the report presented by the coal trade at the meeting of the British 
Association (1863), the rate at which the reporters suppose the ex- 
haustion of this coal-field to be going on in 1861, is given as at 21,777,570 
tons. (Hist. of the Trade and Man. of the Tyne.) The quantity is 
above that which is given in Mr. Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for 1862 (we 
there find 19,360,356 tons recorded as the quantity raised and sold). 

Mr. Edward Hull has devoted much attention to this important 
subject, and he calculates that the total remaining supply of coal amounts 
to 79,843 millions of tons, and that in the whole of Great Britain the 
supply is sufficient to last for upwards of a thousand years with a pro- 
duction of seventy-two millions of tons annually. (The Coal-Fields of 
Great Britain, by Ed. Hull, B.A., and No. 1, Quarterly Jour. of Science.) 

The increase of consumption has, however, been going on in recent 

times at a fearful rate, and Sir William Armstrong startled the world 
—and more especially the geological world—by his recent statement, 
which was to the effect that “by combining the known thickness of the 
various workable seams of coal, and computing the area of the surface 
under which they lie, it is easy to arrive at an estimate of the total 
wey comprised in our coal-bearing strata. Assuming four thousand 
eet as the greatest depth at which it will ever be possible to carry on 
mining operations, and rejecting all seams of less than two feet in thick- 
ness, the entire available coal existing in these islands has been caleu- 
lated to amount to about eighty thousand millions of tons, which, at the 
present rate of consumption, would be exhausted in 930 years; but with 
continued yearly increase of two millions and three-quarters tons, would 
only last 212 years.” 

It has, however, been justly remarked that it is not probable that there 
will be any long continuance of ‘such a rapid increase. The progress of 
Civilisation has ever been a system of undulations, the maximum of 
elevation is reached, and the still onward waye subsides, the momentum 
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acquired in its decline being the power by which it again rises to its 
highest level. It must not be inferred from this that it is to be supposed 
that our commerce and manufactures have reached their highest point. 
It is believed that a large extension is before us, but it is argued, from 
the history of the pest that our progress will not be a system of con- 
tinuous rise in the future. 

Whatever real foundations there may be for this deduction, its pro- 
pounder has been led by the consideration of the subject to practical 
considerations—perhaps not novel, but of great importance to the com- 
munity—in regard to the present mode of employing this precious fuel. 
He has shown that improved machinery, a better arrangement of the 
fire-grate, and an easy method of firing, would not only economise its 
consumption to an almost incredible degree, but that the inhabitants of 
cities would be spared the annoyance and inconvenience of a vitiated 
atmosphere. Even in our present fireplaces, he tells us, we consume 
five times as much coal as would be requisite in a properly constructed 
stove or improved open fireplaces. 

While it is certain that striking improvements are being introduced 
into the construction of land and marine engines, which herald a con- 
stantly increasing diminution in the expenditure of fuel, and an increased 
economy in the private consumption of coal presents itself as a means of 
saving, if for no higher motive, it does not appear that the experience of 
practical geologists altogether bear out the gloomy anticipations of Sir 
William Armstrong. 

A revolution will probably be soon effected in regard to coal-mining, 
as well also as in other mining operations, by the further introduction of 
machinery. At the present day, in nearly every division of human 
labour, some mechanical power has been introduced for the purpose of 
relieving the labourer from the constant strain made upon his muscular 
system. The coal-hewer has not, however, been in any way assisted ; 
with the primitive pick and the ancient wedge he has been compelled, 
often under the most trying conditions, to “get” the coal. The question 
of supplanting this circumscribed hand-labour by machinery has not been, 
however, entirely neglected. So long since as 1789, a patent appears to 
have been granted for improved machinery to be used in getting coal, 
and since that time many plans have been proposed, and some of them 
patented, and have even been successfully applied. The first machine 
which has been found capable of taking its place in the regular business 
of coal cutting is one belonging to the West Ardsley Coal Company, 
Messrs. Firth, Donisthorpe, and Bower. This wsihies has been in 
regular work for now some time past, and it appears to be admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is contrived. The length of this 
coal-cutting machine has been thought by some to be a disadvantage. 
Difficulties are said to have arisen when it was required to be taken round 
the short elbows and the abrupt curves which often occur in a colliery. 
To obviate this, Messrs. Ridley and Jones have constructed a new machine, 
which is about half the length of the machine used by the Ardsley 
Company. 
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MADAME DE FONTANGES. 
I, 


In the autumn of 1677 there was a remarkable excitement at the 
chateau of the Marquis Sorcillac de Roussille, in Brittany. The “ great 
king,” Louis XIV., was hunting in the neighbourhood, and intended on 
the next day to return through the park. What an event! The news 
produced an astounding effect, for the poor old marquis, with his sister, 
the Dowager Marquise Fontenois, and his granddaughter, Angélique, had 
lived, since the death of his son and daughter-in-law, in such retirement 
from the court and the world that not the faintest gleam of the sun 
shining at Versailles penetrated to him. 

. The poor old man himself was not much affected by the news, for he 
had for many years lost all memory of the living, and only remembered 
things that were told him for a second. The marquise, however, was all 
the more excited, for the dignity of the family was entrusted to her. She 
regarded her brother as an imbecile fool, and her granddaughter as a 
child, who, in spite of her sixteen years, had as yet no idea of the im- 
portance of a lady of la belle France. 

She bitterly complained daily that the little girl had inherited neither 
the grace nor the beauty of the women of her family, but was unhappily 
the image of a mother who had not the slightest right by birth to bring 
a Sorcillac de Roussille into the world. So the king intended to come. 
“ The king !” the marquis repeated, with a flash of intelligence in his 
large melancholy eyes. ‘The king!” Angelique exclaimed, clapping 
her hands, when the old servant brought them these wonderful tidings. 

These two had no idea of the feelings that agitated the Marquise 
Fontenois as she now paced up and down the sitting-room. They were 
aware that the chateau was as little suited to receive a royal visit as a 
magpie’s nest would be. Of all the riches of the Sorcillacs de Roussille, 
only this pile of stones remained—as empty inside as a cheese oceupied 
by mice. Of all the costly plate, nothing was left but two drinking- 
horns, a small number of silver spoons, a cup on the toilette-table of the 
marquise, a silver-framed hand-glass for Angélique, and a gold fruit-dish, 
which was never absent from the dinner-table, though it performed the 


most varied duties. There was also a silver plate, with the arms of the, 


family, on which the marquise was accustomed to breakfast, and a small 
cup set with jewels, out of which the marquis always drank. But all 
these visible defects were as naught compared with the awful difficulty 
of collecting and clothing the number of servants requisite for the 
family of the Sorcillacs. ‘The king only intended to ride through the 
park, hence there would be no eating and drinking, beyond filling the 

orns with spiced wine, which the marquise prided herself on preparing 
—that is to say, if there were the ghost of a bottle of wine in the cellar. 
A dish of fruit would also be piled up and presented by “ the child.” To 
this moment the ambitious dreams of the marquise clung. It was high 
time to think of the young lady’s future, and the king’s arrival was, per- 
chance, a hint from Heaven. ‘The old lady intended to ask his majesty 
for the post of maid of honour to the queen for her grand-niece. Angélique 
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had only a choice between this post and a convent, so the old lady thought. 
She carefully avoided revealing her thoughts, however, and they were 
really thrust back by the anxiety about the servants. The hall and the 
flight of steps must be thronged with valets and couriers in the livery of 
the house. Ere long a saving thought occurred to the old lady: she 
would dress the village lads and girls in the remaining liveries, and any 
defects could be concealed by clever arrangement of the groups. The 
large chests were carried by the steward, cook, valet, and porter in one, 
old Etienne, aided by his wife, Jeanne, who was lady’s maid, into the 
grand hall, and their contents spread out. While this was going on, the 
marquise walked up and down in deep thought as to how she could best 
employ her brother in the ceremony. 

His entrance stopped the flow of her ideas. A rising thought of seat- 
ing him as Neptune on the dolphin im the basin was dispelled by the sight 
of him—the old man looked remarkably pale and restless. 

“Tell me, Angélique will not see the king. She must go to bed early, 
for children must not stay up,” he said. 

“Do not disturb me now, marquis,” the lady replied, impatiently : 
“ Angélique must see the kmg. If she neglect this chance of getting to 
court, she must be a nun.” 

“A nun! our merry girl! never!” the marquis cried, with every 
sign of terror, and fell into the nearest chair. ‘“ But she shall not go to 
court either,” he added, with unusual energy. “I caunot tell you why 
I do not wish it, for you know my head is weak. I knew so man 
stories, but since Gaston’s death 1 have forgotten them all. Angélique 
must remain with me.”’ 

“ Do not be more foolish than usual,” the marquise said, and gave 
her brother one of those looks which never missed its effect. “I cannot 
make any use of you to-morrow, so you must be ill, dangerously ill, and 
for that reason we cannot ask the great king to accept a supper—do you 
understand? So you are ill—very ill—even dying.” 

The marquis hung his head. 

* All right. I understand,” he muttered. “I am of no use to any 
one.” 
At this moment the door flew open, and a girl appeared on the 
threshold. With her, sunshine, air, and life entered the room, and even 
illumined those two withered forms. The marquis looked up, and smiled; 
the marquise pulled out the folds of her faded grey silk dress, and offered 
the girl her hand to kiss. The little creature bowed her curly head half 
solemnly, half roguishly, over the skinny fingers. She was the sole 
heiress of the marquisate of the Sorcillaes de Roussille: Marie Angé- 
lique. 

The girl wore a white dress with a fluttering blue scarf, and her little 
feet were thrust into high-heeled shoes with red bows. Her light hair, 
untouched by powder, and nicely held by a silk ribbon, fell down her 
cheeks. Her face was enchantingly beautiful and fresh, and Adrienne 
de Fontenois alone could find her complexion too ruddy. Angelique 
gave her aunt a rather hurried bow, and then hastened to her grand- 
father, whom she addressed with such loving words as a mother is wont 
to use to her children. 


“* How are you to-day?” she at length asked. ‘“‘ You forgot to call 
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me for a walk. I was waiting impatiently, and at last ran to look for 

u. The sun shines so warm, that we will go down the great walk as 
slowly as you like, grandpapa. And you can go, Etienne,” she continued, 
turning to the old valet, who had just thrust his head through the door, 
and exchanged a significant glance with his young mistress. *‘ I can take 
care of grandpapa alone.” 

“ You will stay, Etienne,” the marquise ordered. ‘I have somethin 
to say to Mademoiselle Sorcillac de Roussille. Go, marquis; I shal 
soon send the child after you.” 

The old man rose, passed his hand once again over the girl’s curls, and 
whispered to his sister, “‘ Do not send her to court.” 

“ Sit down, remove your hair from your forehead, keep upright, and 
listen to me,” the old lady commenced, when the door shut after the two 
men. “I have opened the large coffer that stands in my bedroom, and 
we will select from the dresses I formerly wore at Versailles one for you, 
in which you will to-morrow welcome the great king, by my side.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. ‘I am going to wear a fine 
dress, like the court ladies! Oh, that will be delicious! Of what colour 
is it? Where is it?” 

“A good deal will depend on your appearance and behaviour,” the 
marquise continued, without heeding this question. “If you appear 
before the king as graceful and well bred as befits a daughter of our 
house, there is nothing to prevent your being appointed a maid of 


‘ honour. Then you will see closely all the splendour I have so frequently 


described to you.” 

«A maid of honour! Shall I live in Versailles and Paris?”’ the girl 
asked with a flush, and her eyes sparkled. 

The marquise nodded. “Of course, you little fool.’’ 

“ No, aunt, that cannot be, for grandpapa will not go with me, and I 
shall never leave him as long as he lives. Who would sing him the merry 
songs at which he always laughs ?—who would walk with him, play at 
cards, or tie the bow of his cravat? You see, I cannot leave home.” 

‘‘That must be my business. Such follies must not prevent your 
happiness, should it come in your way. Do not think of that now, but 
of your dress and curtseys. My hands will dress your hair to-morrow a 
la Valliére. You have nothing to say, for I shall address the king; you 
will merely take the dish of fruit from Jeanne at a signal from me, and 
offer it to the king. But I am afraid I shall have a terrible difficulty in 
teaching you a reverence such as I used to make, for the graces of the 
Sorcillacs did not stand at your cradle, poor little thing.” 

Angélique made no answer. Her heart beat in expectation of what 
was about to happen—a crowd of unclear thoughts crossed her mind, He 
was really coming then, the great king, Louis XIV., the victor over the 
foe and—over women—as her aunt had so often told her. He was going 
to ride through the neglected park, past those rose-bushes. in which she 
always tore her dress when she hid herself to throw flowers at grandpapa. 
And he would draw rein before the great grass-grown steps near the two 
stone lions, over whose manes creeping plants hung down, near the dried- 
up basin, into which she was so fond of climbing, in order to thrust 
flowers down the moss-covered throat of the dolphin. , 

She looked on dreamily while her aunt was taking all sorts of care- 
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fully garnered articles out of her chest. A mouldy smell issued from it, 
blended with the overpowering perfume of lavender. Sheets, yellow 
through age, were opened, and the splendours of a long past age were 
revealed. Faded dresses of heavy gold-worked stuffs, wondrous in shape 
and colour, fans and feathers, crumpled ribbons and costly laces, emerged. 
Marie Angélique awoke from her reverie. She sprang up eagerly to 
touch these marvels with her own hands. A slight cry of delight burst 
from her lips when her aunt spread out a pink dress, embroidered with 
silver flowers, before her astonished sight. 

‘Why, that is a dress for a queen!” she exclaimed. 

, Such clothes, and even finer ones, you will wear daily as a maid of 
honour,” the marquise said, solemnly. 

“Oh, aunt, what pleasure! In the whole world I only love my grand- 
father and handsome dresses,” the girl cried; “and you,” she added, 

resently. 

The old lady did not seem to heed this confession, for she was engaged 
in unpacking a still more splendid dress of white silk, covered with flowers 
and butterflies. 

“ T shall wear this dress to receive the king—lI wore it on my wedding- 
day. But now to see whether the pink dress fits you, for we have no 
time to lose.” 

Blushing and trembling with delight, Marie Angélique took off her 
simple dress. But a shudder ran over her when the cold silk touched her 
warm neck—it was something like a mortal terror, a longing to cast off 
the rustling garment. But this strange feeling passed over, and the girl 
saw in the mirror a strange form, at which she did not know whether to 
laugh or be startled. She did not please herself at all at first. 

The marquise abused her “ rustic growth’’—the waist intended for her 
own spectral form was too tight—and yet nothing could be more charming 
than this neck, these arms and hands, which emerged so dazzlingly from 
the broad lace trimming. The train rustled on the ground a long way 
behind. | 

“You cannot see my feet and the red heels,” the girl complained. 

“ The feet of the Sorcillacs de Roussille were never seen at court fétes,” 
was the reply, “and yet every cavalier would have vowed that they were 
the smallest in the world. But Jeanne must really let out the dress a 
little here at the sleeves, for I should sink into the ground if a Roussille 
appeared before the king with red arms.” 

And in truth the sleeve did press the beautiful arm till a slight flush 
tinged the skin. 

“Now try to walk; take this fan, and when you come near me, 
think I am the king, and make a deep reverence,” the old lady com- 
manded. 

She sat down in a chair, and Angélique tried her first paces in the 
rustling train-dress. Oh dear! how quick and hurried! how easily her 
feet were entangled in the wretched train! and how the tight corsage 
impeded her breathing, and how hot the thought made her of curtseying 
to her aunt! She would really not have felt half so frightened in the 
presence of the king. She had all but reached the marquise, when she 


suddenly stopped, burst into a hearty laugh, and cried, ‘“‘ Aunt, supposing 
the king looked like you !” 
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“ Foolish girl, what would there be to laugh at? Draw yourself up 
and curtsey. But can you really be my niece, and bow with the awkward- 
ness of a farmer’s wife! Must I live to see such things! I said to your 
grandfather a thousand times, you have nothing of a Roussille about 

ou. You cannot make your fortune at court. Your mother was of mean 
birth, and you have, unfortunately, inherited her style. But now you must 
carefully watch what I show you, and imitate me as well as you can. Sit 
down here and look at me!”’ 

And up the tall old lady stalked, as upright as a poker, with her fan 
in her hand and her head slightly thrown back, though the eyes drooped. 
And when the moment for the reverence arrived, she took hold of her 
dress with both hands and dived into a cloud of rising skirt, deeper and 
deeper, so that the frightened girl believed the ground had opened under 
her aunt’s feet, and that she had sunk in up to her waist. ‘ Such was the 
well known curtsey of the Sorcillacs de Roussille,” said the marquise, as 
she slowly rose again. 

* No, no, I cannot learn it—will not learn it,” said Marie Angélique, 
half crying. “‘ And the king will not expect such a fashionable reverence 
from a little country girl. I shall manage with him. I am not half so 
much afraid of him as I am of you. I am not half so awkward as you 
make me out, I feel assured. And now I will go to — He has 
been waiting a long time for me.” And she went towards the door, 
forgetting the train and her sorrow. 

“ Are you mad? By all the saints! do you mean to run down into 
the garden in that dress? You must not speak to the marquis about all 
this, remember, for it will only excite him. All we have to do is to per- 
suade him to be very ill when the king comes.” 

The girl silently took off the silk dress. In a few minutes she was 
attired once more in white. ‘Send Jeanne and Etienne to me,” the 
marquise ordered. She hardly heard it, as she flew away down the steps 
and through the long walk. The green, silver-laced velvet coat of the mar- 
quis, though so shabby and faded close by, glinted bravely in the distance. 
She flew up to him glowing and breathless. ‘Goin, Etienne,” she said ; 
“T will remain with him—for ever, if he does not send me away,” 
she added, in a whisper, as she put her hand round the marquis’s 
neck and drew his head down on her bosom. She looked down at him 
earnestly and thoughtfully, but was startled at the expression of his 
features. He looked to her so ill and worn. The king, the gay clothes, 
everything was forgotten. He was her all—father and, mother, whom 
she hardly recollected, she loved in the old man. “ Be at your ease, I 
shall not leave you,” she said, gently. “I cannot be a maid of honour, 
for I am much too awkward, and too ruddy and stout. And no one can 
make any use of me but you. Is it not so ?” 

He made no reply. He merely pressed her closely to his heart and 
laid his cheek on her shoulder. ‘1 must die if they take you from me,”’ 
he murmured. 


Il. 


THE family of the Sorcillacs de Roussille was one of the oldest in the 
country, but had been gradually decaying for many years past. The 
young and old nobility of this renowned race had led a merry life at 
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court, and always selected the most beautiful and frivolous wives. 
Enormous sums had been squandered, but in return for them the bearers 
of the name of Roussille had acquired the reputation of irreproachable 
cavaliers, liberul friends, brave heroes, irresistible conquerors on every 
field; and their wives always played graceful and influential parts at 
court. Gradually, however, the Roussilles were compelled to withdraw 
from court life—the fine estates passed into other hands, and the wealth 
melted away like snow in a spring sun. Gaston, the last of the family, 
was probably the wildest of all, and when a sincere love for a beautiful 
but poor girl brought him to his senses, it was too late. Nothing was 
left him but the ruined chateau in Brittany, and just sufficient means to 
save him from starvation. In spite of the anger of his aunt, the Dowager- 
Marquise de Fontenois, he married the girl he loved, and she followed 
him to this solitary abode, as if it were the most splendid palace in the 
world. How cheerfully and proudly she walked through the deserted 
rooms, and how cleverly she made her nest in these ruins! It was said of 
her that she was not ashamed of menial work for the man she loved, and as 
long as she lived want would never have found its way into the chateau. 

She managed the household with the sole help of Etienne and an old 
maid-servant, and presided over it like a plain citizen’s wife. The 
ancestral hall was closed, and Gaston never asked to have it opened, for 
in his heart he was afraid of all the frowning faces which seemed to ask 
him, ‘ What have you done with the wealth of the Sorcillaes de Rous- 
sille ?” 

He adored his wife ; for her sake alone he regretted his extravagance, 
and if he found her charming in her plain dress, he would at times have 
liked to see her in those costumes, and feathers, pearls, and jewels, which 
became a Sorcillac. When Marie wished to grant him a specially gay 
hour, she appeared in a wide light-blue satin dress, the sole relic of past 
splendour, with an artistic medley of feathers and flowers in her powdered 
curls, and walked with solemn dignity up and down. His eyes then 
followed her movements in delight, ardently admired her beautiful 
shoulders, the royal bend of her neck, and her sweet, childish face. 

“ You would still be the loveliest woman at court,” he sighed; and the 
old longing for display—even of the dearest and most sacred thing he 
possessed—that unfortunate propensity of the Sorcillacs, was aroused. 
But it grew fainter and fainter by the side of his pure, simple wife, and 
when a child was born he almost forgot it. 

Without a sigh he allowed the costly dress to be cut up for coverlets 
and curtains for the little cradle, and considered it quite natural that the 
lace should edge the cushions on which the prettiest child’s face in the 
world lay. The marquis certainly grieved a little at the birth of a 
daughter, and that no son would inherit the chivalrous virtues of his 
ancestors, but little Marie Angélique soon grew so close to his heart, that 
he would not have exchanged her for anything in the world. And the 
young mother was like all mothers—she fancied herself the happiest and 
most blessed creature in the world. 

The little cradle became her altar, the place of her prayers, and, at the 
same time, of her sweetest joys. She called on all the angels to protect 
her darling, and yet she felt in her maternal love alone the strength to 
defend the child against the world. Oh! how the little Marie Angélique 
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was watched and beloved! The father and aunt of the marquis were in- 
vited to the christening; the former arrived at the appointed hour, and 
henceforth remained at the chateau, but the marquise did not appear. 
She could not bear the idea of seeing the woman who had dared, without 
her permission, to become a Sorcillac de Roussille. 

The old man was more tolerant and gentle, and was at once and for 
ever enchained by the lovely eyes of his daughter-in-law. His little 
granddaughter became his divinity, and the quiet felicity of his son the 
sunshine of his later years. Afterwards a son was born, but the joy of 
the parents only endured a short while, for the boy died before the expi- 
ration of the first year, and with this death grief fell on the old chateau 
in Brittany. What abundant hopes and proud plans were attached to 
this baby, which was laid on the pillow of its coffin amid a thousand 
tears. 

Oh, to be forced to lose the sweet, helpless creature from her maternal 
arms!—oh, the thought of knowing it to be alone in that enormous 
heaven above, among all the strange saints and angels! the mother’s 
heart was fairly broken. Gaston, too, was almost desperate, and the 
poor mother checked her own unspeakable grief in order to console her 
husband. But she could not endure such agony for long without giving 
way. Her health was broken. Her cheeks grew pale, her foot became 
heavy, her voice wearied. With the gigantic strength of true love she 
concealed all her sufferings from her husband, and it was not till she had 
apparently comforted him again that she broke down. She passed away 
like a rose when her time arrived—without a murmur, with a loving look 
at her husband and daughter. The child—the little dead Sabe—it could 
not do without its mother in heaven; she must go to it—it summoned 
her day and night! 

Gaston was stunned by the awful blow. He roamed about like a 
dreaming man, a most affecting image of despair. In vain were his 
father’s efforts to restore him, in vain did little smiling Angélique cast 
her arms round his neck—his sun had set with his wife. Some time 
after her death he began hunting again furiously, and remained abroad 
for days. One evening he was brought home dead: he had been thrown 
from his horse. ‘She drew him after her,” people said, and crossed 
themselves. 

From that time the memory of the old marquis suffered terribly. He 
was attacked by a species of hot fever. In moments of semi-conscious- 
ness, when he opened his eyes, he saw a long stiff form in a faded dress, 
and with a fan in its hand, sitting by his bedside—it was the Marquise 
Adrienne de Fontenois. She came, on hearing of the misfortune, to 
nurse her brother. But on the evening of her arrival she had the great 
hall reopened, and Gaston’s portrait removed from the sitting-room. No 
wonder Angélique gazed at her with such fear and amazement. 

When the marquis recovered, the trees in the park were beginning to 
grow green, and—Adrienne remained. Her brother still needed society 
and nursing. She stayed all the summer to watch his walks—and the 
child; she stayed the autumn, because the chateau then began to look 
miserable and desolate; and the winter, because her brother could not 
always be playing cards with the chaplain; at last she stayed for good, 
because she loved the little girl. It was different from that celestially 
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pure maternal love which had formerly prayed at the child’s cradle. 
Adrienne de Fontenois was vain of the lovely child, and dreamed all 
sorts of proud dreams at the sight of those eyes and golden curls. ‘The 
most ardent wish of her heart, the greatest ambition of her soul, was to 
see the family of the Sorcillacs de Roussille flourish again. 

Marie Angélique must make a distinguished woman—she must draw 
the name of her house out of oblivion by her beauty, and, like all the 
female Sorcillacs, fill a character at court as the graceful manager of 
countless small intrigues. How carefully she watched the child, how 
anxiously she guarded her slumbers!—not with a mother’s care, but 
solely with a thought of the future. The marquise thought very little of 
the existence of a soul in the exquisite body of little Angélique, and the 
child learned exactly as much as her aunt had learned—that is to say, a 
little reading and writing, embroidery, and playing the lute and cards. 
On the other hand, she fed the fancy of the child from an early age with 
= liveliest description of those days, which she could never herself 
orget. 

"She spoke of the life at the French court, she mentioned the names of 
the celebrated men and women of long past times, she described the fes- 
tivals and splendour of the processions at Versailles in the liveliest hues. 
She told about the stiff, serious queen, and the king’s merry, charming 
female friends, who exerted themselves to make him forget for a season 
the cares and difficulties of government. The splendour of the dresses, 
the enchantment of the ladies, the beauty and amiability of the cavaliers 
—it was all glory and sunshine in the eyes of the Marquise de Fon- 
tenois. 

The older Angélique grew, the more warm became the sketches, and 
more detailed the description of the old lady. Love gradually played a 
great part in her stories, and then she always found a most attentive 
hearer. The girl forgot her meals in order to listen. And all the brilliant 
forms were grouped in the aunt’s pictures round one man, who surpassed 
all in beauty, bravery, and dazzling qualities—around the king. And 
with all this he was condemned to live with a cross, unkind queen—oh, 
how Marie Angélique pitied him on that account. Of course she never 
sang her husband a cheerful song, never chattered pleasantly with him, 
never went walking with him, when he returned to her fatigued and ex- 
hausted after all his royal labours, as Angélique was wont to do with her 

audpapa, who had no work to do. When she thought about it, she 
elt she would do anything for him, if she could in that way convert the 
unkind queen into a cheerful, loving friend. She would have learned 
_— prayers by heart, and even played at cards with her aunt for 
weeks. 

How much did she occupy herself with the king—she even dreamed 
of him at night, and in the morning conscientiously told her aunt of 
her dreams. But in them she always addressed him without awe, and the 
splendid clothes she wore were beyond all description. One person, 
however, was dissatisfied at this talk between aunt and niece, and in 
his presence the king was ere long not mentioned, and this was the old 
marquis. 

“‘ Why all these foolish stories—she shall never go to court,” he was 
accustomed to say, and his face at such times assumed an almost angry 
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expression. He often tried to weaken the effect of the marquise’s stories, 
by speaking against court life and the King of France. But in the midst 
of the story his memory deserted him: he laid his hand on his forehead, 
and sighed, “ The fog is coming again and covering everything.” Alas! 
the cloud constantly grew denser, and at length not only veiled the 
past, but also the present and future, and a sunbeam but rarely dis- 
persed it. 

At the same time he continually grew more helpless, and yielded more 
readily to his sister’s despotic rule. One thought, however, always re- 
mained unehanged : his remembrance of the dead, of his son and his 
sweet wife, and his love for the rose of the ruined chateau in Brittany— 
the fair-haired Marie Angélique. 

At times he had attacks of faintness, which disturbed his sister ; and 
now and then he displayed an unusual state of excitement—as, for in- 
stance, at the news of the king’s coming, when he attempted flight in the 
company of his granddaughter, in which he was only foiled by the watch- 
fulness of the marquise. The girl, however, soon appeased him, as she 
had done before. 

It was very affecting to see these two together. They were attached 
to each other by the tenderest love. What all the aunt’s scolding and 
threatening could not effect with Marie Angélique, a single sad look from 
the old man’s wearied eyes produced. She listened patiently to his 
childish chatter, she patiently led him step by step, when she would 
sooner have run across country, and sang ever and ever again those old 
songs, the only ones he cared to hear. But, when all had retired to rest, 
she would sit for hours at her window, looking out at the dark park, and 
listening to the rustling of the leaves. 

After all this preparation, was it surprising that Marie Angélique 
awaited, with all the glowing and impatience of her young heart, the 
day on which a miracle would be performed, and the great king appear 
before her ? 

And the day had arrived. The old marquis, almost to his sister’s com- 
fort, was taken really ill. Still, Etienne could not pay much attention to 
him, and hence he sat nearly always alone at the window that led down 
to the garden and the stone steps. Marie Angélique, too, was terribly 
busy. She went in now and then, but had only time to kiss her grand- 
father, and tell him that in the evening, before the king arrived, she would 
run in to him and show herself in her new dress. This she was deter- 
mined on, in spite of her aunt’s prohibition. 

At the same time, she whispered to him all sorts of funny remarks 
about the strange appearance of the peasants in the liveries of the valets, 
and how nothing would go right. There was really a confusion in the 
chateau. Everybody was running about and quarrelling. No one cared 
for the other, and was only occupied with himself, just as in a lunatic 
asylum, when the patients go about alone, without attending to the 
others. The marquise, however, did not lose her head for an instant, in 
spite of the heavy weight of responsibility she felt on her shoulders. Her 
arrangement of the groups was a masterpiece of skill, but it occupied her 
for several hours, as there were so many defects to be concealed. There 
were hearty pushes and buffets, which the hard hand of the great lady 
distributed with extreme precision. 
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pure maternal love which had formerly a at the child’s cradle. 
Adrienne de Fontenois was vain of the lovely child, and dreamed all 
sorts of proud dreams at the sight of those eyes and golden curls. The 
most ardent wish of her heart, the greatest ambition of her soul, was to 
see the family of the Sorcillacs de Roussille flourish again. 

Marie Angélique must make a distinguished woman—she must draw 
the name of her house out of oblivion by her beauty, and, like all the 
female Sorcillacs, fill a character at court as the graceful manager of 
countless small intrigues. How carefully she watched the child, how 
anxiously she guarded her slumbers!—not with a mother’s care, but 
solely with a thought of the future. The marquise thought very little of 
the existence of a soul in the exquisite body of little Angélique, and the 
child learned exactly as much as her aunt had learned—that is to say, a 
little reading and writing, embroidery, and playing the lute and cards. 
On the other hand, she fed the fancy of the child from an early age with 
the liveliest description of those days, which she could never herself 
forget. 

She spoke of the life at the French court, she mentioned the names of 
the celebrated men and women of long past times, she described the fes- 
tivals and splendour of the processions at Versailles in the liveliest hues. 
She told about the stiff, serious queen, and the king’s merry, charming 
female friends, who exerted themselves to make him forget for a season 
the cares and difficulties of government. The splendour of the dresses, 
the enchantment of the ladies, the beauty and amiability of the cavaliers 
—it was all glory and sunshine in the eyes of the Marquise de Fon- 
tenois. 

The older Angélique grew, the more warm became the sketches, and 
more detailed the description of the old lady. Love gradually played a 
great part in her stories, and then she always found a most attentive 
hearer. The girl forgot her meals in order to listen. And all the brilliant 
forms were grouped in the aunt’s pictures round one man, who surpassed 
all in beauty, bravery, and dazzling qualities—around the king. And 
with all this he was condemned to live with a cross, unkind queen—oh, 
how Marie Angélique pitied him on that account. Of course she never 
sang her husband a cheerful song, never chattered pleasantly with him, 
never went walking with him, when he returned to her fatigued and ex- 
hausted after all his royal labours, as Angélique was wont to do with her 

andpapa, who had no work to do. When she thought about it, she 

elt she would do anything for him, if she could in that way convert the 

unkind queen into a cheerful, loving friend. She would have learned 
Latin prayers by heart, and even played at cards with her aunt for 
weeks. 

How much did she occupy herself with the king—she even dreamed 
of him at night, and in the morning conscientiously told her aunt of 
her dreams. But in them she always addressed him without awe, and the 
splendid clothes she wore were beyond all description. One perscn, 
however, was dissatisfied at this talk between aunt and niece, and in 
his presence the king was ere long not mentioned, and this was the old 
marquis. 

“Why all these foolish stories—she shall never go to court,”’ he was 
accustomed to say, and his face at such times assumed an almost angry 
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expression. He often tried to weaken the effect of the marquise’s stories, 
by speaking against court life and the King of France. But in the midst 
of the story his memory deserted him: he laid his hand on his forehead, 
and sighed, “ The fog is coming again and covering everything.” Alas ! 
the cloud constantly grew denser, and at length not only veiled the 
pest, but also the present and future, and a sunbeam but rarely dis- 
persed it. 

At the same time he continually grew more helpless, and yielded more 
readily to his sister’s despotic rule. One thought, however, always re- 
mained unchanged : his remembrance of the dead, of his son and his 
sweet wife, and his love for the rose of the ruined chateau in Brittany— 
the fair-haired Marie Angélique. 

At times he had attacks of faintness, which disturbed his sister ; and 
now and then he displayed an unusual state of excitement—as, for in- 
stance, at the news of the king’s coming, when he attempted flight in the 
company of his granddaughter, in which he was only foiled by the watch- 
fulness of the marquise. The girl, however, soon appeased him, as she 
had done before. 

It was very affecting to see these two together. They were attached 
to each other by the tenderest love. What all the aunt’s scolding and 
threatening could not effect with Marie Angélique, a single sad look from 
the old man’s wearied eyes produced. She listened patiently to his 
childish chatter, she patiently led him step by step, when she would 
sooner have run across country, and sang ever and ever again those old 
songs, the only ones he cared to hear. But, when all had retired to rest, 
she would sit for hours at her window, looking out at the dark park, and 
listening to the rustling of the leaves. 

After all this preparation, was it surprising that Marie Angélique 
awaited, with all the glowing and impatience of her young heart, the 
day on which a miracle would be performed, and the great king appear 
before her ? 

And the day had arrived. The old marquis, almost to his sister’s com- 
fort, was taken really ill. Still, Etienne could not pay much attention to 
him, and hence he sat nearly always alone at the window that led down 
to the garden and the stone steps. Marie Angélique, too, was terribly 
busy. She went in now and then, but had only time to kiss her grand- 
father, and tell him that in the evening, before the king arrived, she would 
run in to him and show herself in her new dress. This she was deter- 
mined on, in spite of her aunt’s prohibition. 

At the same time, she whispered to him all sorts of funny remarks 
about the strange appearance of the peasants in the liveries of the valets, 
and how nothing would go right. There was really a confusion in the 
chateau. Everybody was running about and quarrelling. No one cared 
for the other, and was only occupied with himself, just as in a lunatic 
asylum, when the patients go about alone, without attending to the 
others. The marquise, however, did not lose her head for an instant, in 
spite of the heavy weight of responsibility she felt on her shoulders. Her 
arrangement of the groups was a masterpiece of skill, but it occupied her 
for several hours, as there were so many defects to be concealed. There 
were hearty pushes and buffets, which the hard hand of the great lady 
distributed with extreme precision. 
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The sun had set ere all were arranged, some holding torches, others 
with flowers and branches, and on the uppermost step the two tailest men, 
Andrée and Pierre, in powdered perukes and velvet coats, holding the 
silver beakers, now the last remains of brilliant times. It is true that the 

took advantage of their mistress’s retiring to dress, and broke up 
a little, but they could not be blamed, for they had grown hungry and 
thirsty, and Etienne had enough to do in satisfying everybody. As 
regards Angélique, she sat from noon, powdered and in her tight court 
dress, in her aunt’s room, “so that she might not disturb the sick 
marquis.”” The hour of release arrived for the girl, however, when the 
marquise arrived to arrange her own toilette. She forgot her niece in 
the contemplation of her finery, and the girl slipped away. 

The old marquis was seated in his modest chamber. The window was 
partly open, and the murmur of voices reached him. No one had thought 
of bringing him a light, and the grey shadows of autumn twilight filled 
the room to the farthest corners. Strange thoughts flitted through the 
old man’s head—a strange yearning for death, and at the same time a rest- 
less fear of it. Suddenly there was a gleam of light from the door. He 
turned his head. What was it? Marie Angelique floated in like a fairy, 
with a silver candlestick in her hand. Was it really his little wild Angé- 
lique? With inimitable grace she approached the old man, and gave 
him a deep curtsey. The rosy face with the wondrous brown eyes smiled 
on him, and he felt her sweet kisses on his cheeks. What a fascinating 
creature the innocent child had grown ! 

“Do I please M. le Marquis?” she asked, with enchanting roguish- 
ness. 

How like she was now to her dead mother! The same black eyelids, 
the same gazelle eyes, though more conscious and provocative, the same 
wondrously beautiful mouth ; but the aquiline nose and the pride expressed 
in the forehead belonged to the Sorcillacs de Roussille. 

“If your mother were to see you so!” the old man suddenly said, as 
if in a dream. 

At this moment trumpets were heard in the distance ; the people down 
below grew excited, and torches were lit. There was strange confusion of 
voices and footsteps, and then the cry of the old marquise, in the tone of 
the highest passion, “‘ Marie Angélique !” 

. * The king !”? Angélique stammered, with pale lips, and turned to the 
oor. 

“ What about the king?” the aged man suddenly shouted, in a powerful 
voice, and drew himself up. ‘He does not want to see you; you shall 
not become a maid of honour ; I will not have it ; you will stay with me, 
Angélique. 1 command you, in the name of your dead mother.” 

And ere the girl had recovered from her surprise, her grandfather’s 
trembling hands tore out the roses from the artistic head-dress, and the 
pins out of the curls. A cloud of powder arose—in a second there was 
not a sign of the marquise’s labours: the beautiful hair hung down, with 
its golden hues gleaming in patches through the powder. A scream 
burst from the girl’s lips—it was one of grief. It was mingled with a 
fresh peal of trumpets. She started, hesitated for a moment, but then 


pressed a kiss on the old man’s forehead, rushed down the flight of steps, 
and entered the court-yard. 
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Snorting horses, trumpet-blasts, and a busy hum of voices, already 
filled the park and court-yard. The outriders dashed past, with torches 
in their hands. Nearer and nearer came the fantastic procession. A 
strange medley of brilliant forms appeared before the girl’s eyes. She 
saw her aunt standing on the lowest step, and she walked towards her 
mechanically, like a somnambulist. But, as she passed the stone balus- 
trade, she tore down one of the red branches of the wild vine that grew 
over it, and wound it round her head. As the branch was too long, 
she twisted it into a light knot of leaves on her forehead. Oh, 
Marquis de Roussille, what have you done! Your granddaughter is now 
a thousand times more tempting and beautiful than before! 

And a few minutes later the flashing eyes of the great king rested 
upon her. Louis XIV., in a splendid hunting-garb, stopped at the steps. 
Near him, in a purple litter, lay the Marquise de Montespan, in a green 
velvet riding-dress, with her plumed hat coquettishly drawn over her left 
temple. A faintness was spread over the haughty features, the fire of 
her dark eyes seemed overcast, and an ironical smile played round her 
bold lips at the sight of the Marquise de Fontenois. The brilliant band 
of maids of honour urged their horses nearer to their mistress with much 
laughter and whispering; the gentlemen, in their gold-laced coats, sur- 
rounded them: it was a splendid picture, indeed, of which the king’s 
form was the magnificent centre. With all the chivalry of his manner 
he had dismounted when he noticed a lady on the steps. ‘The marquise, 
too, had successfully ended her speech, and it was only when she men- 
tioned her niece that she looked round to Angélique. She was almost 
turned to stone, her trembling lips opened for a shriek of horror at the 
sight of this destruction, but no sound was audible. The girl now 
timidly met the glance from the royal eyes, but at the sight of her aunt’s 
confusion a roguish smile played round her lips. 

“ Sire, pardon,” the marquise at length stammered ; “ my niece—she 
is still so young—an accident—her head-dress . 

“Is the most beautiful I ever saw,” the king answered, as he seized 
the girl’s hand, and gazed with admiration on the young fresh beauty. 

And Marie Angélique heard the words with a blush, and, releasing her 
fingers, turned, with her enchanting grace, to take the dish of fruit from 
trembling Jeanne. She answered him with childish confidence when he 
spoke to her, but when she met his irresistible eyes she drooped her own, 
and a sweet timidity made her heart beat higher. This long interview 
was such an unexpected event, that the groups, arranged with such 
trouble, broke up, and pressed nearer, reckless of defects in their cos- 
tume, in order to catch a word from the royal lips. The formidable 
mistress of the chateau did not see this, however: her eyes were fixed on 
the ruined head-dress of her niece. Anger and grief contended in her 
breast; all her hopes lay crushed at her feet. The long-desired moment 
must be neglected—how could a creature be elevated to the rank of a 
maid of honour who wore such a deranged head-dress ? 

Her senses were confused. She fancied that the king would make her 
responsible for this unheard-of defiance of etiquette. She could scarce 
keep on her feet. But the king suddenly stood before her again in a mist, 
and she heard his voice, apparently a long way off, saying to her, 
“From this day Mademoiselle Sorcillac de Roussille is a maid of honour 
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to the queen-mother. The first lady will receive instructions to provide 
her equipment, and it is my royal wish to see the ladies at Versailles 
at the beginning of next month. Will you come, mademoiselle ?”’ 
Louis XIV. asked, turning to Marie Angeliqué. 

“T will ask grandpapa—he is ill—if he permit 

The king smiled. “As a true Sorcillac de Roussille, he will accom- 
pany you to cs ¢ court,” he said. . 

Then a bow here and there—a flash from the eyes of the Montespan— 
a whisper—a deep reverence from the ladies and gentlemen in waiting to 
the new star—a renewed confusion of music and voices—a blaze of light 
—and the brilliant procession flew past like a dream. 





IIT. 


Ir was long, very long after, when Angélique crept up the stairs to 
look after her grandfather. In spite of the overpowering impressions 
which she had received, she was yet the first to remember him. But her 
young heart was so full, her head so confused, there was so much joy 
and yet so much fear in her, that she trembled from excitement, and it 
was long ere she had ascended the stairs. ~Gently she opened the door, 
gently she approached the chair. 

The old marquis still sat in the same position in which she had left 
him. His head alone had fallen back. Perhaps he was asleep? he did 
not stir. The girl drew nearer and called him tenderly. No answer. 
A ray of moonlight fell on his face, and she leant down over him. All 
saints in heaven! they were glazed eyes that stared at her; the Mar- 
quis Frangois Sorcillac de Roussille was dead, and with a heart-rending 
shriek the new maid of honour threw herself at his feet. 

Scarce a year later, Marie Angélique appeared at the court of Ver- 
sailles under the name of the Duchesse de Fontanges. When she appeared 
for the first time in her new dignity at a court ball, she wore her beauti- 
ful hair hanging down, and only lightly dusted with powder. Over her 
forehead a wreath of leaves was fastened, exactly resembling the red ones 
she had plucked once at the portal of the chateau in Brittany. But they 
were now expensive, as each leaf was formed of rubies, with diamonds 
sprinkled over it for dewdrops. 

This head-dress was accepted by the fashionable world under the name 
of coiffure 4 la Fontanges, and all the ladies who wished to please the 
king, appeared for a long time a la Fontanges. 

The duchess herself had many fine dresses—everything that could 
tempt her heart and her senses was laid at her feet, as the beautiful and 
beloved friend of the king ; but not one became her so well as that white 
gown with the blue sash, which her grandfather liked so much. Aud 
never again did she look so happy as in those days when she ran to meet 
him and take him for a walk. The marquise survived her grand-niece, 
who died in her twenty-first year; but the old lady never forgave the 
coiffure destroyed on the day of the king’s memorable visit. She. too, 
was the only lady who never appeared at the court of Versailles 4 la 
Fontanges. 

















